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Arter my return from Kasengé, we 
had no other resource left us but to 
proceed with the investigation of the 
Lake in common canoes ; for we could 
not wait any longer, as our supplies 
were fast on the wane. I wassorry for 
it, as my companion was still suffering 
so severely, that anybody seeing him 
attempt to go would have despaired 
of his ever returning. Yet he could 
not endure being left behind. Travel- 
ling in canoes, as I could now testify 
from my late experiences, is, without 
joke, a very trying business to a sick 
man, even in the best weather ; and 
here we were still in the height of the 
monsoon, a season of rain just as 
severe as the great Indian Barsar. 
Negotiations for the means of carry- 
ing out our object (of proceeding 
to the north of the lake, survey- 
ing it, and ascertaining whether 
Shaykh Hamed’s story about a large 
river running out of it was based 
upon a true foundation) were then 
commenced upon, and Kannina was 
applied to. He likewise, it appeared, 
had a plan in view of carrying on 
some ivory transactions with the Sul- 
tan of Uvira, governing a district at 
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the northern end and western shore 
of the lake, and agreed to take us 
there, and also show us the river in 
question. It was settled that we 
should go in two canoes; Oaptain 
Burton, with Kannina, in a very 
large one, paddled by forty men, 
at once, and I in another consider- 
ably smaller—our party to pay all 
expenses; and, in fact, to do Kan- 
nina’s business in consideration of his 
protection. This we did do, and no 
more; for, after arriving at Uvira, 
nothing could induce him to take us 
to the river at the end of the lake, al- 
though the remaining distance could 
have been accomplished in about six 
hours’ paddling. His reason, which 
he must have known before, was, 
that the savages resident there, the 
Warundi tribe, were inimical to his 
people, the Wajijis. This was a sore 
disappointment, though not so great 
as it would have been, had we not 
ascertained by other means that 
Shaykh Hamed’s story was a mere 
fabrication; and that a large river, 
called Rasizi, did run not out of 
but into the lake. The Sultan’s 
son, who visited us immediately 
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on our arrival at Uvira, told us that 
the river drained the high mountains 
encircling our immediate north, and 
discharged its waters into the lake. 
I should not have been satisfied with 
this counter-statement alone (know- 
ing, as everybody must who travels 
amongst unenlightened men, that they 
have a proverbial habit of describing 
a river’s flow to be the opposite of 
what it is), had I not ascended some 
neighbouring heights, and observed 
the mountains increasing in size as 
they extended away to the north- 
ward, and effectually closing in this 
low lake, which is not quite half the 
altitude of the surface-level of the 
general interior plateau, and cannot 
therefore, under any circumstances, 
have an overflow of water. A\l- 
though wrong in this respect, the 
Shaykh was right about the dis- 
tance the lake’s northern end lay 
from Ujiji; for, properly divided, 
it takes eight days, the time he spe- 
cified, exactly. Had he not answerec 
my question about perceiving the 
draw of the water near the river’s 
escape, I should have imagined 
that he told his story in reverse 
order, from sheer ignorance and ina- 
bility to explain his knowledge about 
it. On coming up the lake, we tra- 
velled the first half up the east coast, 
then crossed over to the end of a 
long is!and called Ubwari, made for 
the western shore, and coasted up it 
to Uvira. I have now mapped the 
northern half of the lake, and have 
so many evidences about the south- 
ern portion, all corroborating one 
another so satisfactorily, that the di- 
mensions and position of the lake, 
which I gave you in my former letter, 
I feel satisfied are very near the 
truth. It would have amused any 
one very much to have seen our two 
canoes racing together up the lake. 
These naked savages were never tired 
of testing their respective strengths. 
They would paddle away like so 
many black devils ;—dashing up the 
water whenever they succeeded in 
coming near each other, and delight- 
ing in drenching us with the spray. 
The greatest pleasure to them, it 
appeared, was torturing others with 
impunity to themselves. Because the 
Mzungus had clothes, and they had 
none, they cared not how the water 
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flew about; and the more they were 
asked to desist, the more obstinately 
they persevered. For fear of misa 

prehension, I must state that though 
these negroes go stark naked when 
cruising or working during a shower 
of rain, they all possess a mantle or 
goat-skin, which they sling over 
their shoulders, and strut about in 
when on shore, and the weather is fine, 

It is a curious sight, when en- 
camped on a showery day, to see 
every man take off his skin, wrap it 
carefully up, and place it in his mo- 
zigo or load, and stand, whilst his gar- 
ment is thus comfortably disposed of, 
cowering and trembling like a dog 
who has just emerged from a cold 
pond. 

This part of the lake is almost a 
reflection of the other, but the dis- 
trict is highly cultivated, and has very 
large cattle, bearing horns of stupend- 
ous size. They are of a uniform red 
colour, like our Devonshire breed, 
but attain a very much greater 
height and size. As the mountains 
run higher on either side the lake 
on their extending to the north- 
wari (and as they gradually close to- 
gether until they form a barrier to 
the lake at its northern end, where 
they attain their greatest altitude), 
the view is not nearly so extensive 
as in the southern portions, but still 
is very beautiful. On returning to 
Ujiji after a rather protracted so- 
journ at Uvira, occasioned by Kan- 
nina’s not completing his work so 
quickly as had been anticipated, we 
found our stock of beads and cloth, 
which had been left in charge of the 
Ras-cafila, Shaykh Said, and under 
the protection of the Belooches and 
our Wanyamuézi porters, reduced 
to so low an ebb that everybody felt 
anxious about our future move- 
ments, The Shaykh, however, I 
must add, on a prior occasion, very 
generously proposed, in case we felt 
dis;osed to carry on the survey of 
the lake, to return to the Arab 
depét at Kazeh, and fetch some 
more African money, to meet the 
necessary expenses. Though admir- 
ing so magnanimous a sacrifice on 
the part of this energetic Shaykh, it 
was voted, in consequence of my com- 
panion’s failing health, as well as 
from the delay it would occasion, 
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that we should all return at once to 
Kazeh, where we expected to meet 
our reserve supplies. This once 
agreed upon, I then proposed that, 
after reaching Kazeh, we should travel 
northwards, in search of a lake, said 
by tne Arabs to be both broader and 
longer than the Tanganyika, and 
which they call Ukerewé, after the 
island where their caravans go for 
ivory. This lake has no significant 
name. The negroes, in speaking of 
it, merely say Nyanza (or, the Lake). 
My companion was, most unfortu- 
nately, quite done up, but very gra- 
ciously consented to wait with the 
Arabs and recruit his health, whilst 
I shoul! proceed alone, and satisfy 
the Royal Geographical Society’s de- 
sires as far as possible about all the 
inland seas, the object for which they 
sent us, and which it was, therefore, 
our utmost desire tu accomplish. Just 
as we were preparing to leave Ujiji, 
by great good furtane some supplies 
were brought to us by an Arab called 
Mohinna, an old friend whom we 
formerly left at Kazeh, and who had 
now followed us here to trade in 
ivory. Had this timely supply not 
reached us, it is difficult to conceive 
what would have been our fate, left 
as we should have been with a large 
amount of non-trafficking property, 
and having numbers of people to feed, 
whilst my companion was unable to 
move without the assistance of eight 
men to carry him in a hammock, 
we being totally without the means 
of purchase in the territory of one 
of the most inhospitable of all the 
tribes with which we have had 
connection. This timely supply was 
one of the many strokes of good for- 
tune which befell us upon this jour- 
ney, and for which we have so 
much reason to be grateful Help 
had always reached us at the time 
when least we expected it, but when 
we most required it. My health had 
been improving ever since I first 
reached the lake, and enjoyed those 
invigorating swims upon its surface, 
and revelled in the good living af- 
forded by the market at Ujiji. The 
facilities of the place giving us such 
a choice of food, our powers in the 
culinary art were tried to their full- 
est extent. It would be difficult to 
tell what dishes we did not make 
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there. Fish of many sorts done up 
in all the fashions of the day—meat 
and fowl in every form—vegetable 
soups, and dishes of numberless 
varieties—fruit-preserves, custards, 
custard-puddings, and jellies—and 
last, but not least, buttered crum- 
pets and cheese, formed as fine a 
spread as was ever set before a 
king. But sometimes we came to 
fault, when our supply of milk 
was, on the most foolish pretexts, 
stopped by Kannina, who was the 
only cow-proprietor in the neigh- 
bourhood. At one time he took 
offence because we turned his im- 
portunate wives out of the house, in 
mistake for common beggfrs. On 
another occasion, when I showed 
him a cheese of our mannfacture, 
and begged he would allow me 
to instruct his people in the art of 
making them, he took fright, de- 
clared that the cheese was something 
supernatural, and that it could never 
have been made by any ordinary ar- 
tifice; moreover, if his people were 
shown the way to do it one hundred 
times, they would never be able to 
comprehend it. He further showed 
his alarm by forbidding us any more 
milk, lest, by our tampering with it, 
we should bewitch his cows, and 
make them all rundry. <A year’s ac- 
climatisation had by this time pro- 
duced a wonderful effect on all the 
party : so that now, with our fresh 
supplies, most of us marched away 
from Ujiji in better condition than 
we had enjoyed since leaving the 
coast. The weather was very fine, 
the rainy season having ceased on 
the 15th May ; we marched rapidly 
across the eastern horn of the 
mountains back to the ferry on the 
Malagarazi, but by a more north- 
erly route than the one by which 
we came. We reached this river 
in early June, and found its ap- 
pearance very different from what 
it was on our former visit, at the 
beginning of the monsoon. Then its 
waters were contained within its 
banks, of no considerable width ; but 
now, although the rains had ceased 
here long ago, the river had not only 
overflowed its banks, but had sub- 
merged nearly all the valley in which 
it lies, to the extent at least of a mile 
or more. As the prevailing winds 
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thronghout the year are from the 
eastward, and as rains usually come 
up against it, we may infer, as we see 
by the state of the river, that its 
source being situated to the north- 
ward in the greater heights, the axis 
of these mountains is later affected 
by the discharge of the monsoon 
than these more southern regions, 
where the hills are less high, and 
consequently have less attractive 
power on the clouds and rains. This 
reasoning is also applicable to the 
swelling of the rivers which are be- 
yond this mountain group, and which 
shed their waters to the northward, 
into the Nile. After. crossing the 
river, we hurried along by a more 
southerly and straighter road than 
we formerly came by, and reached 
Kazeh towards the latter end of 
June. Here Shaykh Snay, the prin- 
cipal Arab merchant of the depdt, 
received us with his usual genuine 
hospitality, arranged a house espe- 
cially for our use, and with him 
we again established our headquar- 
ters. This man, when we were for- 
merly detained here to form our 
second caravan on our journey west- 
wards, housed us, and carefully at- 
tended to our wants. He took charge 
of our kit, provided us with porters, 
and finally became our agent. Living 
with him, surrounded by an Arab 
community, felt like living in a civil- 
ised land. For the Arab’s manners 
and society are as pleasant and 
respectable as can be found in any 
Oriental family. Snay had travelled 
as much as, or more than, any person 
in this land; and from being a 
shrewd and _ intelligent inquirer, 
knew everybody and everything. It 
was from his mouth, on our former 
visit to Kazeh, that I first heard of 
the Nyanza, or, as he called it, the 
Ukerewé Sea; and then, too, I first 
proposed that we should go to it in- 
stead of journeying westward to the 
smaller waters of Ujiji. He had 
travelled up its western flank to Ki- 
buga, the capital of the kingdom of 
Uganda, which I consider, deducing 
my conclusions from a large mass of 
information, to be in 2° north Jati- 
tude and 31° east longitude. How- 
ever, I will give you his own words, 
and you may judge for yourself. 

. Shaykh Snay informant: “I was 
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once three years absent on a visit to 
King Sunna, at his capital, Kibuga, in 
the Uganda kingdom, occupied by a 
tribe called Waganda. Starting from 
Unyanyembé (latitude 5° south and 
longitude 33° east), it took me thirty- 
five marches to reach Kitangura 
(bearing N.N.W.), and twenty more 
marches going northwards, with the 
morning sun a little on my right 
face (probably north by east), to ar- 
rive at Kibuga. The only people that 
gave me any trouble on the way are 
the Wasoe, situate at the beginning 
of the Karagwah district; but that 
was only trifling, and lasted but three 
or four marches, The Karagwah dis- 
trict (a mountainous tract of land, 
containing several high spurs of hill, 
the eastern buttresses of these Lune 
Montes, and washed on the flanks 
by the Ukerewé Sea) is bounded on 
the north by the Kitengura river, 
beyond which the Wanyoros’ terri- 
tory (crescent shape) lies, with the 
horns directed eastwards. Amidst 
them, situate in the concave, or Jake 
side, are the Wagandas, to whose 
capital I went. Anybody wishing 
to discover the northern boundary of 
the lake should go to Kibuga, take 
good presents, and make friends with 
the reigning monarch ; and, with his 
assistance, buy or construct boats on 
the shore of the lake, which is about 
five marches east of his capital. 
North, beyond the Wagandas, the 
Wanyoros are again met with; and 
there quarrels and wars were so rife, 
from a jealousy existing among them, 
that had these people known of a 
northern boundary, I still might not 
have heard of it. On crossing the 
Kitangura river, I found it emanat- 
ing from Urundi (a district in the 
Mountains of the Moon), and flowing 
north-easterly. My impression is that 
it falls into the lake. The breadth 
of the river is very great, I should 
imagine some five to six hundred 
yards, and it contains much water, 
overflowing as the Malagarazi does 
after rains. There are also numer- 
ous other little streams on the way 
to Kibuga, but none so great as the 
Katonga river. This, like the rest, 
comes from the west, and flows to- 
wards the lake. It has a span of two 
thousand yards—is very deep when 
full; but sinks and is very sluggish 
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in the dry season, when water-lilies 
and rushes overspread its surface, 
and the musquitoes are very annoy- 
ing. The cowrie shell, brought from 
the Zanzibar coast, is the common 
currency amongst those northern 
tribes; but they are not worth the 
merchant’s while to carry, as beads 
and brass (not cloth, for they are 
essentially a bead-wearing and naked 
people) are eagerly sought for and 
taken in exchange. Large sailing 
craft, capable of containing forty or 
fifty men, and manned and navigated 
after the fashion of ocean mariners, are 
reported by the natives to frequent 
the lake* in a north-easterly direc- 
tion. We Arabs believe ‘in this re- 
port, as everybody tells the same 
story; but don’t know how it hap- 
pens to be so, unless it is open to the 
sea. The Kitangura river is crossed 
in good-sized wooden canoes; but 
the Katonga river can only be passed 
in the dry season, when men walk 
over it on the lily leaves; cattle, too, 
are then passed across in certain open 
spaces, guided by a long string, 
which is attached to the animals’ 
heads.” 

Other Arab and Sowahili merchants 
have corroborated Snay’s statement, 
as also a Hindi merchant, called Musa, 
whom I especially mention as I con- 
sider him a very valuable informant 
—not only from the straightforward 
way he had of telling his story, but 
also because we could converse with 
one another direct, and so obviate 
any chance of errors, After describ- 
ing his route to the north in minute 
detail, stage by stage, with great pre- 
cision, and to the same effect as all 
the other accounts, he told me of 
a third large river to the northward 
of the Line, lying northward beyond 
Uganda; it is much larger than the Ka- 
tonga, and generally cailed the Usoga 
River, because it waters that district. 
Although he had recently visited 
Kibuga, and had lived with Sultan 
Mtésa, the present reigning monarch 
in place of Sunna, who died since Snay 
was there, he had no positive or defi- 
nite idea of the physical features of any 
of the country beyond the point which 
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he had reached; but he produced a 
negro slave of the Wanyoro tribe who 
had been to Usoga, and had seen the . 
river in question. This man called 
the river Kivira, and described it as 
being much broader, deeper, and 
stronger in its current than either 
the Katonga or Kitangura river; that 
it came from the generally acknow- 
ledged direction of the lake, and that 
it intersected stony, hilly ground on 
its passage to the north-west. This 
river Kivira, I now believe (although 
I must confess at first I did not), is the 
Nile itself. For on a subsequent occa- 
sion, when talking to a very respect- 
able Sowahili merchant by name 
Shaykh Abdullah bin Nasib, about 
the Nyanza, he corroborated the 
story about the miners, who are 
said to keep logs and use sextants, 
and mentioned that he had heard of 
a tribe called Bari, living on the’ 
Kivira river. Now, the Bari people 
mentioned by him are evidently 
those which have long since been 
known to us as a tribe living on the 
Nile in latitude 4° north, and longitude 
32° east, and described by the different 
Egyptian expeditions sent up the Nile 
to discover its source. M. Ferdinand 
Werne (says Dr. Beke) has published 
an account of the second expedition’s 
proceedings, in which he took part; 
and which, it appears, succeeded in 
getting further up the river than 
either of the others. “The author 
states that, according to Lacono, 
King of Bari, the course of the river 
continues thence southwards a dis- 
tance of thirty days’ journey.” This, 
by Dr. Beke’s computation, places the 
source of the Nile just where I have 
since discovered the Nyanza’s south- 
ern extremity to be, in the second 
degree south longitude, lying in the 
Unyamuézi country.t Here we see 
how singularly all the different in- 
formers’ statements blend together, 
in substantiating my opinion that 
the Nyanza is the great reservoir or 


‘fountain-head of that: mighty stream 


that floated Father Moses on_ his 
first adventurous sail—the Nile. 
Even Ptolemy, we see, is right in stat- 
ing that the Nile is fed by the waters 





* Query—The Nile, as Bahari, the word they use for lake, is also used to ex- 


press a large river. 


+ See Dr. Beke’s paper on “ The Sources of the Nile,” printed 1849. 
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coming from the Mountains of the 
Moon: and though he has not placed 
those mountains exactly where they 
should be on his map—from not un- 
’ derstanding the true disposition of 
the various physical geographical 
features which occupy that part of 
Africa—still it is wonderfully near the 
trath for an hypothetical production. 

I began the formation of the new 
caravan for exploring Northern Unya- 
muézi immediately after our arrival, 
but found it difficult to do things 
hurriedly. There was only one man 
then at Unyanyembé, who knew 
the Sowahili language, and would 
consent to act as my Kirangozi;* 
and as he had come all the way from 
Ujiji with us, he required a few days 
to arrange things at his home, in a vil- 
lage some distance off. Whilst he was 
absent nothing could go on; but the 
Arabs paid us daily visits, and gave 
many useful hints about the journey 
in prospect. One hint must especially 
be regarded, which was, to take care, 
on arrival at the lake, that I did not 
enter the village of a certain sultan 
called Mahaya, to whose district 
Muanza, at the southern extremity 
of the lake, they directed me to go. 
This precautionary warning was ad- 
vanced in consequence of a trick the 
Sultan had played an Arab, who, 
after visiting him in a friendly way, 
was forcibly detained until he paid a 
ransom for himself; an unjast mea- 
sure, which the Arabs pointedly ad- 
vert to as destructive to commercial 
interests. To lose no time whilst the 
Kirangozi was away—for I had a long 
business to do in a very short space 
of time—I intimated to the Shaykh, 
our Ras-cafila, and the Belooch 
guards, my intention of taking them 
with me to the lake, and ordered 
them to prepare for the journey by a 
certain Cate. The Shaykh demurred, 
saying he would give a definite an- 
swer about accompanying me _ be- 
fore the time of starting, but sub- 
seqnently refused (I hear, as one 
reason), because he did not con- 
sider me his chief. I urged that 
it was as much his duty as mine to 
go there; and said, unless he changed 
his present resolution, I should cer- 
tainly recommend the Government 
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not to pay the gratuity which the 
consul had promised him on condi- 
tion that he worked entirely to our 
satisfaction, in assisting the expedi- 
tion to carry out the Government’s 
plans. The Jemadar of the Belooch 
guard, on seeing the Shaykh hold 
back, at first raised objections, and 
then began to bargain. He fixed a 
pay of one gora, or fifteen cloths per 
man, as the only condition on which 
I should get their services; for they 
all declared that they had not only 
been to Ujiji, the place appointed by 
Sultan Majid and their chief before 
leaving Zanzibar, but that they had 
overstayed the time agreed upon for 
them to be absent on these travels. 
Considering the value of time, I ac- 
ceeded to this exorbitant demand; 
moreover, the dry season had now set 
in, and the Arabs at this period cease 
travelling, from fear of being caught 
by droughts in those deserts which lie 
between this place and the east-coast 
range, where, if the ponds and pnd- 
dles dry up, there is so little water in 
the wells that travelling becomes pre- 
carious. Farther, I had not only to 
go through a much wilder country 
than we had travelled in before, two 
and a half degrees off, to discover and 
bring back full particulars of the 
Nyanza, but had to purchase cattle 
sufficient for presents, and food for the 
whole journey down to the coast, 
within the limited period of six weeks. 
The Arab depét now came into play 
to satisfy this sudden and unexpected 
call upon our store of cloths. There 
were ten Belooches fit for service, 
and for each of them a gora was 
bought at the dendt, at a valuation 
of 10 dollars each, or 100 the lot. 
In addition to this, they received 
an advance of 15 maunds of white 
beads in lieu of rations —a rate of 1 Jb. 
per man per diem for six weeks. 
The Kirangozi now returned with 
many excuses to escape the undertak- 
ing. He declared that all the roads 
were rendered impassable by wars; 
and that it was impossible for him 
to undertake the responsibility of es- 
corting me in so dangerous a country. 
After a good deal of bothering and 
persuading he at length acceded, and 
brought fifteen pagazis or porters 





* Kirangozi—leader of a caravan. 
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from his own and some neighbouring 
villages. To each of these I gave five 
cloths as hire, and all appeared ready: 
but not so. Bombay’s Seedi nature 
came over him, and he would not 
move a yard unless I gave him a 
month’s wages in cloth upon the spot. 
I thought his demand an imposition, 
for he had just been given a cloth. 
His wages were originally fixed at five 
dollars a month, to accumulate at 
Zanzibar until our return there; but 
he was to receive daily rations the 
same as all the other men, with an 
occasional loin cloth covering when- 
ever his shukka might wear out. All 
these strikes with the Belooches and 
slaves, were in consequence of their 
having bought some slaves, whose 
whims and tastes they could not sa- 
tisfy without our aid ; and they knew 
these men would very soon desert 
them unless they received occasion- 
al alluring presents to make them 
contented. But finessing is a kind of 
itch with all Orientals, as gambling 
is with those who are addicted to it, 
and they would tell any lie rather 
than gain their object easily by the 
simple truth, on the old principle that 
“stolen things are sweetest.” Had 
Bombay only opened his heart, the 
matter would have been settled at 
once, for his motives were of a supe- 
rior order. He had bought, to be his 
adopted brother, a slave of the Wah- 
ha tribe, a tall, athletic, fine-looking 
man, whose figure was of such excel- 
‘lent proportions that he would have 
been remarkable in any society; and 
it was for this youth, and not himself, 
he had made sv much fass and used so 
many devices to obtain the cloths. 
Indeed, he is a very singular charac- 
ter, not caring one bit about himself, 
how he dressed, or what he ate; ever 
contented, and doing everybody’s 
work in preference to his own, and of 
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such exemplary honesty, he stands a 
solitary marvel in the land; he would 
do no wronz to benefit himself—to 
please anybody else there is nothing he 
would stick at. I now gave him five 
cloths at his request, to be eventually 
deducted from his pay. Half of them 
he gave to a slave called Mabruk, who 
had been procured by him for leading 
Captain Burton’s donkey, but who 
had not, in consequence of bad be- 
haviour, reverted to my service. This 
man he also designated “ brother,” 
and was very warmly attache to, 
though Mabruk had no qualificacions 
worthy of attracting any one’s affec- 
tions to him. He wasa sulky, dogged, 
pudding-headed brute, very ugly, but 
very vain; he always maintained a 
respectable appearance, to cloak his 
disrespectful manners. The remain- 
der was expended in loin-cloths, some 
spears and a fez (red Turkish cap), 
the wearing of which he shared by 
turns with his purchased brother, 
and a little slave child whom he had 
also purchased and employed in look- 
ing after the general wardrobe, and 
in cooking his porridge dinner, or 
fetching water and gathering sticks. 
On the line of march he carried 
Bombay’s sleeping-hide and water- 
gourd, 

And nowI am ready to lead you 
over my second voyage of discovery 
—the one which, to my mind, is 
by far the most satisfactory, and I 
trust it will be so to you; for it takes 
you into the richest part of Africa, 
and discloses to you the probable, and 
I believe true, source of that mighty 
stream the Nile; and has almost, 
if not entirely, solved a problem 
which it has been the first geographi- 
cal desideratum of many thousand 
years to ascertain, and the ambition 
of the first monarchs of the world to 
unravel. 


VICTORIA NYANZA. 


Kazen, UNYANYEMBE, UNYAMUEZI, 9th July, 1858. 


The caravan, consisting of one Kir- 
angozi, twenty Pagazis, ten Belooches 
as guard, Bombay, Mabruk, and Gae- 
tano, escorting a kit sufficient for six 
weeks, left Kazeh to form camp at 
noon. The Belooches were all armed 
with their own guns, save one, 





who carried one of Captain Burton’s 
double rifles, an eight-bore by W. 
Richards, I took with me for sport- 
ing purposes, as well as for the defence 
of the expedition, one large five-bore 
elephant gun, also kindly lent by 
Captain Burton; and of my own, one 
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two-grooved four-gauge single rifle, 
one polygrooved twenty-gauge dou- 
ble, and one double smooth twelve- 
bore, all by John Blisset of High 
Holborn. The village they selected to 
form up in was three miles distant on 
the northern extremity of this, the Un- 
yanyembé district. I commenced the 
journey myself at 6 P.M, as soon as 
the two donkeys I took with me to ride 
were caught and saddled. It wasa 
dreary beginning. The escort of Be- 
looches who accompanied me had 
throughout the former journeys been 
held in great disgrace, and were in 
consequence all sullen in their man- 
ner, and walked with heavy gait and 
downcast countenances, looking very 
much as if they considered they had 
sold themselves when striking such 
a heavy bargain with us, for they evi- 
dently saw nothing before them but 
drudgery and a continuance of past 
hardships, The nature of the track 
increased the general gloom; it lay 
through fields of jowari (holcus) across 
the plain of Unyanyembé. In the sha- 
dow of night, the stalks, awkwardly 
lying across the path, tripped up 
the traveller at every step ; and whilst 
his hands, extended to the front, were 
grasping at darkness to preserve his 
equilibrium, the heavy bowing ears, 
ripe and ready to drop, would bang 
against his eyes. Further, the heavy 
soil added not a little in ruffling the 
temper ; but it was soon over, though 
all our mortification did not here 
cease. The Pagazis sent forward had 
deposited their loads and retired home 
to indulge, it is suspected, in those 
potations deep of the universal pombe 
(African small. beer), that always pre- 
cede a journey, hunt, or other adven- 
ture—without leaving a word to 
explain the reason of their going, or 
even the time which they purposed 
being absent. 

10th July.—The absence of the 
Pagazis caused a halt, for none of 
them appeared again until after dark. 
The bad example set by Shaykh Said 
in shirking from this journey, is dis- 
tressingly evident in every counte- 
nance. The Belooches, gloomy, de- 
jected, discontented, and ever grum- 
bling, form as disagreeable a party as 
was ever the unfortunate lot of any 
man to command, 

11th.—We started on the journey 
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northwards at 7 a.M., and, soon clear- 
ing the cultivated plain, bade adieu 
to Unyanyembé. The track passed 
down a broad valley, with a gentle 
declination, which was full of tall but 
slender forest trees, and was lined 
on either side by low hills. We passed 
some pools of water, and also two 
Wasukumas caravans, one of ivory, 
destined for the coast, and the other 
conveying cattle to the Unyanyembé 
markets. Though the country through 
which we passed was wild and un- 
inhabited, we saw no game but a 
troop of zebras, which were so wild 
that I could not get near them. After 
walking fifteen miles, we arrived at 
the district of Ulékampuri, entered a 
village, and I took up my quarters in 
a negro’s hut. My servants and por- 
ters did the best they could by pig- 
ging with the cattle, or lying in the 
shade under the eaves of the huts. 
Up to this point the villages, as is the 
case in all central Unyamuézi, are built 
on the most luxurious principles. They 
form a large hollow square, the walls 
of which are their huts, ranged on all 
sides of it in a sort of street consist- 
ing of two walls, the breadth of an 
ordinary room, which is partitioned 
off to a conven'ent size by interior 
walls of the same earth-construction 
as the exterior ones, or as our Sepoys’ 
lines are made in Ind'a. The roof is 
flat, and serves as a store-place for 
keeping sticks to burn, drying grain, 
pumpkins, mushrooms, or any vege- 
tables they may have. Most of these 
compartments contain the families 
of the villagers, together with their 
poultry, brewing utensils, cooking ap- 
paratus, stores of grain, and any- 
thing they possess, The remainder 
contain their flocks and herds, prin- 
cipally goats and cows, for sheep do 
not breed well in the country, and 
their flesh is not much approved of 
by the people. What few sheep there 
are appear to be an offshoot from the 
Persian stock. They have a very 
scraggy appearance, and show but 
the slightest signs of the fat-rumped 
proportions of their ancestors. The 
cows, unlike the noble Tanganyika 
ones, are small and short-horned, and 
are of a variety of colours, They 
carry a hump like the Brahminy bull, 
but give very little milk. In front of 
nearly every house you see large slabs 
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of granite, the stones on which the 
jowari is ground by women, who, 
neeling before them, rub the grain 
down to flour with a smaller stone, 
which they hold with both hands at 
once. Thus rubbing and grinding 
away, their bodies sway monoton- 
ously to and fro, while they cheer 
the time by singing and droning in 
cadence to the motion of their bodies, 
The country to the east and north-east 
of this village is said to be thinly 
peopled, but, as usual, the clans are 
much intermixed, the two principal 
being Wakimbus and Wasagaris. 
I here engaged a second guide or 
leader for five shukkas (small loin- 
cloths) Amerikan, as a second war, 
different from the one he had heard 
of and spoken about at Kazeh, had 
broken out exactly on the road I 
was pursuing, and rendered -my first 
leader’s experience of no avail. The 
evening was spent by the porters 
in dancing, and singing a song which 
had been evidently composed for the 
oceasion, as it embraced everybody’s 
name connected with the caravan, 
but more especially Mzungu (the 
wise or white man), and ended 
with the prevailing word amongst 
these curly-headed bipeds, “ Grub, 
Grub, Grub.” It is wonderful to see 
how long they will, after a long fa- 
tiguing march, keep up these festivi- 
ties, singing the same song over and 
over again, and dancing and stamp- 
ing, with their legs and arms flying 
about like the wings of a semaphore, 
as they move slowly round and round 
in the same circle and on the same 
ground; their heads and _ bodies 
lolling to and fro in harmony with 
the rest of the dance, which is always 
kept at more even measure when, as 
on this occasion, there were some 
village drums beating the measure 
they were wont to move by. 
12th.—The caravan got under 
way by 6 a.m. and we marched 
thirteen miles to a village in the 
southern extremity of the Unyam- 
bewa district. Fortunately tempers, 
like butterflies, soon change state. 
The great distractor Time, together 
with the advantage of distance, has 
produced such a salutary effect on the 
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Belooches’ minds, that this morning’s 
start was accomplished to the merry 
peals of some native homely ditty, 
and all moved briskly forward, This 
was the more cheering to me because 
it was the first occasion of their hav- 
ing shown such signs of good feeling 
by singing in chorus on the line of 
march, The first five miles lay over 
flattish ground winding amongst low 
straggling hills of the same formation 
as the whole surface of the Unyam- 
uézi province, which is diversified 
with small hills composed of granite 
outcrops. As we proceeded, the 
country opened into an extensive 
plain, covered, as we found it at 
first, with rich cultivation, and then 
succeeded by a slender tree forest, 
amongst which we espied some ante- 
lopes, all very wary and difficult of 
approach. At the ninth mile was a 
pond of sweet water, the greatest 
luxury in the desert. Here I ordered 
a halt’ for half an hour, and made a 
hearty breakfast on cold meat, pot- 
ted Tanganyika shrimps, ronelle 
jelly, with other delicacies, and 
coffee. The latter article was bought 
from the Kazeh merchants. Towards 
the close of the journey a laughable 
scene took place between an ivory 
caravan of Wasukumas* and my 
own. On nearing each other, the 
two kirangozis or leaders slowly 
advanced, marching in front of the 
single-file order in which caravans 
worm along these twisting narrow 
tracks, with heads awry, and eyes 
steadfastly fixed on one another, and 
with their bodies held motionless and 
strictly poised, like rams preparing 
for a fight, rashed in with their heads 
down, and butted continuously till 
one gave way. The rest of the cara- 
van then broke up their order of march, 
and commenced a general mélée. In 
my ignorance—for it was the first 
time I had seen such a scrimmage— 
I hastened to the front with my knob- 
bed stick, and begun reflecting where 
I could make best use of it in divid- 
ing the combatants, and should no 
doubt have laid to, if I only could 
have distinguished friend from foe ; 
but both parties, being black, were 
so alike, that I hesitated until they 





*Sukuma means north, and the Wasukumas are consequently northmen, or 


northern Wanyamuézi, 
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stopped to laugh at my excited 
state, and assured me that it was 
only the enactment of a common cus- 
tom in the country when two strange 
caravan - leaders meet, and each 
doubts who should take the supremacy 
in choice of side. In two minutes 
more the antagonists broke into broad 
laughter, and each went his way. 
The villages about here are numerons, 
and the country, after passing the 
forest, is highly cultivated, and 
affords plenty of provisions; but un- 
fortuna‘ely as yet the white beads 
which I have brought have no value 
with the natives, and I cannot buy 
those little luxuries, eggs, butter, and 
milk, which have such a powerfal 
influence in making one’s victuals 
good and palatable; whereas there is 
such a rage for coloured beads, that if 
I had brought some, I might pur- 
chase anything. 

13th.—The caravan started at 
6.30 a.m., and after travelling eight 
miles over an open, waving, well-cul- 
tivated country, stopped at the last 
village in Unyambéwa. The early 
morning before starting was wasted 
by the Pagazis “ striking” for more 
cloth, and refusing to move unless I 
complied with their demand. I per- 
emptvrily refused, and they then tried 
to wheedle me out of beads. In 
demanding cloth, they pretended that 
they were suffering from the chill- 
ing cold of night—a pretence too 
absurd to merit even a civil reply. I 
then explained to my head men 
that I would rather anything hap- 
pened than listen to such imposture as 
this; for did the men once succeed by 
tricks of this sort, there would never 
be an end to their trying it on, and 
it would ultimately prove highly 
injurious to future travellers, espe- 
cially to merchants. On the route 
we had nothing to divert the atten- 
tion, save a single Wasukumas cara- 
van proceeding southwards to Un- 
yanyembe. A sultana called Ungugu 
governs this district. She is the first 
and only female that we have seen in 
this position, though she succeeded 
to it after the custom of the country. 
I imagine she must have had a worth- 
less husband, since every sultan can 
have as many wives as he pleases, and 
the whole could never have been bar- 
I rallied the porters for pulling 
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up after so short a march, but could 
not indace them to goon. They de- 
clared that forests of such vast extent 
Jay on ahead, that it would be quite 
impossible to cross them before the 
night set in. In the evening I had a 
second cause for being vexed at this 
loss of time, when every mile and 
hour was of so much importance; 
for by our halt the sultana got news 
of my arrival, and sent a messenger 
to request the pleasure of ny com- 
pany at her house on the morrow, 
In vain I pleaded for permission to 
go and see her that moment, or to do 
so on my return from the Nyanza; 
her envoy replied that the day 
was so far spent, I could not arrive 
at her abode till after dark, and she 
would not have the pleasure of see- 
ing me sufficiently well. He there- 
fore begged I would attend to the 
letter of her request, and not fail to 
visit her in the morning. 

The lazy Pagazis, smelling flesh, 
also aided the deputy in his en- 
deavours to detain me, by saying 
that they could not oppose her ma- 
jesty’s will, lest at any future time, 
when they might want again to pass 
that way, she should take her revenge 
upon them. Though this may be 
considered a very reasonable excuse, 
I doubt much, if their interests had 
lain the opposite way, whether they 
would have been so cautious. How- 
ever, it was not difficult to detect their 
motives for bringing forward such an 
urgent reason against me, as it is a 
custom in this country that every 
wealthy traveller or merchant shall 
pay a passport-fee, according to his 
means, to the sultan of the country 
he travels through, who, in return, 
gives a cow or goat as a mark of 
amity; and this is always shared 
amongst the whole caravan. 

14th.—The sultana’s house was 
reported to be near, soI thought to 
expedite the matter by visiting her in 
person, and thus perhaps probably 
gaining an afternoon’s march. Other- 
wise to have sent the Jemadar with 
a present would have been suffi- 
cient, for these creatures are pure 
Mammonists. Vain hope, trying to 
do anything in a hurry in Negroland! 
I started early in the morning, unfor- 
tified within, and escorted by two 
Belooches, the Kirangozi, three por- 
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ters, Bombay, and Mabruk. The 
necessary presents were also taken: 
these consisted of one barsati,* one 
dhoti Amerikan,t and one shukka 
kiniki.t This latter article was to be 
kept in reserve, to throw in at last and 
close with, as farther demands beyond 
what is given are invariably made. 
After walking six miles over a well- 
cultivated plain, I felt anxious to 
know what they meant by “near,” 
and was told, as usual, that the house 
was close at hand. Distrustful, but 
anxious to complete the business as 
speedily as possible (for to succeed in 
Africa one must do everything one’s- 
self), I followed the envoy across one 
of the waves that diversify the face 
of the country, descended into a well- 
cultivated trough-like depression, and 
mounted a second wave six miles fur- 
ther on. Here at last, by dint of per- 
severance, we had the satisfaction of 
seeing the palisadoed royal abode. 
We entered it by an aperture in the 
tall slender stakes which surround 
the dwellings and constitute the pali- 
sading, and after following up a pas- 
sage constructed of the same material 
as the outer fence, we turned suddenly 
into a yard full of cows—a substi- 
tute for ananteroom. Arrived there, 
the negroes at once commenced beat- 
ing a couple of large drums, half as 
tall as themselves, made something 
like a beer-barrel, covered on the top 
with a cow-skin stretched tightly over, 
by way of adrum-head. This drum- 
ming was an announcement of our 
arrival, intended as a mark of regal 
respect. For ten minutes we were 
kept in suspense, my eyes the while 
resting upon the milk-pots which 
were being filled at mid-day, but I 
could not get a drop, At the expira- 
tion of that time, a body of slaves 
came rushing in, and hastily desired 
us to follow them. They led us down 
the passage by which we entered, and 
then turned up another one similarly 
constructed, which brought us into 
the centre of the sultana’s establish- 
ment—a small court, in which the 
common negro mushroom huts, with 
ample eaves, afforded us grateful shel- 
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ter from the blazing sun. A cow-skin 
was now spread, and a wooden stool 
set for me, that I might assume a bet- 
ter state than my suite, who were 
squatted in a circle around me. With 
the usual precaution of African nobles, 
the Jady’s maid was first sent to 
introduce herself—an ugly halting 
creature, very dirtily garbed, but 
possessing a smiling, contented face. 
Her kindly mien induced me, starv- 
ing and thirsty as I was, after my 
twelve miles’ walk, to ask for eggs 
and milk—great luxuries, considering 
how long I had been deprived of them. 
They were soon procured, and de- 
voured with a voracity that must 
have astonished the bystanders. The 
maid, now satisfied there was nothing 
to fear, whether from ghost, goblin, 
or white face, retired and brought her 
mistress, a short stuinpy old dame, 
who had seen at least some sixty 
summers, Her nose was short, squat, 
and flabby at the end, and her eyes 
were bald of brows or lashes; but 
still she retained great energy of 
manner, and was blessed with an 
ever-smiling face. The dress she 
wore consisted of an old barsati, 
presented by some Arab merchant, 
and was if anything dirtier than her 
maid’s attire. The large joints of all 
her fingers were bound up with small 
copper wire, her legs staggered under 
an immense accumulation of ankiets 
made of brass wire wound round ele- 
phant’s tail or zebra’s hair; her arms 
were decorated with huge solid brass 
rings, and from other thin brass wire 
bracelets depended a great assortment 
of wooden, brazen, horn, and ivory 
ornaments, cut in every shape of talis- 
manic peculiarity. Squatting by my 
side, the sultana at once shook hands. 
Her nimble fingers then first mani- 
pulated my shoes (the first point of no- 
tice in these bare-footed climes), then 
my overalls, then my waistcoat, more 
particularly the buttons, and then my 
coat—this latter article being so muc 

admired, that she wished I would pre- 
sent it to her, to wear upon her own 
fair person. Then my bands and fin- 
gers were mumbled, and declared to 





* Barsati—a coloured cloth, 


+ One dhoti — 2 shukkas; 1 shukka — 4 cubits, or 2 yards Amerikan (Ame- 


rican sheeting). 
} Kiniki—a thin indigo-dyed cloth. 
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be as soft as a child’s, and my hair 
was likened to a lion’s mane. “* Where 
is he going?” was the all-important 
query. This, without my understand- 
ing, was readily answered by a dozen 
voices, thus: “He is going to the 
Lake, to barter his cloth for large 
hippopotami teeth.” Satisfied with 
this plausible story, she retired into 
privacy, and my slave, taking the 
hint, soon followed with the kuhon- 
go,* duly presented it, and begged 
gage in my name to depart. 

ut as she had always given a bul- 
lock to the Arabs who visited her, I 
also must accept one from her, though 
she could not realise the fact that so 
scurvy a present as mine could be 
intended for her, whose pretensions 
were in no way inferior to those of 
the Unyanyembé Sultan. An Arab 
could not have offered less, and this 
was a rich Mzengu! Misfortunes 
here commenced anew: the bullock 
she was desirous of giving was out 
grazing, and could not be caught 
until the evening, when all the cattle 
are driven in together. Further, she 
could not afford to lose so interesting 
& personage as her guest, and volun- 
teered to give me a shakedown for 
the night. I begged she would con- 
sider my position—the absolute neces- 
sity for my hurrying—and not in- 
sist on my acceptance of the bullock, 
or be offended by my refusing her 
kind offer to remain there, but per- 
mit our immediate departure. She 
replied that the word had gone forth, 
so the animal must be given; and if I 
still persisted in going, at any rate 
three porters could remain behind, 
and drive it on afterwards. To this 
I reluctantly consented, and only on 
the Kirangozi’s promise to march the 
following morning. Then, with the 
usual farewell salutation, “ Kuaheré, 
Mzungu,” from my pertinacious host- 
ess, I was not sorry to retrace my 
steps, a good five hours’ walk. We 
re-entered camp at 7.20 p.m., which 
is long after dark in these regions so 
near to the equator, All palaces here 
are like all the common villages be- 
yond Unyamuézi proper, and are usu- 
ally constructed on the same prin- 
ciple as this one. They consist of a 
number of mushroom-shaped grass 
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huts, surrounded by a tall slender 
palisading, and having streets or pas- 
sages of the same wooden construc- 
tion, some winding, some straight, 
and others crosswise, with outlets at 
certain distances leading into the dif- 
ferent courts, each court usually con- 
taining five or six huts partitioned off 
with poles as the streets are. These 
courts serve for dividing the different 
families, uncles and cousins occupy- 
ing some, whilst slaves and their 
relatives live in others. Besides this, 
they have their cattle-yards. If the 
site of the village be on moist or soft 
ground, it is usual, in addition to the’ 
palisading, to have it further fortified 
by a moat or evergreen fence. 
15th.—We left Unyambéwa_ at 
7 aM. and reached a village in 
the Ibanda district, having marched 
seven miles over flat ground, growing 
fine crops in some places, with the re- 
mainder covered by the usual slender 
forest trees. The road was very good 
and regular. In the afternoon the 
three porters arrived with the sul- 
tana’s bulldck, and were attended by 
her nephew and managing man, and 
by some of her slaves as drivers. 
The nephew asked first for some 
more presents in her name; as this 
was refused, he requested something 
for the drivers. I gave them a cloth, 
and he then pleaded for himself, as 
he had sacrificed so much time and 
trouble for me. I satisfied him with 
one fundo of beads (a bunch of 
beads sufficient to form ten khetes 
or necklaces), and we parted; a full 
khete is a string of beads double 
the length of the fore-arm, or suffi- 
ciently long to encircle the neck 
twice. The Belooches, finding that 
nothing but the coarsest grains were 
obtainable with the white beads they 
had received, petitioned for and ob- 
tained a shukka, but under the pro- 
viso of their always assisting me to 
urge on the lazy porters, This they 
not only agreed to do, but also de- 
clared theinselves willing to execute 
any orders I might give them; they 
looked upon me as their Ma, 
Bap (mother and father, a Hin- 
dostani expression, significant of 
everything, or entire dependence on 
one as a son on his parents), and 





* Kuhongo—present, 
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considered my interests, their inte- 
rests. 

16th.—We started at 6 a.m., and 
travelled eleven miles to Ukamba, a 
village in the district of Msalala, 
which is held by a tribe called Wa- 
manda. The first four miles lay over 
the cultivated plain of Ibanda, till we 
arrived at the foot of a ridge of 
hills which, gradually closing from 
the right, intersects the road, and 
runs into a hilly country extending 
round the western side of the afore- 
said plain. We now crossed the 
range, and descended into a coun- 
try more closely studded with the 
same description of small hills, but 
highly cultivated in the valleys and 
plains that separate them. About 
twelve miles to the eastward of 
Ukamba live a tribe called Wasongo, 
and to the west, at twenty miles’ dis- 
tance, are the Waquandas. To-day 
was fully verified the absolute futility 
of endeavouring to march against 
time in these wild countries. The 
lazy Pagazis finding themselves now, 
as it were, in clover, a country full 
of all the things they love, would 
not stir one step after 11 a.m. 
Were time of no consequence, and 
coloured beads in store, such travel- 
ling as this would indeed be pleasant. 
For the country here, so different 
from the Ujiji line, affords not only 
delightful tood for the eyes, but 
abounds in flesh, milk, eggs, and 
vegetables of every variety. The 
son of the Mséné Sultan, who lives 
between Unyanyembé and Ujiji, and 
became great friends with us when 
travelling there, paid me a visit to- 
day. He caught me at work with 
my diary and instruments, and being 
struck with veneration at the sight 
of my twirling compass and literary 
pursuits, thought me a magician, and 
begged that I would cast his horo- 
scope, divine the probable extent of 
his father’s life, ascertain if there 
would be any wars, and describe the 
weather, the prospects of harvest, 
and what future state the country 
would lapse into. The shrewd Bom- 
bay replied, to save me trouble, that 
so great a matter required more days 
of contemplation than I could afford 
to give. Provisions were very dear 
when purchased with white beads, 
for they were not the fashion, and the 
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people were indifferent to them. I 
paid him one loin-cloth for four fowls 
and nine eggs, though had I had 
coloured beads I might have pur- 
chased one hen per khete (or neck- 
lace). Had this been a cloth-wear- 
ing instead of bead-decorating na- 
tion, I should have obtained forty 
fowls for one shukka (or loin-cloth), 
that being the equivalent value with 
beads, and, according to Zanzibar 
money, would be one dollar. It is 
always foolish to travel without an 
assortment of beads, in consequence 
of the tastes of the different tribes 
varying so much, and it is more 
economical in the long-run to pur- 
chase high-priced than low-priced 
beads when making up the caravan 
at Zanzibar, for every little trader 
buys the cheaper sorts, stocks the 
country with them, and thus makes 
them common. 

17th.—This day, like all the pre- 
ceding ones, is delightful, and worthy 
of drawing forth an exclamation, like 
the Indian Griff’s, of “what a fine 
day this is again!” We started at 
7 a.M., and travelled thirteen miles, 
with fine bracing air, so cold in the 
morning that my fingers tingled with 
it. We were obliged here to diverge 
from the proper road: vid Sarengé to 
avoid a civil war—the one before 
alluded to, and to escape which I 
had engaged the second guide—be- 
tween two young chiefs, brothers of 
the Wamanda tribe, who were con- 
tending for the reins of government on 
the principle that might ought to give 
the stronger right. Our new course 
led us out of the Msalala into the 
Uyombo district, which is governed 
by a sultan called Mihambo. He 
paid me a visit and presented a sheep 
—a small present, for he was a small 
chief, and could not demand a ku- 
hongo. I gave in return one shukka 
Amerikan and one shukka kiniki. 
Here all the people were very busily 
engaged in their harvest, cutting 
their jowari, and thrashing it out 
with long sticks. The whole country 
lies in long waves crested with crop- 
ping little hills, thickly clad with 
small trees and brushwood. In the 
hollows of these waves the cultiva- 
tion is very luxuriant. Here I un- 
fortunately had occasion to give my 
miserable Goanese cook-boy a sound 
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dressing, as the only means left of 
checking his lying, obstinate, de- 
structive, wasteful, and injurious 
habit of intermeddling. This raised 
the creature’s choler, and he vowed 
vengeance to the death, seconding 
his words with such a fiendish, 
murderous look, his eyes glistening 
like an infuriated tiger’s, that I felt 
obliged to damp his temerity and 
freedom of tongue by further chas- 
tisement, which luckily brought him 
to a proper sense of his duty. 
18th.—We left at 7 am., and 
travelled ten miles to Ukuni. The 
country still continues of the same 
rich and picturesque character, and 
retains daily the same unvarying tein- 
perature. On the road we met a 
party of Wayombos, who, taking ad- 
vantage of the Wamandas disturb- 
ances, liad lifted some forty or fifty 
head of their cattle in perfect se- 
curity. I saw two albinos in this 
village, one an old woman with grey- 
ish eyes, and the other young, who 
ran away from fright, and concealed 
herself in a hut, and would not show 
again although beads were offered 
as an inducement for one moment’s 
peep. The old lady’s skin was of 
an unwholesome fleshy-pink hue, and 
her hair, eyebrows, and eyelashes 
were a light yellowish white. This 
march wa3 shortened by two Pagazis 
falling sick. I surmised this illness 
to be in consequence of their having 
gorged too much beef, to which they 
replied that everybody is sure to 
suffer pains in the stomach after eat- 
ing meat, if the slayer of the animal 
happens to protrude his tongue and 
clench it with his teeth during the 
process of slaughtering. At last the 
white beads have been taken, but at 
the extravagant rate of two khetes 
for four eggs, the dearest I ever paid. 
19th.—The caravan proceeded at 
6 a.M., and after going eight miles 
re-entered the Msalala district’s fron- 
tier, where we put up in a village 
three miles beyond the border. The 
country throughout this march inay 
be classed in two divisions, one of 
large and extensively cultivated plains, 
with some fine trees about; and the 
other of small irregularly disposed 
hills, the prevailing granitic outcrops 
of thisregion. There is no direct line 
northwards here, so we had to track 
about, and hit upon the lines be- 
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tween the different villages, which 
enhanced our trouble and caused 
much delay. At this place I wit- 
nessed the odd operation of brother- 
making. It consists in the two men 
desirous of a blood-tie being seated 
face to face on a cow’s hide with 
their legs stretched out as wide to the 
front as their length will permit, one 
pair overlapping the other. They 
then place their bows and arrows 
across their thighs, and each holds a 
leaf; at the same time a third person, 
holding a pot of oil or butter, makes 
an incision above their knees, and re- 
quires each to put his blood on the 
other’s leaf, and mix a little oil with 
it, when each anoints himself with the 
brother-salve, This operation over, 
the two brothers baw] forth the names 
and extent of their relatives, and 
swear by the blood to protect the 
other till death. Ugogo, on the high- 
place so full of inhabitants compared 
with the other places on that line, 
that the coast people quote it as a 
wonderfal instance of high population; 
but this district astonished all my re- 
tinue. The road to-day was literally 
thronged with a legion of black hn- 
manity so exasperatingly bold, that 
nothing short of the stick could keep 
them from jostling me. Poor crea- 
tures! they said they had come a 
long way to see, and now must have 
a good long stare; for when was 
there ever a Mzungu here before ? 
20th.—We broke ground at 6 a.m., 
and after travelling through high 
cultivation six miles, were suddenly 
stopped by a guard of Wamandas, 
sent by Kurua, a sultan of that 
tribe, and chief of the division we 
were marching in. Their business 
was to inform us that if we wished 
to travel to the Lake, the sultan 
would give directions to have us 
escorted by another route, as his 
eldest brother was disputing the 
rights of government with him along 
the line we were now pursuing; and 
added, that our intentions would 
be only known to him by the part 
we might choose to take. These 
constant interruptions were becom- 
ing very troublesome; so as we 
were close to the confines of these 
two malcontents, I was anxious to 
force our way on, and agreed to 
do so with the Belooches. But the 
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tiresome, lazy, flesh-seeking Pagazis 
saw a feast in prospect by the sul- 
tan’s arrangement, and would not 
move an inch. Further, the Kiran- 
gozi requested his discharge if I was 
otherwise than peacefully inclined. 
The guard then led us to Mgogwa, 
the sultan’s village a little off the 
road. Kurua is @ young man, not 
very handsome himself, but has two 
beautiful young wives. They secured 
mea coitortable house, showed many 
attentions, and sent me a bowl of 
fresh sweetmilk, the very extreme of 
savage hospitality. In the evening 
he presented me with a bullock. This 
I tried to refuse, observing that flesh 
was the prime cause of all my hin- 
drances; but nothing would satisfy 
him; I must accept it, or he would 
be the laughing-stock of everybody for 
inhospitality. If I gave nothing in re- 
turn, he should be bappy as long as 
his part of host was properly fulfilled. 
Salt, according to the sultan, is only 
to be fuund here in the same efflo- 
rescent state in which I saw it yester- 
day—a thin coating overspreading 
the ground, as though flour had been 
sprinkled there. 

27th.— Halt. I gave the sultan, as a 
return present, one dhoti Amerikan 
and six cubits kiniki, what I thought 
to be just the value of his bullock. 
His kindness was undoubtedly wor- 
thy of a higher reward, but I feared to 
excite these men’s cupidity, as there 
is no end to their tricks and finesse, 
whenever they find a new chance 
of gain, and I now despaired of ac- 
complishing my task in time. How- 
ever, Kurua seemed quite happy un- 
der the circumstances, and considered 
the exchange of kuhongos a bond of 
alliance, and proclaimed that we were 
henceforth to be brothers. He then 
said he would accompany me back to 
Unyanyembé, on my return from the 
Lake, «nd would exchange any of his 
cows that I might ‘take a fancy to for 
powder, which I said I had there. The 
quantity of cattle in Msalala surpasses 
anything I have seen in Africa. Large 
droves, tended by a few men each, 
are to be seen in every direction over 
the extensive plains, and every vil- 
lage is filled with them at night. The 
cultivation also is as abundant as the 
cattle are numerous, and the climate 
is delightful. To walk till breakfast, 
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9 a.M., every morning, I find a luxury, 
and thence till noon I ride with plea- 
sure; but the next three hours, 
though pleasant in a hut, are too 
wari to be agreeable under hard ex- 
ertion. The evenings and the morn- 
ings, again, are particularly serene, 
and the night after 10 p.m., so cold 
as to render a blanket necessary. But 
then you must remember that all the 
country about these latitudes, on 
this meridian, 33° east, is at an alti- 
tude of 3500 to 4000 feet. My dinner 
to-day was improved by the addition 
of tomatoes and the bird’s-eye chili 
—luxuries to us, but which the ne- 
groes, so different from Indians, never 
care about, and seldom grow. The 
cotton-plant is as fine here as at 
Unyanyembé or Ujiji, and anything 
would grow with only the trouble of 
throwing down the seed. It is a great 
pity that the country is not in better 
hands. From all I can gather, there 
is no fixed revenue paid to these 
sultans; all their perquisites are oc- 
casional kuhongos received from tra- 
vellers ; a per-centage on all foreign 
seizures whether by battle or plun- 
der; and a certain part of all wind- 
falls, such as a share of the sports- 
man’s gamebag, in the shape of ele- 
phant’s tusks or flesh or the skins of 
any wild animals; otherwise they live 
by the sweat of the brow of their 
slaves, in tilling their ground, tending 
their cattle, or trafficking for them in 
slaves and ivory. It seems destined 
that I should never reach the goal of 
my ambition. To-day the Jemadar 
finds himself too unwell to march, and 
two other Belooches say the same. 
This is an effectual obstacle; for the 
guard declares itself too weak to 
divide, and the sultan blows on the 
fire of my mortification by saying 
that these are troubled times, and 
advises our keeping all together. He 
says that his differences have been 
going on these five years with his 
eldest brother, and now he wishes 
to bring them to a crisis, which he 
proposes doing after my return, when 
he will obtain powder from me, and 
will have the preponderating influ- 
ence of Arab opinion brought to bear 
in his favour by the aid of their guns 
—an impressive dodge which Africa 
has of proving right in its own way. 
22d.—After much groaning and 
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grumbling, I got the sick men on 
their legs by 7 a.m., and we marched 
eight miles to Senagongo, the boma* 
(palisade) of Sultan Kanoni, Kurua’s 
second brother. These two younger 
brothers side together against the 
eldest. They are all by different 
mothers, and think the father’s pro- 
perty should fairly come to all alike. 
It is a glaring instance of the bad 
effects of a plurality of wives; and 
being contrary to our constitutional 
laws of iparriage, I declined giving 
them an opinion as to who was right 
or wrong. 

To avoid the seat of war my track 
was rather tortuous. On the east or 
right side the country was open, and 
afforded a spacious view; but on 
the west this was limited by an ir- 
regularly-disposed series of low hills. 
Cultivation and scrub-jungle alter- 
nated the whole way. ‘The miserable 
Goanese, like a dog slinking off to 
die, slipped away behind the caravan, 
and hid himself in the jungle to suffer 
the pangs of fever in solitude. I sent 
men to look for him in vain; party 
succeeded party in the search, till 
at last night set in without his ap- 
pearing. It is singular in this country 
to find how few men escape some fever 
or other sickness, who make a sudden 
march after living a quiet stationary 
life. It appears as if the bile got stir- 
red, suffused the body, and, exciting 
the blood, produced this effect. I 
had to admonish a silly Belooch, 
who, foolishly thinking that powder 
alone could not hurt a man, fired his 
gun off into a mass of naked human 
jegs, in order, as he said, to clear the 
court. The consequence was, that at 
least fifty pairs got covered with nu- 
merous small bleeding wounds, all 
dreadfully painful from the saltpetre 
contained in the powder. It was for- 
tunate that the sultan was a good 
man, and was present at the time it 
occurred, else a serious row might 
have been the consequence of this 
mischievous trick. 

23d.—Halt. We fired alarm-guns 
all night to no purpose ; so at day- 
break three different parties, after re- 
ceiving particular orders how to scour 
the country, were sent off at the same 
time to search for Gaetano. Fortu- 
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nately the Belooches obeyed my in- 
junctions, and at 10 a.m. returned 
with the man, who looked for all the 
world exactly like a dog who, 
guilty of an indiscretion, is being 
brought in disgrace before his master 
to receive a flogging; for he knew I 
had a spare donkey for the sick, and 
had constantly warned the men from 
stopping behind alone in these law- 
less countries, The other two parties 
adopting, like true Easterns, a better 
plan of their own, spent the whole 
day ranging wildly over the country, 
fruitlessly exerting themselves, and 
frustrating any chance of my getting 
even an afternoon’s march. Kanoni 
very kindly sent messengers all over 
his territory to assist in the search: 
he, like Kurua, has taken every 
opportunity to show me those little 
pleasing attentions which always 
render travelling agreeable. These 
Wamandas are certainly the most 
noisy set of beings that I ever met 
with: commencing their fétes in the 
middle of the village every day at 
3 P.M., with screaming, yelling, rush- 
ing, jumping, sham-fighting, drom- 
ming, and singing in one collective in- 
harmonious noise, they seldom cease 
till midnight. Their villages, too, are 
everywhere much better protected by 
bomas (palisading) than is usual in 
Africa, arguing that they are a 
rougher and more warlike people 
than the generality. If shoved aside, 
or pushed with a stick, they show their 
savage nature by turning fiercely like 
a fatted pig upon whoever tries to 
poke it up. 

24th—The march commenced at 
7 a.M., and here we aguin left the 
direct road to avoid a third party 
of belligerent Wamandas, situated 
in the northern extremity of the 
Msalala district, on the highway 
between Unyanyembé and the Lake. 
On bidding the sultan adieu, he 
was very urgent in his wishes 
that I should take a bullock from 
him. This I told him I should 
willingly have accepted, only that it 
would delay my progress; and he, 
more kindly than the other chief, 
excused me. Finding that none of 
our party knew the road, he advanced 
a short way with us, and generously 
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offered to furnish us with a, guide to 
the Lake and back, saying that he 
would send one of his own men after 
us to a place he appointed with my 
Kirangozi. I expressed my gratitude 
for his thoughtful consideration, and 
we parted with warm regard for 
one another. Unfortunately, Bom- 
bay, who is not the clearest man 
in the world in expressing himself, 
stupidly bungled the sultan’s ar- 
rangement, and we missed the map. 
To keep the Pagazis going was a 
matter of no little difficulty: after 
the fifth mile they persisted in enter- 
ing every village that they came 
across, and throwing down their 
loads, were bent upon making an 
easy day’s work of it. I, on the 
contrary, was equally persistent in 
going on, and neither would allow 
the Belooches to follow them nor 
entered the villages myself, until 
they, finding their game of no avail, 
quietly shouldered their loads, and 
submitted to my orders. This day’s 
journey was twelve miles over a 
highly-cultivated, waving country, 
at the end of which we took up our 
abode in a deserted village called 
Kahama. 

25th.—We got under way at '7 A.M., 
and marched seven and a half hours, 
when we entered a village in the 
district of Nindo, nineteen miles 
distant. After passing throngh a 
belt of jungle three miles broad, we 
came upon some villages amidst a 
large range of cultivation. This 
passed, we penetrated a large wilder- 
ness of thorn and bush jungle, having 
sundry broad grassy flats lying at 
right angles to the road, Here I 
saw a herd of hartebeests, giraffes, 
and other animals, giving to the 
scene a truly African character. The 
tracks of elephants and different large 
beasts prove that this place is well 
tenanted in the season. The close- 
ness of the jungle and evenness of 
the land prevented my taking any 
direct observations with the compass ; 
but the mean oscillations of its card 
showed a course with northing again. 
This being a long stage, I lent my 
ass to a sick Belooch, and we accom- 
plished the journey, notwithstanding 
the great distance, in a pleasant and 
spirited manner. This despatch may 
in part be attributable to there being 
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so much desert, and the beloved 
“ orub” and the village lying ahead 
of us aa | the men on. 

26th.—We broke ground at 7 a.m., 
and after passing the village cultiva- 
tion, entered a waterless wilderness 
of thorn and tree forest, with some 
long and broad plains of tall grass 
intersecting the line of march. These 
flats very much resemble some we 
crossed when travelling close to and 
parallel with the Malagarazi river ; 
for by the cracked and flawy nature 
of the ground, now parched up by a 
contant drought, it shows that this 
part gets inundated in the wet season. 
Indeed, this peculiar grassy flat for- 
mation suggests the proximity of a 
river everywhere in Africa; and I 
felt sure, as afterwards proved true, 
that a river was not far from us. The 
existence of animal life is another 
warranty of water being near; ele- 
phants and buffaloes cannot live a 
day without it. Fortunately for my 
mapping, a sinall conical hill over- 
topped the trees in advance of our 
track, at twelve miles from the start- 
ing-point. We eventually 
alongside of it, and travelled on 
six miles farther to a village in the 
cultivated plain of Salawé, a total 
distance of eighteen miles. The whole 
country about here was covered with 
harvest-workers, who, on seeing my 
approach, left off work and followed 
me into the village. As nothin 
proves better the real feelings ea 
natural propensities of a nation than 
the impulsive actions of the children, 
I will give a striking instance, as it 
occurred to me to-day. On seeing a 
child approach me, 1 offered him a 
handful of beads, upon which the 
greedy little urchin snatched them 
from my hand with all the excited 
eagerness of a monkey. He clenched 
tight hold of them in his little fists, 
and, without the slightest show of 
any emotions of gratitude, retired, 
carrying his well-earned prize away 
with a self-satisfied and perfectly 
contented air, not even showing 
the beads to his parents or play- 
mates. I called Bombay’s atten- 
tion to this transaction, and con- 
trasted it with the joyful, grateful 
manner in which an English child 
would involuntarily act if suddenly 
become possessed of so much wealth, 
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by hurrying off to his mamma, and 
showing what fine things the kind 
gentleman had given him. Bombay 
passed on my remark with a twelve- 
month’s grin upon his face, to his in- 
quiring brother, Mabruk, and then ex- 
plained the matter to his sooty friends 
around, declaring that such tumma 
(avaricious) propensities were purely 
typical of the Seedi’s nature. At 
the usual hour of departure this 
morning, the Kirangozi discovered 
that the Pagazis’ feet were sore from 
the late long marches, ani declared 
that they could not walk. To this 
the Jemadar replied that the best 
asylum for such complaints was on 
ahead, where the sahib proposed to 
kill some goats, and rest a day. The 
Kirangozi replied, “ But the direct 
road is blocked up by wars; if a 
march must be made, I will show 
another route three marches longer 
round.” “That,” answered the Jema- 
dar, “is not your business; if any 
troubles arise from marauders, we, 
the Belooches, are the fighting men— 
leave that to us.” At last the Kiran- 
gozi, getting quite disconcerted, de- 
clared that there was no water on the 
way. “ Then,” quoth the energetic 
Jemadar, “ were your gourds made for 
nothing? if you don’t pack up at 
once, you and my stick shall make 
acquaintance.” The party was then 
off in a moment. On the way we 
wet some herdsmen driving their 
cattle to Unyanyembeé, and inquired 
from them the state of the road. 
They said that the country beyond 
a certain distance was safe and 
quiet, but corroborated the Kiran- 
gozi’s statement as to warriors being 
in the immediate neighbourhood, who 
came and visited this place from the 
west, where is the northern extremity 
of the Msalala district. Several va- 
rieties of antelopes were seen, and 
the Belooches fired at an ostrich. 
As in the last place, no milk could 
be obtained, for the people, fearing 
the Wamandas, had driven off their 
cattle to the northward. It is evident, 
trom the general nakedness of the 
people, that cloth or beads do not find 
their way much here, which is ac- 
counted tor by so few merchants ever 
coming this way. Hardly a neck 
here is decorated, and they seldom 
wear anything but the cormmon goat- 
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skin covering, hung over the shoulder 
by a strap or string like a game-bag, 
which covers only one hip at a time, 
and might as well be dispensed with 
as far as decency is concerned; but 
at night they take it off, and spread 
it on the ground to protect them- 
selves from the cold and moisture of 
the earth. This district is occupied 
by a tribe called Waumba; to the 
east of it, thirty miles distant, are the 
Wanatiya, and thirty miles westward, 
the Wazinza tribes. 

27th—At 6 A.M. we crawled 
through the opening in the palisading 
which forms the entrances of these 
villages, and at once perceived a tall, 
narrow pillar of granite, higher than 
Pompey’s at Alexandria, or Nelson’s 
Monument in Charing Cross, tower- 
ing above us, and having sundry huge 
boulders of the same composition 
standing around its base, much in 
the same peculiar way as we see at 
Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain. This 
scene strikes one with wonderment 
at the oddities of nature, and taxes 
one’s faculties to imagine how on 
earth the stones ever became tilted up 
in this extraordinary position; but 
farther on, about five miles distant, 
we encountered another and even 
higher pillar, that quite overtop- 
ped the trees and everything about 
it. This and the former one served 
as good station-marks for the whole 
journey, the latter being visible at 
eight miles’ distance. After the first 
eight miles, which terminates the cul- 
tivated district of Salawé, the track 
penetrated a waterless desert of thorn 
and small tree forest, lying in a broad 
valley between low hills. As the sick 
Belooch still occupied my steadier 
donkey Ted, I was compelled to 
mount the half-broken Jenny—so 
playfal with her head and heels, that 
neither the Shaykh nor any other 
man dared sit upon her, The man’s 
sickness appears to be one of those 
eccentric complaints, the after-effects 
of African fevers: it was attended 
with severe pain, and swelling ex- 
tending over the stomach, the right 
side, the right arm, and the right half 
of the neck, depriving hii of sleep 
and repose. In every position, whe- 
ther sitting, lying, standing, rising 
up, or sitting down, he complained 
of aching muscles, I purchased 8 
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goat and sheep for the men for one 
dhoti Amerikan. 

28th.—Halt. This stoppage was 
for the restoration of wounded feet, 
the Pagazis’ being all blistered by 
the last four long marches, I now 
slaughtered and gave the two pur- 
chased animals to the men, as no one 
grumbled at my refusing the last 
bullock, a recognised present for the 
whole party, though nominally given 
to the Sahib. These people, like the 
Arabs, and all those who have many 
wives, seem to find little enjoyment 
in that domestic bliss so interesting 
and beautiful in our English homes. 
Except on rare occasions, the hus- 
band never dines with his wife and 
family, always preferring the exclu- 
sive society of his own sex; even the 
boys, disdaining to dine with their 
mothers, mess with the men; whilst 
the girls and women, having no other 
option, eat a separate meal by them- 
selves, 

29th—We started at 6 a.m, and 
marched thirteen miles to a village 
at the northern extremity of the dis- 
trict. The face of the country is still 
very irregular, sometimes rising into 
hills, at other times dropping into 
dells, but very well cultivated in the 
lower portion; whilst the brown 
granite rocks, with trees and brush- 
wood covering the upper regions, 
diversify the colouring, and form a 
pleasing contrast to the scene; added 
to this, large and frequent herds 
graze about the fields and amongst the 
villages, and give animation to the 
whole. Amongst the trees, palms here 
take a prominent part. Indeed, for 
tropical scenery, there are few places 
that could equal this; and if the 
traveller, as he moves along, sur- 
rounded by the screeching, howling, 
inquisitive savages, running rudely 
about, and boisterously jostling him, 
could only divest himself of the idea 
that he is a bear baited by a yelping 
pack of hounds, the journey would 
be replete with enjoyment. Crossing 
some hills, the caravan sprang a covey 
of guinea-fowls, and at some springs 
in a valley 1 shot several couple of 
sand-grouse, darker in plumage than 
any I ever saw in Africa or India, and 
not quite so big as the Thibet bird. 
The chief of the village offered me a 
bullock, but as the beast did not ap- 


pear until the time of starting, I de- 
clined it. Neither did I give him 
any cloth, being convinced in my 
mind that these and other animals 
have always been brought to me by 
the smuller chiefs at the instigation 
of the Kirangozi, and probably aided 
by the rest of the flesh-loving party 
in general. The Jemadar must have 
been particularly mortified at my way 
of disposing of the business, for he 
talked of nothing else but flesh and 
the animal from the moment it was 
sent for, his love for butcher-meat 
amounting almost to a frenzy. The 
sandstone in this region is highly im- 
pregnated with iron, and smelters do 
a good business; indeed, the iron 
for nearly all the tools and cutlery 
that are used in this division of 
Eastern Africa is found and manu- 
factured here. It is the Brum- 
magem of the land, and has not 
only rich but very extensive iron- 
fields stretching many miles north, 
east, and west. I brought some spe- 
cimens away. Cloth is little prized 
in this especially bead country, and 
I had to pay the ridiculous sum of 
one dhoti kiniki for one pot of honey 
and one pot of ghee (clarified butter). 

80th.—The caravan started at 6 
A.M., and travelled four miles north- 
wards, amidst villages and cultiva- 
tion. From this point, on facing to 
the left, I could discern a sheet of 
water about four miles from me, 
which ultimately proved tw be a 
creek, and the most southern point 
of the Great Nyanza, which, as I have 
said before, the Arabs described to 
us as the Ukerewé Sea. We soon 
afterwards descended into a grassy 
and jangly depression, and arrived 
at a deep, dirty, viscid nullah (a wa- 
ter course that only runs in wet 
weather), draining the eastern coun- 
try into the southern end of the creek. 
To cross this (which I will name Jor- 
dan for future reference), was a matter 
of no small difficulty, especially for the 
donkeys, whose fording seemed quite 
hopeless, until the Jemadar, assisted 
by two other Belooches, with blows 
and threats made the lazy Pagazis 
work, and dragged them through the 
mud by sheer force. This operation 
lasted so long that, after crossing, 
we made for the nearest village in 
the Uvira district, and completed a 
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journey of eight miles. The country 
to the eastward appeared open and 
waving, but to the north and far 
west very hilly. The ground is fer- 
tile, and the flocks and herds very 
abundant. Hippopotami frequent 
the nullah at night, and reside there 
during the rainy season; but at this, 
the dry half of the year, they retreat 
to the larger waters of the creek. 
Rhinoceroses are said to pay nightly 
visits to fields around the villages, 
and commit sad havoc on the crops. 
The nullab, running from the south- 
east, drains the land in that direc- 
tion; but a river, I hear, rising in 
the Msalala district, draws off the 
water from the lays we have recently 
been crossing, to the westward of our 
track, where its course lies, and emp- 
ties it into the creek on the opposite 
side to where the nullah debouches, 
81st—On hearing that a shorter 
track than the Sukuma one usually 
frequented by the Arabs led to Mu- 
anza, the place Shaykh Snay ad- 
vised my going to, I started by it 
at8 a.m.; and after following it west- 
ward down the nullah’s right bank 
a few miles, turned up northwards, 
and continued along the creek to a 
village, eight miles distant, at the fur- 
ther end of the Urima district, where 
we took up our quarters. The country 
has a mixed and large population 
of smiths, agriculturists, and herds- 
men, residing in the flats and de- 
pressions which lie between the 
scattered little hills, During the 
rainy season, when the lake swells, 
and the country becomes super-sa- 
turated, the inundations are so great 
that all travelling becomes suspended. 
The early morning was wasted by 
the unreasonable Pagazis in the fol- 
lowing absurd manner. It will be 
remembered that, on starting from 
Unyanyembé, these cunning rascals 
begged for cloth as a necessary pro- 
tection against the cold. This seemed 
reasonable enough, if they had not 
just before that received their hire in 
cloth; for the nights were so cold 
that I should have been sorry to be 
as naked as they were; but their 
real motive for asking was only to 
increase their stock for this present 
occasion, as we now shall see. Two 
days ago, they broke ground with 
great difficulty, and only on my as- 
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suring them that I would wait at 
the place a day or two on my re- 
turn from the lake, as they express- 
ed their desire to make a few halts 
there, and barter their hire of cloth 
for jembés (iron hoes), to exchange 
again at Unyanyembé, where those 
things fetch double the price they 
do in these especially iron regions, 
Now to-day, these dissembling 
creatures, distrusting my word as 
they would their own brethren’s, 
stoutly refused to proceed until their 
business was completed,—suspecting 
I should break my word on return- 
ing, and would not then wait for 
them. They had come all this way 
especially for their own benefit, and 
now meant to profit by their trouble. 
Fortunately, the Jemadar and some 
other Belooches, who of late had 
shown great energy and zeal in pro- 
moting iny views, pointed out to them 
that they were really more bound to 
do my business than their own, as 
they had engaged to do so, and since 
they could never have come there at 
all excepting through my influence 
and by my cloths; further, if they 
bought their hoes then, they would 
have to carry them all the way to 
the Lake and back. The Kirangozi 
acknowledged the fairness of this 
harangue, and soon gave way; but 
it was not until much more arguing, 
and the adoption of other persuasive 
means, that the rest were induced to 
relinquish their determination. 

1st August.—This day’s march, 
commenced at 6 a.M., differs but 
little from the last. Following down 
the creek which, gradually increasing 
in breadth as it extended north- 
wards, was here of very consider- 
able dimensions, we saw many little 
islands, well- wooded elevations, 
standing boldly out of its waters, 
which, together with the hill-dotted 
country around, afforded a most agree- 
able prospect. Would that my eyes 
had been strong enough to dwell, un- 
shaded, upon such scenery! but my 
French gray spectacles so excited the 
crowds of sable gentry who followed 
the caravan, and they were so bois- 
terously rude, stopping and peering 
underneath my wide-awake to gain 
a better sight of my double eyes, 
as they chose to term them, that 
it became impossible for me to 
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wear them. I therefore pocketed 
the instrument, closed my eyes, and 
allowed the donkey I was riding to 
be quietly pulled along. The evil 
effects of granting an indulgence to 
those who cannot appreciate it, was 
more obvious every day. To secure 
speed and contentment, I had indulged 
the Pagazis by hiring double numbers, 
and giving each only half a recognised 
burden; but what has been the re- 
turn? Yesterday the Pagazis stopped 
at the eighth mile, because they said 
that so large a jungle was in our 
front that we could not cross it dur- 
ing daylight. I disbelieved their 
‘story, and gave them to understand, 
on submitting to their request, that 
I was sure their trick for stopping 
me would turn to their own disad- 
vantage; for if my surmise proved 
true, as the morrow would show, 
I should give them no more indul- 
gence, and especially no more meat. 
On our arrival to-day there was a 
great hubbub amongst them, because 
I ordered the Jemadar and Kirangozi, 
with many of their principal men, to 
sit in state before me; when I gave 
a cloth to the soldiers to buy a goat 
with, and, turning to the Kirangozi, 
told him I was sorry I was obliged 
to keep my word of yesterday, and, 
their story having proved false, I 
must depart from the principle I 
had commenced upon, of feeding both 
parties alike, and now they might 
feel assured that I would do nothing 
further for their comfort until I could 
see in them some desire to please me. 
The screw was on the tenderest part ; 
a black man’s belly is his god; and 
they no sooner found themselves de- 
prived of their wonted feast, than 
they clamorously declared they would 
be my devoted servants; that they 
had come expressly to serve me, and 
were willing to do anything I wished. 
The village chief offered me a goat; 
but as it came at the last moment be- 
fore starting, I declined it. To-day’s 
track lay for the first half of the way 
over a jungly depression, where we 
saw ostriches, flonikans, and the small 
Saltiana antelopes; but as their shy- 
ness did not allow of an open ap- 
proach, I amused myself by shooting 
partridges. During the remainder 
of the way, the caravan threaded be- 
tween villages and cultivation lying 
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in small valleys, or crossed over low 
hills, accomplishing a total distance 
of twelve miles. Here we put up at 
a village called Ukumbi, occupied 
by the Walaswanda tribe. 

2d.—We set out at 6 s.m., and 
travelled thirteen miles by a tortuous 
route, sometimes close by the creek, 
at other times winding between small 
hills, the valleys of which were 
thickly inhabited by both agricultu- 
ral and pastoral people. Here some 
small perennial streams, exuding 
from springs by the base of these hills, 
meander through the valleys, and 
keep all vegetable life in a constant 
state of verdant freshness. The creek 
still increases in width as it extends 
northward, and is studded with 
numerous small rocky island hills, 
covered with brushwood, which, 
standing out from the bosom of the 
deep-blue waters, reminded me of a 
voyage I once had in the Grecian 
Archipelago. The route also being 
so diversified with hills, afforded 
fresh objects of attraction at every 
turn, and to-day, by good fortune, 
the usually troublesome people have 
attended more to their harvest-mak- 
ing, and Jeft me to the enjoyment of 
the scenery. My trusty Blissett made 
a flonikan pay the penalty of death 
for his temerity in attempting a 
flight across the track. The day’s 
journey lasted thirteen miles, and 
brought us into a village called Isa- 
miro. 

8d.—The caravan, after quitting 
Isamiro, began winding up a long 
but gradually inclined hill—which, 
as it bears no native name, I will 
call Somerset—until it reached its 
summit, when the vast expanse 
of the pale-blue waters of the 
Nyanza burst suddenly upon my 
gaze. It was early morning. The 
distant sea-line of the north horizon 
was defined in the calm atmosphere 
between the north and west points 
of the compass; but even this did not 
afford me any idea of the breadth of 
the lake, as an archipelago of islands 
(vide map, Bengal Archipelago), each 
consisting of a single hill, rising 
to a height of 200 or 300 feet above 
the water, intersected the line of 
vision to the left; while on the right 
the western horn of the Ukerewé 
Island cut off any further view of 
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its distant waters to the eastward 
of north. A sheet of water—an 
eltow of the sea, however, at the 
base of the low range on which 
I stood—extended far away to the 
eastward, to where, in the dim dis- 
tance, a hummock-like elevation of 
the mainland marked what I under- 
stood to be the south and east angle 
of the lake. The large and import- 
ant islands of Ukerewé and Mzita, 
distant about twenty or thirty miles, 
formed the visible north shore of this 
firth. The name of the former of 
these islands was familiar to us as 
that by which this long-desired lake 
was usually known. It is reported 
by the natives to be of no great ex- 
tent; and though of no considerable 
elevation, I could discover several 
spurs stretching down to the water’s 
edge from its central ridge of hills. 
The other island, Mzita, is of greater 
elevation, of a hog-backed shape, 
but being more distant, its physical 
features were not so distinctly visi- 
ble. In consequence of the North- 
ern islands of the Bengal Archipel- 
ago before mentioned obstructing 
the view, the western shore of the 
lake could not be defined; a series 
of low hill-tops extended in this 
direction as far as the eye could reach; 
while below me, at no great distance, 
was the debouchure of the creek, 
which enters the lake from the south, 
and along the banks of which my last 
three days’ journey had led me. This 
view was one which, even in a well- 
known and explored country, would 
have arrested the traveller by its 
peaceful beauty. The islands, each 
swelling in a gentle slope to a rounded 
summit, clothed with wood between 
the rugged angular closely-cropping 
rocks of granite,seemed mirrored in 
the calm surface of the lake ; on which 
I here and there detected a small black 
speck, the tiny canoe of some Muanza 
fisherman. On the gently shelving 
plain below me, blue smoke curled 
above the trees, which here and there 
partially concealed villages and ham- 
lets, their brown thatched roofs con- 
trasting with the emerald green of 
the beautiful milk-bush, the coral 
branches of which cluster in such pro- 
fusion round the cottages, and form 
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alleys and hedgerows about the vil- 
lages as ornamental as any garden 
shrub in England. But the pleasure of 
the mere view vanished in the presence 
of those more intense and exciting 
emotions which are called up by the 
consideration of the commercial and 
geographical importance of the pros- 
pect before me. I no longer felt any 
doubt that the lake at my feet gave 
birth to that interesting river, the 
source of which has been the subject 
of so much speculation, and the ob- 
ject of so many explorers. The 
Arab’s tale was proved to the letter, 
This is a far more extensive lake 
than the Tanganyika; ‘‘so broad you 
could not see across it, and so long 
that nobody knew its length.”* | 
had now the pleasure of perceiving 
that a map I had constructed on Arab 
testimony, and sent home to the Royal 
Geographical Society before leaving 
Unyanyembé, was so substantially cor- 
rect that in its general outlines I had 
nothing whatever to alter. Further, 
as I drew that map after proving their 
first statements about the Tangan- 
yika, which were made before my 
going there, I have every reason to 
feel confident of their veracity rela- 
tive to their travels north through 
Karagwah, and to Kibuga in Uganda. 
When Shaykh Snay told us of the 
Ukerewé, as he called the Nyanza, 
on our first arrival at Kazeh, pro- 
ceeding westward from Zanzibar, he 
said, “If you have come only to see 
a large bit of water, you had better 
go northwards and see the Ukerewé ; 
for it is much greater in every respect 
than the Tanganyika ;” and so, as far 
as I can ascertain, it is. Muanza, 
our journey’s end, now lay at*our 
feet. It is an open, well-cultivated 
plain on the southern end, and lies 
almost flush with the lake; a happy, 
secluded-looking corner, containing 
every natural facility to make life 
pleasant. After descending the hill, 
we followed along the borders of the 
lake, and at first entered the settle- 
ment, when the absence of boats 
arousing my suspicions, made me 
inquire where the Arabs, on coming 
to Muanza, and wishing to visit 
Ukerewé, usually resided. This, I 
heard, was some way further on; 80 





* ‘Lhis magnificent sheet of water I have ventured to name Victoria, after our 


gracious Sovereign.—J. H. S. 
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with great difficulty I persuaded the 
porters to come away and proceed at 
once to where they said an Arab 
was actually living. It was a singu- 
lar coincidence that, after Shaykh 
Snay’s caution as to my avoiding 
Sultan Mahaya’s village, by inquir- 
ing diligently about him yesterday, 
and finding no one who knew his 
name, the first person I should 
have encountered was himself, and 
that, too, in his own village. The 
reason of this was, that big men 
in this country, to keep up their 
dignity, have several names, and thus 
mystify the traveller, I then pro- 
ceeded along the shore of the lake in 
an easterly direction, and on the way 
shot a number of red Egyptian geese, 
which were very numerous; they are 
the same sort here as I once saw in 
the Somali country. Another goose, 
which unfortunately I could not kill, 
is very different from any I ever saw 
or heard of; it stands as high as 
the Canadian bird, or higher, and 
is black all over, saving one little 
white patch beneath the lower man- 
dible. It was fortunate that I came on 
here, for the Arab in question, called 
Mansur bin Salim, treated me very 
kindly, and he had retainers belong- 
ing to the country, who knew as much 
about the lake as anybody, and were 
of very great assistance. I also found 
a good station for making observa- 
tions on the lake. It was Mansur 
who first informed me of my mistake 
of the morning, but said that the evil 
reports spread at Unyanyembé about 
Mahaya had no foundation; on the 
contrary, he bad found him a very 
excellent and obliging person. 

To-day we marched eight miles, 
and have concluded our journey 
northwards, a total distance of 226 
miles from Kazeh, which, occupying 
twenty-five days, is at the rate of 
nine miles per diem, halts inclusive. 

4th.—Early in the morning I took 
a walk of three miles. easterly along 
the shore of the lake, and ascending 
a small hill (which, to distinguish it, 
Ihave called Observatory Hill), took 
compass-bearings of all the principal 
features of the lake, Mansur and a 
native, the greatest traveller of the 
place, kindly accompanied and gave 
me every obtainable information. 
This man had traversed the island, 
as he called it, of Ukerewé from north 
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to south. But by his rough mode of 
describing it, I am rather inclined to 
think that instead of its being an 
actual island, it is a connected tongue 
of land, stretching southwards from 
a promontory lying at right angles 
to the eastern shore of the lake, which, 
being a wash, affords a passage to the 
mainland during the fine season, but 
during the wet becomes submerged, 
and thus makes Ukerewé tempo- 
rarily an island. If this conjecture 
be true, Mzita must be similarly 
circumstanced. Cattle, he says, can 
cross over from the mainland at 
all seasons of the year, by swim- 
ming from one elevation of the 
promontory to another; buat the 
Warudi, who live upon the eastern 
shore of the lake, and bring their 
ivory for sale to Ukerewé, usually em- 
ploy boats for the transit. A sultan 
called Machunda lives at the south- 
ern extremity of the Ukerewé, and has 
dealings in ivory with all the Arabs 
who gothere.One Arab at this time was 
stopping there, and had sent his men 
coasting along this said promontory 
to deal with the natives on the main- 
land, as he could not obtain enough 
ivory on the island itself. Considering 
how near the eastern shore of the lake 
is to Zanzibar, it appears surprising 
that it can pay men to carry ivory all 
the way round by Unyanyembé. But 
the Masai, and especially those tribes 
who live near to the lake, are so hos- 
tile to travellers, that the risk of 


going there is considered too great td 


be profitable, though all Arabs con- 
cur in stating that a surprising quan- 
tity of ivory is to be obtained there 
at a very cheap rate. The little hiil 
alluded to as marking the south-east 
angle of the lake, I again saw; but 
so indistinctly, though the atmosphere 
was very clear, that I imagined it to 
be at least forty miles distant. It 
is due east of my station on Ob- 
servatory Hill. I further draw my 
conclusions from the fact, that all the 
hills in the country are much about 
the same height—two or three hun- 
dred fe.t above the basial surface of 
the land; and I could only see the 
top of the hill like a hazy brown spot, 
contrasted in relief against the clear 
blue sky. Indeed, had my attention 
not been drawn to it, I probably 
should have overlooked it, and have 
thought there was only a sea horizon 
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beforeme. On facing to the W.N.W., 
I could only see a sea horizon ; and on 
inquiring how far back the land lay, 
was assured that, beyond the island 
of Ukerewé, there was an equal ex- 
panse of it east and west, and that it 
would be more than double the dis- 
tance of the little hill before alluded 
to, or from eighty to one hundred 
miles in breadth. On my inquiring 
about the lake’s length, the man faced 
to the north, and began nodding his 
head to it; at the same time he kept 
throwing forward his right hand, and, 
making repeated snaps of his fingers, 
endeavoured to indicate something 
immeasurable; and added, that no- 
body knew, but he thought it proba- 
bly extended to the end of the world. 
To the east of the Observatory, a six 
hours’ journey, probably fourteen or 
fifteen miles, the village of Suku- 
ma is situated, and there canoes are 
obtainable for crossing to Ukerewé, 
which island being six hours pad- 
dling, and lying due north of it, must 
give the firth a breadth of about 
fifteen miles. Whilst walking back 
to camp, I shot two red geese and 
a florikan, like those I once shot 
in the Somali country. This must 
have been a dainty dish for my 
half-starved Arab companion, who 
had lost all his property on first 
arriving here, and was now living on 
Mahaya’s generosity. It appears that 
nine months ago he wus enabled, by 
the assistance of Mahaya, to hire 
some boats and men at Sukuma, and 
had sent his property, consisting of 
fifteen loads of cloth and 250 jembis 
or hoes by them to Ukerewé, to ex- 
change for ivory. But by the advice 
of Mahaya, and fearing to trust him- 
self as a stranger amongst the island- 
ers, he did not accompany his merch- 
andise. Sultan Machunda, a man of 
the highest character by Unyanyem- 
bé report, on seeing such a prize enter 
his port, gave orders for its seizure, 
and will now give no redress to the 
unfortunate Mansur. All Mahaya’s 
exertions to recover it have proved 
abortive: and Mansur has therefore 
been desirous of taking his revenge 
by making an attack in person on 

kerewé, but the “ generous” Mahaya 
said, ‘ No, your life is yet safe, do not 
risk it; but let my men do what they 
can, and in the meanwhile, as I have 
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been a party to your losses, I wil] 
feed you and your people; and if I 
do not succeed in the end, you shall 
be my guest until I can amass suffi- 
cient property to reimburse your 
losses.” Mansur has all this time 
been living, like the slaves of the 
country, on jowari porridge, which is 
made by grinding the seed into flour 
and boiling it in water until it forms 
a good thick paste, when master and 
man sit round the earthen pot it is 
boiled in, pick out lumps, and suck 
it off their fingers. It was a delicious 
sight yesterday, on coming through 
Muanza, to see the great deference 
paid to Sich Belooch, Shadad, mis- 
taken for the great Arab merchant 
(or Mundewa), my humble self, in 
consequence of his riding the donkey, 
and to perceive the stoical manner 
in which he treated their attentions ; 
but, more fortunate than I usually 
have been, he escaped the rude peep- 
ing and peering of the crowd, for he 
did not, like his employer, wear 
“ double eyes.” During thie last five 
or six marches, the word Marabu, 
for Arab, instead of Mzungu, Euro- 
pean, has usually been applied to me; 
and no one, I am sure, would have 
discovered the difference, were it not 
that the tiresome Pagazis, to increase 
their own dignity and importance 
generally, gave the clue by singing 
the song of “the White Man.” The 
Arabs at Unyanyembé had advised 
my donning their habit for the trip, 
in order to attract less attention: a 
vain precaution, which I believe they 
suggested more to gratify their own 
vanity in seeing an Englishman lower 
himself to their position, than for any 
benefit that I might receive by doing 
so. At any rate, I was more comfort- 
able and better off in my flannel shirt, 
long togs, and wide-awake, than I 
should have been, both mentally and 
physically, had I degraded myself, 
and adopted their hot, long, and par- 
ticularly uncomfortable gown. 

Sultan Mahaya sent a messenger 
to say that he was hurt at the cava- 
lier manner in which I treated him 
yesterday, and, to show his wounded 
feelings, gave an order to his sub- 
jects that no man should supply me 
with provisions, or render me any 
assistance during my sojourn at 
Muanza, Luckily my larder was 
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well supplied with game, or I should 
have had to go supperless to bed, 
for no inducement would prevail on 
the people to sell anything to me 
after the mandate had been pro- 
claimed. This morning, however, we 
settled the difference in the most 
amicable manner, thus: previously 
to my departure for Observatory Hill, 
I sent the Jemadar, the Kiranguzi, 
and a large deputation of the Beloo- 
ches and Pagazis, to explain away the 
reason of iny having left his house 
so rudely, and to tender apologies, 
which were accompanied, as an 
earnest of good-will, with a large 
kahongo, consisting of one barsati, 
one dhoti Amerikan, and one gora 
kiniki, as also an intimation that I 
would pay him a visit the next day. 
This pleased him excessively; it was 
considered a visit of itself; and he 
returned the usual bullock; with a 
notification that I must remain where 
I was, to enable him to return the 
compliment I had paid him, for he 
intended walking out to see me on 
the morrow. 

5th.—As my time was getting short, 
T forestalled Mahaya in his intentions, 
and changed ground to the Sultanat, a 
rural-looking little place, perched on a 
small rocky promontory, shrouded by 
green trees, facing the N.W. side of the 
lake. Mahaya received me with great 
courtesy, arranged a hut comfortably, 
end presented a number of eggs and 
fresh milk, as he had heard that I 
was partial to such fare. He is a 
man of more than ordinary stature, 
a giant in miniature, with massive 
and muscular but well-proportioned 
limbs: he must number fifty years 
or more. His dress was the ordi- 
nary barsati; his arms were set off 
by heavy brass and copper ornaments 
encircling the wrists, and by num- 
berless sambo, or thin circles made 
from the twisted fibres of an aloetic 
plant, on each of which a single infi, 
or white porcelain bead resembling 
a little piece of tobacco-pipe, was 
strung ; these ranged in massive rows 
down the whole of his upper arm. 
Just above his elbow-joints sat a pair 
of largeivory rings. On his forehead 
two small goat or deer horns. were 
fastened by thin talismanic ornaments 
of thong for keeping off the evil eye ; 
and, finally, his neck was adorned 
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with two strings of very coarse 
blue beads. Mahaya has the fame 
of being the best and most just 
sultan in these quarters, and his 
benign — countenance, lit up 
with a pleasing expression when in 
conversation, confirms this opinion, 
though a casual observer passing 
by that dark, broad, massive face, ‘ 
still more darkened by a matting of 
short, close, and tightly-curled-up 
ringlets, would be apt to carry away 
a contrary impression. Before leav- 
ing Kazeh, I notified my intention of 
visiting Ukerewé, supposing I could 
do so in three or four days, and ex- 
plained to my men my wishes on this 
point, Hearing this, they told both 
Mahaya and Mansur, in direct terms, 
that I was going, and so needlessly 
set them to work finessing to show 
how much they were in earnest in their 
consideration of me. However, they 
have both been very warm in dis- 
suading me from visiting Ukerewé, 
apparently quite in a parental way, 
for each seems to think himself in a 
measure my guardian. Mahaya thinks 
it his duty to caution those who visit 
him from running into danger, which 
a journey to Ukerewé, he considers, 
would be. Mansur, on the other hand, 
says, as I have come from his Sultan 
Majid, he also is bound to render 
me any assistance in his power ; but 
strongly advises my giving up the 
notion of going across the water. I 
could get boats from Usukuma, he 
said, but there would be great delay 
in the business, as I should have 
first to send over and ask permission 
from Machunda to land, and then 
the collecting men and boats would 
occupy a long time. As regards the 
collection of boats taking a long 
time, these arguments are very fair, 
as I know from experience; but 
the only danger would consist in the 
circumstance of the two sultans 
being at enmity with each other, 
as in this land any one coming 
direct from an enemy’s country is 
suspected and treated as an ene- 
my. This difficulty I should have 
avoided by going straight to Sukuma 
(where the boats, I am inclined to 
think, usually do start from, though 
all concur in stating that this is 
their point of departure), and there 
obtaining boats direct. However, 
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I told them that I should have 
gone if I had found boats ready at 
once to take me across; but now I 
saw the probability of so much 
delay, that I could not afford to waste 
time in trying to obtain boats, which, 
had I succeeded in getting, I should 
have employed my time not in going 
to Ukerewé, but to the more elevated 
and friendly island of Mzita, this being 
a more suitable observatory than the 
former. These negroes’ manceuvres are 
quite incomprehensible. If Mahaya 
had desired to fleece me—and one can 
hardly give a despotic negro credit 
for anything short of that—he surely 
would have tried to detain me under 
false hopes, and have thus necessitated 
my spending cloths in his village, 
while, on the contrary, he lost all 
chance of gaining anything by giving 
advice, which induced me to leave 
him at once, never to return again 
to see him. 

At my request, Mahaya assembled 
all his principal men, and we went 
into a discussion about the lake, but 
not a soul knew anything about its 
northern extremity, altuough people 
had sometimes travelled in canoes, 
coasting along its shores by the Kar- 
agwah district to as far, I believe, as 
the Line. His wife, a pretty, crummy 
little creature of the Wanyoro tribe, 
came farther from the north than 
anybody present, and gave me the 
names of many districts in the Ug- 
anda country, which, she says, lies 
along the sea-shore. She had never 
heard of there being any end to the 
Lake, and supposed, if any way of 
going round it did exist, she would 
certainly have known it. It is re- 
markable that the Arabs should not 
be better acquainted with the ground 
that lies to the eastward of Kibuga, 
which evidently shows us that there 
must be some insurmountable diffi- 
culties between that place and Kiku- 
yu, whither the Arabs go trading via 
Mombas from Zanzibar ; for if a pas- 
sage were open by which they could 
get to Kikuyu, exactly one-third of 
the distance which they now travel 
via Unyamuézi to Zanzibar would 
be saved, This suggests a proba- 
bility that the Lake expands consi- 
derably as it continues north to the 
northward of the Line, and is so broad 
that canoes cannot cross it there, as 
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they can to the southward of the eqna- 
tor. It is well known that there is no 
communication between the east and 
west shores of the lake, excepting by 
a few occasional canoe-parties coast- 
ing along the southern end, becanse 
the waters are so very broad they 
dare not venture. That there can be 
no high mountain-range intersecting 
the Nyanza from the water-courses 
which we hear of north of the equa- 
tor, as some people have supposed, 
is evident from the numérous ac- 
counts given of the kingdom of Ug- 
anda being so flat and marshy from 
the equator to 2° or 3° north latitude; 
whilst I must have seen any, did they ° 
exist, on the south side of the equator, 
being only 150 miles from it when 
standing on itssouthern shore, Now, 
judging from all the information given 
us by the several Egyptian expedi- 
tions and missionaries sent up the 
Nile, who came across hills of no 
great elevation in 4}° north latitude 
and 81° or 82° east longitude, which 
are intersected by the Nile in the same 
way that the east coast-range is inter- 
sected by the interior plateau rivers, 
as we saw on our passage inwards 
from Zanzibar ; and farther, by the 
Arabs telling us that all the country 
on the same meridian, from the Line 
up to the second parallel north lati- 
tude, is flat and full of water-courses ; 
and then again, by knowing the re- 
spective heights of the Nyanza on 
the one side being nearly 4000 feet, 
and the Nile’s bed in latitude 4° N., 
or beyond the small hills alluded to, 
being under 2000 feet,—it would in- 
deed be a marvel if this lake is not 
the fountain of the Nile. The reason 
why those expeditions sent up the 
Nile have failed in discovering the 
Nyanza, is clearly attributable to the 
important rapids which must exist in 
consequence of this great variation of 
altitude between the north end of the 
Nyanza (which, let us suppose, is on 
the equator), and the position, in 4° 44’ 
north latitude, at which the expedi- 
tions and missions arrived, their fur- 
ther progress being stopped by these 
rapids, 

Indeed, by all accounts of the 
country lying between the Nyanza, 
as seen by the Arabs in Uganda and 
let us say Gondokoro, a mission sta- 
tion on the Nile, in north latitude 
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4° 44’, which was occupied by two 
Austrian missicnaries, Knoblecher 
and Dooyak, we find it is analogous 
in every respect to what we observed 
between the low Mrima or maritime 
plain in front of Zanzibar, and the 
high interior plateau, divided from 
one another by the east coast range, 
which is of granitic formation, the 
same in its nature exactly as those 
which they describe, and intersected 
by rivers so rapid and _ boisterous 
that no canoes can live upon them ; as, 
for instance, we found the Kinyani 
and Lufiji rivers were when passing 
over the east coast range. There 
the land dropped from 2000 or more 
feet to Jess than 800 in the short dis- 
tance of ninety miles. 

I will now proceed to give, first, 
the missionary account in 4° 44’ N,, 
and then the Arab one in 2° N.— 
a debatable bit of ground, extend- 
ing over 2° 44’, or 160 English miles, 
Talking of the missionaries, “ these 
two men,” says Dr. Petermann, “ kept 
an annual hygrometrical and meteor- 
ological register with great precision 
and scientific regularity. They had 
various instruments with them; they 
fixed their station, Gondokoro, at 
4° 44’ north latitude by astron- 
omical observations, and determined 
the altitude of the Nile’s bed to 
be only 1605 feet above the sea, 
by numerous good barometrical ob- 
servations. . . . Gondokoro is 
surrounded on three sides by small 
granitic hills, ranging from 2000 to 
4000 feet, which are intersected by 
the Nile coming from the south, as 
the king of the Bari country says, 
from 200 to 800 miles;” which is 
equivalent to saying from the Nyanza, 
as it lies exactly on the place he di- 
rects us to. “The mean annual tem- 
perature there is 83°.1 Fahr. The wet- 
test months in the year are February, 
March, April, May, and August, Thun- 
der accompanies nearly all the storms, 
and earthquakes are prevalent. The 
Nile begins to rise at Gondokoro in 
May, and keeps increasing till Septem- 
ber. The country from Gondokoro 
southwards entirely changes from the 
swampy nature which exists north- 
wards of it, and the people there 
begin to talk a different language to 
those in the north, and are very fond 
of eating mice, The winds prevail 





from the east, rarely coming from the 
west,” 

As the Arabs do not keep thermo- 
meters, scientific instruments, or pro- 
perly distributed months and seasons, 
I must say for them that from 2° to 
6° south latitude we found the mean 
temperature in the hottest month, 
August, to be only 80°; that Ugauda 
must be quite 4000 feet, to be higher 
than the lake which it borders; that 
the height of the rainy season is dur- 
ing the months of February, March, 
April, and May; and that the rivers, 
as we see by the Malagarazi, increase 
more after than before that date. 
Though it appears that the preces- 
sion of the rain tends from the south- 
ward to the northward, the same in- 
fluence that swells the Malugarazi 
would also affect the Uganda rivers, 
as they rise merely on opposite sides 
of the axis of the same mountains. 
The Arabs say, as we also have found 
it, “‘that thunder accompanies nearly 
all the storms, and the lightning thera 
is excessive, and so destructive that 
the King of Uganda expresses the 
greatest dread of it—inceed his pa- 
lace alone has been often destroyed 
by lightning. The Kitangura and 
Katonga rivers are affected by the 
rainy season in the same proportion as 
the Malagarazi, and flow north-east- 
erly towards the lake. There the Ki- 
vira river-(see maps), in nortl: latitude 
3°, of which they bring information, 
flows somewhere to the northward, 
and is not a slow sluggish stream like 
the other two, but is rapid and boister- 
ous, showing that the country drops 
to the northward.” Now here, in 
8° north latitude, where this river is 
said to flow, I think will be found 
the southern base-line of those small 
hills, from 2000 to 4000 feet high, 
lying to the south of Gondokoro, 
as the missionaries describe them; 
though these hills, to any one looking 
at them from the northern side, 
where the land is low, might appear 
a barrier to the waters of the lake 
lying beyond them, This idea 
would not occur to any one stand- 
ing on the southern side, where 
the land is nearly, if not quite as 
high as these hills themselves, In- 
deed, from the levels given, the two 
countries about Kibuga and Gondo- 
koro may be described as two land- 
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ings, with the fall between them re- 
presenting a staircase formed by the 
hills in question. The country in 
iatitudes 2° and 5° is therefore ter- 
raced like a hanging garden. 

The Nyanza, as we now see, is a 
large expansive sheet of water, flush 
with the basial surface of the country, 
and lies between the Mountains of 
the Moon (on its western side), hav- 
ing, according to Dr. Krapff, snowy 
Keenia on its eastern flank. Krapff 
tells us of a large river flowing down 
from the western side of this snowy 
peak, and trending away to the north- 
west, in a direction, as will be seen by 
the map, leading right into my lake. 
Now, returning again to the western 
side, we find that the Nyanza is 
plentifully supplied by those streams 
coming from the Lung Montes, of 
which the Arabs, one and all, give 
such consistent and concise accounts ; 
and the flowings of which, being north- 
easterly, must, in course of time and 
distance, commingle with those north- 
westerly off-flowings, before mention- 
ed, of Mons Keenia. My impression 
is, after hearing everybody’s story on 
the matter, that these streams enter 
at opposite sides of the lake, on the 
northern side of the equator, and are 
consequently very considerable feeders 
to it. To help at once in the argu- 
ment that the Nyanza exists as a large 
sheet of water to the north of the 
equator, I will anticipate a story in 
my diary, by adverting to it before its 
order or succession. On the return to 
Unyanyembé, a native of Msalala told 
me that he had once travelled up the 
western shore of the Nyanza to the 
district of Kitara, where, he says, it 
is a corroboration of the Arabs’ stories 
that coffee grows, and which place, 
by fair computation of the distances 
given as their travelling rates, I be- 
lieve to be in about 1° north lat. (see 
map). To the east of this land, at no 
great distance from the shore, he de- 
scribed the island of Kitiri as occupied 
by a tribe called Watiri, who also 
grow coffee; and there the sea was of 
such great extent, and when winds 
blew was so boisterous, that the 
canoes, although as large as the Tan- 
ganyika ones (which he had also seen), 
did not trust themselves upon it. 

Now supposing, for instance, that 
there is no overflow of water at the 


north ‘end of the Nyanza, still, from 
its altitude being so great in com- 
parison with the Nile at Gondokoro, 
it must be a considerable contributor 
to that river’s volume, if only by the 
ordinary process of percolation. If 
further proof is required about the ex- 
tent of the Nyanza, all the Arabs say 
that, on passing through the Karag- 
wah district, in latitude 1° south, they 
can see from the summit of a high 
mountain its expansive and boundless 
waters extending away to the east- 
ward as far as the eye can reach. 
The lake has the credit of being very 
deep, which I cannot believe. It cer- 
tainly bears the appearance of the 
temporary deposit of a vast flood 
overspreading a large flat surface, 
rather than the usual characteristics 
of a lake or inland sea, lying in deep 
hollows, or shut in, like the Tan- 
ganyika, by mountains. The islands 
about it are low hill-tops, standing 
out like paps on the soft placid 
bosom of the waters, and are precisely 
similar to those amongst which I have 
been travelling; indeed, any part of 
the country inundated to the same ex- 
tent would wear the same aspect. Its 
water appears, perhaps owing to the 
disturbing influence of the wind, of a 
dirty-white colour, butit is very good 
and sweet, though not so pleasant to 
my taste as the very clear Tanganyika 
water. The natives, however, who 
have wonderfully keen palates for 
detecting the relative distinctions in 
such matters, differ from me, and 
affirm that all the inhabitants prefer 
it to any other, and consequently 
never dig wells on the margin of the 
lake; whereas the Tanganyika water 
is invariably shunned, nobody ever 
drinking it unless from necessity ; not 
so much because they consider it 
to be unwholesome, as because it 
does not quench or satisfy the thirst 
so well as spring-water. Whether 
this peculiarity in the qualities of the 
waters is to be attributed to the Ny- 
anza lying on a foundation chiefly 
composed of iron, or whether the one 
lake is drained by a river, whilst the 
other is stagnant, I must leave for 
other and superior talents to de- 
cide. Fish and crocodiles are said to 
be very abundant in the lake; but with 
all my endeavours to obtain some 
specimens, I have succeeded in seeing 
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only two sorts—one similar to those 
taken at Ujiji, of a perch-like form, 
and another, very small, resemblin 

our common minnow, but not foun 

in the Ujiji market, The quantity of 
musquitos on the borders of the lake 
is perfectly marvellous; the grass, 
bushes, and everything growing there, 
are literally covered with them. As I 
walked along its shores, disturbing 
the vegetation, they rose in clouds, 
and kept tapping in dozens at a time, 
against my hands and face, in the 
most disagreeable manner. Unlike 
the Indian musqnito, they are of a 
light dun-brown colour. The Muanza 
dogs are the largest that I have yet 
seen in Africa, and still are not more 
than twenty inches high; but Mahaya 
says the Ukerewé dog is a fine animal, 
and quite different from any on the 
mainland. There are ‘but very few 
canoes about here, and those are of 
miserable construction, and only fitted 


for the purpose they turn them to— 
catching fish close to the shore. The 
paddle the fishermen use is a sort of 
mongrel breed between a spade and 
ashovel, The fact of there being no 
boats of any size here, must be attri- 
buted to the want of material for 
constructing them. On the route 
from Kazeh there are no trees of 
any girth, save the calabash, whose 
wood is too soft for the pur 

of boat-building. I hear that the 
island of Ukerewé has two sultans 
besides Machunda, and that it is very 
fertile and populous. Mahaya says, 
“ All the tribes from the Wasukumas 
(or Northern Wanyamuézis, Sukuma 
meaning the north), along the south 
and east of the lake, are su savage 
and inhospitable to travellers, that it 
would be impossible to go amongst 
them unless accompanied by a large 
and expensive escort.” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Besines the Arabs, there was ano- 
ther race whose tents might be found 
in our neighbourhood; the Wander- 
ing Turcomans, a nomadic people 
very similar, both in manner of life 
and in dress, to the sedentary Arabs. 
Their history, as it was related to me, 
is this, They belong to the great Tur- 
coman race from which the Osmanlis 
sprang, and which still exists towards 
the north of Persia. Their fore- 
fathers came into Syria to help to re- 
sist the Crusaders, and have re- 
mained there ever since; and the 
language which they to this day 
speak is not, as with the other people 
of Syria, Arabic, but Turkish. 

They possess camels, goats, cattle, 
and horses. The latter are very poor. 
They are not, I think, superior in 
height to the Arab, and in every 
other point are so inferior that, seen 
by his side, they seem fit for little 
else than pack-horses. They are 
heavy and clumsy, with coarse heads, 
staring coats, very drooping hind- 
quarters, legs long in the shank, and 
coarse, draggling, ill-carried tails. In 
temper they are very shy, and al- 
though almost all geldings, are com- 





monly obstinate and vicious when 
mounted. The mares, by reason of 
finer coats and greater age (for both 
Arabs and Turcomans sell their horses 
very young), are better looking, but 
are still coarse and Flemish. 

Before we had been long at Merj 
Kotrani, the news of our arriv 
spread in all quarters, and brought 
such numbers of both Anazeh and 
Turcomans, that our encampment 
assumed the aspect of a horse fair. 
The groups that presented them- 
selves at every turn, and indeed the 
whole scene, were most picturesque. 
In the background were the snow- 
streaked mountains of the Druses ; 
to our front a wide grassy plain, 
dotted with flocks and herds. Oom- 
ing over some distant ridge might be 
seen a party of monkey-like Anazeh, 
their long spears over their shoulders, 
and their high-bred horses coming on 
at a quiet easy walk. Near at hand, 
by the black tents of the encampment, 
a party of their kinsmen sat squattin 
in a circle, with their horses tethe 
and their lances stuck in the ground 
beside them by the sharp point which 
terminates the butt; or a group of 
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Turcomans, distinguished by greater 
size and more complete and cleaner 
(or it might be better to say, less 
dirty) clothing, held ugly mares and 
uglier geldings accoutred with large 
rugs or saddle-cloths covering the 
croup, gaudily-coloured worsted 
headstalls with Mameluke bits, and 
saddles with high pommel and can- 
tle and heavy shovel stirrup-irons. 
Arabs at speed showed off the slash- 
ing stride of their horses; Turco- 
mans, ambitious of doing the like, 
urged theirs into a comparatively 
stiff and lumbering gallop, or, less 
successful, contended against the pig- 
gish obstinacy of their cross-grained 
brates, who, sidling and backing in 
every direction but the right, or 
standing stock-still with most obsti- 
nate-looking shakes and tosses of the 
head, showed a determination to 
kick if driven to extremity, which 
the riders generally seemed to hold 
in some respect. All around, tethered 
to pegs, stones, or tent-ropes, stood 
horses, mares, and colts of every 
imaginable kind, from the handsome 
Arab to the wretched undersized 
sore-backed brute that had evidently 
served as a pack-horse ani was 
clearly never destined to do anything 
better; some already bought by us, 
some still for sale; some standing 
motionless; some stretching their 
necks to get a snort and a scream 
with their neighbours; some, per- 
haps, broken Joose and throwing the 
whole camp into confusion. 

All the horses offered to us for sale 
by the Bedouins were stallions. I do 
not at this moment remember having 
ever seen a gelding in their posses- 
sion; and although they frequently 
rode mares into our camp, they never 
offered them to us. The last cireum- 
stance, I believe, is owing to the es- 
timation in which they hold their 
mares as a source of national wealth, 
and to the fact of “ public opinion” 
having set itself so strongly against 
letting the breed fall into other hands 
by selling them, that no individual 
ventures to do so. Sentimental or 
affectionate feeling, I should imagine, 
is very little concerned in the matter. 
I never saw the slightest trace of any 
feeling of dislike on the part of the 
Arab to parting with his horse, pro- 
vided the price was good. Once let 
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him see a satisfactory heap of gold, 
and he turns his beast over to you, 
and his whole faculties to seeing that 
you do not cheat him of the tenth 
part of a piastre on the bargain; and 
never, in all probability, casts a look 
on his horse again, unless with the 
object of instituting a squabble as to 
whether or not he is to carry off the 
halter. 

None of the people of these parts 
are easy to deal with; but the Ana. 
zeh are the most difficult of all. Sup- 
pose that you ask the price of a horse, 
If the owner condescends to put a 
price upon him, it is about three times 
what he means to take; frequently 
he refuses to do it at ail, but tells 
you to make an offer. You do so: 
he receives it with contempt, and 
the word “ Béid”—* Far off”—pro- 
nounced with a lengthened emphasis, 
“ Bé-i...d,” that sets strongly before 
you the enormoas inadequacy of your 
proposal, You raise your price, and 
a contention of bargaining ensues, 
which is terminated by the owner 
riding off with his horse as if he never 
meant to come back any more. After 
a time greater or less—in an hour or 
two, to-morrow, or the day after— 
you find that he has come back. A 
fresh battle ensues, which (if it is not 
interrupted by a second riding off) 
ends in the price being fixed. All is 
settled; the owner seems quite con- 
tent; you proceed to mark the horse, 
when, lo! his late master, suddenly 
stung by the intolerable thought that 
he has perhaps got less than he pos- 
sibly might, seizes and drags off his 
beast in a fury, mounts and goes off 
again. Again he returns, and again, 
finding you inexorable, agrees for the 
same sum. Again you want to mark 
the horse; and now he raises a dread- 
ful outery to be paid first. You con- 
sent and call him into the tent. In 
he comes, attended by one or two 
friends and counsellors, sages sup- 
posed to be learned in Frank cvins, 
and wide awake to the ring of a bad 
piece. All solemnly squat on the 
ground, and you proceed to count out 
the gold. An awfal difficulty now 
arises. The price has been agreed 
on in Ghazis (pieces of 214 piastres 
each), and has to be paid in English 
money. The Anazeh is not strong in 
arithmetic, and cannot be satisfied 
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that the gold amounts exactly to the 
stipulated sum; and it is not till he 
has had the pieces counted a dozen 
times into his hand, and till he and his 
friends have looked like owls over it 
for three-quarters of an hour, that his 
doubts on this head can be at all 


assuaged. At length he departs; 
evidently with misgivings. In a few 
minutes he is back again. One of 
the gold pieces given him is an old- 
fashioned sovereign, bearing the de- 
vice of the George and the Dragon, 
and thereby differing from the more 
modern ones which he commonly 
sees; and this he declares of inferior 
value, and wishes to return. This 
brings on a fresh dispute of extreme 
bitterness ; and when you have finally 
quieted him and sent him off half- 
satisfied on this score, he very likely 
goes off privately to your companion, 
who is perhaps standing somewhere 
outside, and begs to be informed 
whether you have not embezzled a 
little of his dne. 

The “ huffiness ” exhibited by the 
Bedouins in their horse-dealing tran- 
sactions, though perhaps not alto- 
gether affected, but in great measure 
the honest ebullition of an insolent 
and overbearing nature, is yet unable, 
in the majority of instances, to stand 
its ground permanently against the 
greater strength of their passion for 
money. Of a hundred men that ride 
off in a fury, as if they were resolved 
never again to set eyes on such a snob 
as yourself, ninety-nine will come 
back again. The hundredth perhaps 
will not. I remember a Bedouin 
bringing a grey horse of extraordinary 
size (for an Arab) into our camp. I 
did not myself see very much to ad- 
mire in the animal, and thought him 
far inferior to many I had seen of 
less height; however that may be, 
a sum equivalent to £100 was offered 
for him. The owner—a breechiless 
savage, in a garment like a dirty 
night-shirt—turned away in wrath, 
and we never saw him again. 

As a general rule, it may be said 
that those who have the best horses 
are the touchiest to deal with. 

During our stay at Merj Kotrani, 
and still more when we afterwards 
got into the camp of the Anazeh, our 
great perplexity was to get the money 
required for our purchases. The 
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authorities who sent us out, ordered 
us, in the fulness of their wisdom, 
on no account to pay for horses 
otherwise than by: bills on divers 
consuls and bankers; opining, no 
doubt, that Mutlak or Marzouk the 
Anazeh would, in the first instance, 
with a fine feeling of commerciai con- 
fidence, accept our bills, and that, in 
the second, they would trust them- 
selves within the clutches of the 
Turkish Government in the process 
of going to claim the money. Now 
Motlak and Marzouk, feeling pretty 
strongly what would be the result if 
they could get hold of anybody's 
horse by the giving of a promissory 
note, valued bills as so much waste 
paper; and even if they could have 
been convinced of their value, would 
have seen the whole British Govern- 
ment in everlasting infelicity before 
they would have trusted themselves 
within hail of anything like a Turkish 
official. We soon saw that dealing 
on the terms prescribed to us was 
pretty nuch like going fishing with 
your hook baited with a bill on 
your banker for a worm, and found 
ourselves compelled to resort to cash 
payments; and the keeping of the 
large sums of money required, and 
when they were spent, sending for 
more, was a source of endless trouble 
and anxiety to us in that land of 
thieves. We should never have got 
on at all but for a strong guard of 
armed Druses which, soon after our 
arrival in the desert, we substituted 
for our original escort of horsemen, 
and whose chief was of great service 
in bringing the money from Da- 
mascus, 





On one occasion we were on the 
verge of a row which might have 
terminated seriously, We were stand- 
ing looking on at the group of Arabs 
and. others surrounding the tents, 
when we became aware of a scuffle 
in process of performance, and pre- 
sently, in the thick of the little crowd 
which it instantly collected, perceived 
the second chief of the Druses vigor- 
ously cuffing an Anazeh, who, borne 
back by the greater force of his an- 
tagonist, was yet kicking and holla- 
ing in return with great energy. In 
a moment all the camp was in con- 
fusion. The Anazeh rushed together ; 
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those who had horses sprang on their 
backs, while the Druses cocked their 
guns and ran to the support of their 
chief; and the prospect of a general 
scrimmage seemed to be of the 
fairest. It appeared, however, that 
some of the cooler on each side felt 
an interest in keeping the peace, for 
the belligerents were separated, and 
the Anazeh, crowding round their 
irate friend, seemed to be forcing 
him back and restraining him; and 
the two hostile parties drew back 
from each other. The Arabs, how- 
ever, were desperately angry, and 
moved about like a cluster of angry 
wasps, brandishing their big-knobbed 
sticks and clubs, and striking them 
against their lances, and jabbering 
furiously ; while the Druses, on the 
other hand, stood their ground re- 
solutely. How the quarrel arose was 
a thing which I never precisely 
understood. Three “ ghazis,” claimed 
from us by the Anazeh, lay somehow 
at the bottom of it, and by the pay- 
ment of the same we fortunately suc- 
ceeded in quieting the dispute; but 
the Anazeh immediately after left the 
camp, and for some time kept so 
clear of us that I began to fear that 
they had taken huff and cut us for 
good. 





About. this time the supply of 
horses began to fail at Merj Kotrani, 
so we returned to Damascus, Here 
we arranged plans for an expedition 
to the camp of a tribe of the Wulad 
Ali; and having communicated with 
their chief, Mohammed Doukhy, and 
received his permission to visit him, 
we set out after five days’ stay in 
Damascus, for his camp in the 
desert. 

We again passed through Merj 
Kotrani; and then bore straight away 
for the centre of the wide plain which 
I have before described as lying to 
the front of that camp. After this 
our journey lay pretty much in a 
straight line. The plain, at first 
grassy but stone-sprinkled, as we ad- 
vanced gradually lost in the former 
and gained in the latter quality, till 
at last the slight ridges which inter- 
sected it were seen densely covered 
with stones, while the intervening 
flats, stony too, bore little herbage 
but a half-cried yellowish-green 
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grass. Sometimes for a space this 
vegetation would give place to a 
tufted herbage spotting the dried 
ground; and this again would be 
varied by what at the first glance 
looked like a small pool of hazy blue, 
really a luxuriant plot of a blue- 
flowered fragrant plant of the wild- 
thyme nature. Far off, a sinall 
winding streak of a brighter green, 
dotted with the forms of distant 
animals, showed us where some com- 
paratively moist bottom gave pastur- 
age to sheep and camels. Very soon 
after leaving Merj Kotrani, we had 
fallen in with scattered tents of the 
Anazeh; and here their habitations, 
in clumps of four, five, up to as many 
as seven together, were scattered over 
the whole face of the country, whilst 
their flocks of ugly flat-tailed sheep 
grazed all around, tended by little 
brown dirty savages of Anazeh boys, 
or perhaps by a bigger but equally 
dirty herdsman with a pistol in his 
belt. Small ponds, or chains of little 
pools imbedded in black rocks, were 
not uncommon; and once we came 
upon a small rocky dell with a narrow 
stream, foaming and rapid, but yet 
black, dirty, cumbered by tangled 
trails of weed, and more like stagnant 
than running water, rushing over the 
stones which obstructed it, and fer- 
tilising its immediate banks into a 
crop of long green grass. This was 
the desert. 

That the whole of this country has 
once been comparatively well popu- 
lated, and that by a people not 
utterly savage, is proved by the 
ruins of stone-built villages found in 
all directions. In one instance we 
met with a still stronger evidence of 
former civilisation, in the shape of a 
well-built though dilapidated old 
stone bridge of three arches, spanning 
a rocky stream still deeper in the 
desert. Now, not a populated village 
exists, and not a human being is to 
be seen but the Bedouins. 

Our march hitherto had been 
monotonous enough. The snow- 
speckled mountains of the Druses 
had always risen on our rear, while 
our onward progress had done little 
to vary the view ahead, beyond ex- 
changing the contracted horizon pre- 
sented by one swell of stony ground 
for that presented by another. But 
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now the scene changed slightly. At 
a level comewhat lower than our own, 
a wide plain lay before us; stony 
indeed, but less so than what we had 
been traversing; in color yellow- 
green, streaked with lines of a richer 
tint where the grass grew better; 
dotted in the middle distance with a 
few isolated hills of mole-hill shape, 
and then sweeping away to a far 
horizon. Far and near the whole 
face of the land was covered with 
camels, of all colours, from smoky 
black to pure white, and of all sizes, 
down to the little woolly foal of a 
few months old. They appeared to 
be casting their winter coats, for the 
long woolly hair still adhered to 
them; sometimes disclosing through 
its rags the finer coat beneath, and 
sometimes completely covering the 
upper part of the animal, but stop- 
ping abroptly on the flanks in a well- 
defined line, below which the only 
covering was a short smooth hair. 
Flocks of sheep and black goats were 
plentiful ; and cattle too were there, 
though in smaller numbers. 

Here stood the camp of the Anazeh ; 
a widespread village of black low 
tents, clustered by seven or the dozen 
together, with large intervals between 
the groups. A tent bigger but no 
handsomer than the rest was the 
dwelling of the chief, and there we 
dismounted and saluted the great 
sheikh, Mohammed Doukhy. He 
was a not ill-looking, but at the same 
time not over-bright-looking man, 
with his right arm, which had been 
disabled by a lance-wound some 
years before, hidden in his cloak. He 
seated us on the best carpets of his 
tent, and gave us coffee ; civilly 
enough, quietly, and without em- 
pressement or much show of interest 
in us or in our object. He had never 
heard of the English, he said—an as- 
sertion which was probably a mere 
piece of brag, intended to impress 
upon us that the great Mohammed 
Doukhy was far too much occupied 
with the weighty affairs of his own 
vast realm to have time to know of 
small and far-off nations. Besides 
this, he made only one remarkable 
communication. First asking us 
whether we knew the secretary of 
Sheikh Feysel (chief of a rival tribe, 
belonging to the Rowallas, another 
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section of the Anazeh), and bei 
told that we did not, he volanteaial 
the statement that he was a kelb, 4. e. 


a dog. 

The sheikh was rich, and among 
other sources of wealth had that of 
being contractor to the Turkish 
Government. for the large supply of 
camels (five or six thousand, — 
say) required each year for the Hadj 
or Pilgrimage between Damascus 
and Mecca. This circumstance gave 
him a certain security amongst the 
Turke, and he occasionally went on 
business into Damascus ; a proceedi 
that other Bedouin chiefs, I am told, 
are very shy of. 

We were several times honored by 
his visits in our own tent. When he 
came in the daytime, we could offer 
him nothing in the way of refresh- 
ment, as it was Ramazan; but after 
sunset he would take pipes and coffee. 
If we happened to be aware .of his 
coming, we used to make for him a 
kind of divan on the floor with a 
mattress and cushions; otherwise he 
sat on one of the beds. He was 
always attended by one or two dirty 
magnates of his tribe: our Druse 
chief and one or two of the head 
men of the escort used, by virtue of 
their rank, to assist at the ceremony ; 
and a circle of Arab spectators, not 
of dignity sufficient to entitle them 
to a place in the tent, used to squat 
outside and peer in through the 
door. It was romantic to sit at 
night in a tent on a wide Syrian 
plain with a real Bedouin sheikh ; 
but it was not to be denied that it 
was also a bore. 

Suppose us to be sitting after din- 
ner; hot and lazy, wishing only to be 
let alone. It is announced that the 
sheikh is coming; and presently he 
and his train come noiselessly and 
solemnly. We rise, and, in accordance 
with Eastern etiquette, remain stand- 
ing till the sheikh is seated on his 
mattress. Then all seat themselves; 
we on our chairs, the others’ on the 
ground. We give coffee and as many 
pipes as the establishment affords ; 
the sheikh talks slowly and without 
animation, with frequent and lon 
pauses. He behaves quietly, and 
without the awkwardness which an 
uneducated European thrown into un- 
accustomed society would show; 
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but the conversation is evidently 
made by effort, and not flowing 
spontaneously. All—at any rate, all 
of our party—got awfully tired. The 
only one of us who knows Arabic is 
tired by the constant manufacture of 
small talk required of him; the rest 
of us by our inability to talk at all. 
Our visitors are perhaps assisted by 
Oriental laziness and love of doing 
nothing, and the visit is usually 
pretty long; at last, however, the 
sheikh suddenly rises, salaams, shuf- 
fles into his red boots, which are 
standing outside the door, and van- 
ishes as silently as he came. Sundry 
fleas, not to say bugs, and even a few 
lice, remain behind. 

We gathered in the course of con- 
versation with the sheikh that the 
following was the annual round of 
migration of his tribe. About the 
middle of September they leave 
Syria ; and by a circuit which leads 
them successively into the neighbour- 
hood of Bussora, Bagdad, Aleppo, 
Homs, and Hama, return to Syria 
early in July. In the year of our 
visit, as the reader has seen, they 
were found there in May; but this, 
the sheikh said, was an unusual oc- 
currence. He described their rate of 
travelling as very irregular, and vary- 
ing from two up to twenty-four hours 
in the day—the latter oniy under cir- 
cumstances of emergency ; and told 
us that on the march they fed their 
horses with barley, which they carried 
with them. 

-Every morning, at sunrise, the 
herds of camels belonging to the 
camp marched out to graze in dense 
bodies, which at a little distance 
looked like regulated squadrons. 
Shortly before sunset they might be 
seep, far and near, returning from 
all quarters ; on far-off ridges, show- 
ing like small pyramids against the 
evening sky ; or close at hand, with 
head up, neck curved, and hump 
shown in fine profile, solemn and 
very like the camel in the picture-book. 
This, at least, is the demeanour of 
the more aged and respectable ones ; 
the younger, and especially the half- 
grown camels, execute curious gam- 
bols as they come home at night. Some 
one of them, taking a sudden fancy, 

tarts off as hard as he can go, fling- 
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ing his legs out violently at each 
stride as if to make a caricature of 
an animal at speed, and stretchin 

along at a pace you could hardly 
expect of him. his inflames an- 
other, who, wishing to indulge in a 
still more frolicsome caper, adopts 
a yet absurder gait; executing a 
series of jamps in which he exhibits 
all the motions of the most extreme 
speed, throwing his legs out with 
desperate exertion, but in reality 
spending all his efforts in jumping 
off the ground rather than in getting 
over it; his tail curled upwards like 
a terrier dog’s, and his long recurved 
neck working up and down in unison 
with the spasms of his legs and the 
rocking motion of his body, till he 
looks like nothing but a jointed toy- 
beast cut out in card-board and 
twitched by strings. Another and 
then another takes up the gambol, 
till the whole train, catching the fire, 
burst out into capers, all but the 
very big and reverend camels, who 
stalk in groaning lamentably. 

I will try to place before the 
reader the evening scene I used to 
watch from one of the camping- 
grounds of the tribe. It is just sun- 
set. I am sitting perched on the 
ruined gray wall of a deserted village 
close in rear of our tents. A few 
small light clouds hang low down in 
the sky, but the whole zenith is of 
the clearest light-blae, touched, near 
the setting sun, with a gleam against 
which stand out, clearly cut, a few 
isolated round hills, their shoulders 
fringed with an edging of small trees. 
Behind these I catch a glimpse of the 
snow-streaked range of the Druse 
Mountains, pearly grey and distant. 
Turning in the opposite direction— 
to the east, to the heart of the desert 
—I_ see the yellow-brown plain 
streaked with strata of black stone. 
its nearer edges catching a gleam of 
bright yellow and its further a tinge 
of purple in the setting sunshine, 
stretching away, broken only by @ 
small hill or two till it fades in the 
far distance. Close at hand, the 
centre of the panorama, lie the low 
black tents of the Anazeh, overtopped 
by a line of high white one-poled 
tents belonging to a party of Damas- 
cus traders who have come and set 
up a sort of temporary bazaar; and 
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pearer still are our own tents, with a 
line of thirty and more horses pick- 
eted in front of them. From all 
quarters camels are flocking in, with 
a slow solemn stalk; those already 
arrived standing patient and motion- 
less. All around rises their strange 
ery—a sound resembling, in quality, 
a grunt, but with a prolongation that 
gives it the character of a bellow ; 
_ mingled with the cries of the dark 
herdsmen, who, sometimes on foot 
and sometimes perched on the top of 
a big camel, admonish their flocks 
with frequent hollas, “ Whoa-hup! 
whoa-hup! whoa-hup ! — Yah !” — 
cries the herdsman; and, with a 
curious variety of woe-begone and 
despairing tones, the camels answer 
in strange chorus. First camel, very 
gutturally, ‘“O-0-0-0-0-0 ;” second 
camel, wrathfully, ‘‘ Wa-ow-ow-ough ;” 
third camel, most pitifully, as if it 
was really too bad, **Q-o-o-! Eu....... 
gh,” winding up with an accent of dis- 
gust. 

Mohammed Doukby had, or pro- 
fessed to have, a right to a monopoly 
of trade with the Damascus mer- 
chants; and an infringement of this 
privilege by another tribe, who had 
inveigled off someof the Damascenes 
and thereby deprived him of the tax 
which he levied on all goods sold in 
his camp, stirred him up to seek 
summary redress. One evening we 
were shown four camels in our camp, 
with their bales of merchandise pack- 
ed on the ground by them. It ap- 
peared that the Wulad Ali had been 
reading a lesson to the sinful traders. 
That morning they had sallied forth, 
and nabbed a party of the delinquents 
on their way to the camp of the 
enemy, Sheikh Feysel of the Rowal- 
las, and had thought fit to chasten 
them by walking off with their goods 
and camels. This, as it was repre- 
sented to us, was not precisely a 
robbery, but was only a vigorous line 
of action in support of a principle; 
for it was declared that the owners 
might have their goods again by pay- 
ing a small ransom, and consenting to 
sell their stock in the camp of the 
Walad Ali. In fact, it was a laudable 
and patriotic movement for the pro- 
tection of Wulad-Alian commerce ; 
but we did not feel quite easy in our 
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minds about it all the same. Sheikh 
Feysel, no matter what his right may 
have been, was supposed to have 
might ; and we were not without 
fears that he and his long-lanced 
free-traders might involve the pa- 
triotic protectionists in a “ difficulty” 
which, to tell the truth, would have 
been nowise disagreeable to us, except 
from the certainty that we should be 
involved in it too. 

Barring the chance of a lance-point 
in my own viscera, there is nothing 
I should better like to see than a Be- 
douin skirmish. 


Every reader who has followed me 
thus far knows pretty accurately how 
long I was in the desert, and what op- 
portunities I had of observing its 
inhabitants. I shall therefore leave 
it to him to form his own judgment 
as to how far my experiences may 
be considered competent data from 
which to draw inferences as to the 
character of a nation. All that I 
mean to do, is to give the impression 
produced on me by my experiences, 
such as they were; and that impres- 
sion distinctly is, that the Anazeh are 
a disgusting race of beings, and that 
apart from their fine horses, they have 
no more claim to our interest or admi- 
ration than Hottentots. In person 
they are filthy. I never saw the 
slightest sign of a change of raiment 
being possessed by any of them, and I 
certainly do not believe that the 
practice of washing is known, even by 
tradition. Their moral peculiarities 
are not more agreeable than their 
personal. They are as destitute ‘of 
avy feeling of discretion or decency 
in regard of intruding upon the tra- 
veller, as the traveller might be in 
point of disturbing the privacy of the 
orang-outang at the Zoological Gar- 
dens ; and, once inside his tent, un- 
less told in very plain terms to get 
out, will squat there from morning to 
night, amusing themselves with the 
contemplation of his habits. As for 
keeping them from staring in, we 
found that utterly impossible. It 
was the commonest thing in the 
world to have a couple of them lying 
on their chests on the grass, just in 
front of the door, with their chins 


resting on their elbows, calmly sur- 
veying us and all our Parsee Kant 
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and if any one of them was admitted 
on business, a whole troop flocked in 
with him, squatting themselves down 
all round till the tent would hold no 
more, and the rest were obliged to 
sit outside, peeping over each other's 
shoulders through the door, They 
used to steal horses’ nose-bags out 
of the servants’ tent, and head-stalls 
from our horses as they stood at their 
pickets ; and if a saddle or other 
piece of furniture was given in with 
a horse, used to scuffle for it with 
such vigour as to put all chance of 
our getting it quite out of the ques- 
tion. One Humdan, the second great 
man of the tribe, and the sheik’s 
locum-tenens, was an especial repro- 
bate. He used to be very officious 
in bidding for horses, professedly to 
assist us, but, as we felt certain, 
really to ran up the price and go 
shares with the seller in the profits. 
One day we found him claiming in 
our name, from the late owner of a 
horse we had just bought, a grand 
red saddle and saddle-cloth that had 
been nowise included in the bargain, 
with the intention of appropriating 
them. He was always begging for a 
little tobacco or a little sugar to re- 
fresh himself after the laborious 
fast he was then keeping for Rama- 
zan; and always hanging about us 
accompanied by a little child of his, 
whom he was constantly privily in- 
stigating to come up and kiss our 
hands ; the child afterwards bashfally 
hiding its face in its father's gown, 
and the father looking affectionately 
amused at the child’s simplicity, as 
if the whole manceuvre had not been 
got up with a view to further tobacco. 
To sum up, the Anazeh are bores, 
thieves, beggars, swindlers, and ex- 
tortioners of the most shameless 
nature, and if they possess, in any 
but their relations to their horses, 
any good quality whatever, certainly 
never showed it to me. So much 
for the results of my own observa- 
tion. Backed as we were by thirty 
stout Druses, and further protected 
by the interest which the sheikh had 
in keeping well with the Tarkish 
Government, it was not likely that 
the tribe would give us the chance 
of having anything much worse to 
urge against them. But I never yet 
met with a man who knew anything 
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of the Bedouins who had a single 
good word to say for them, except 
on this one head, They are not, it 
is said, bloodthirsty, unless pro- 
voked. A limited virtue ; for when 
you come to investigate, you find 
that ‘‘ provocation,” as they interpret 
it, means pretty nearly every difference 
of opinion which an honest man may 
entertain with a ruffian, and that 
their merit amounts to about this, 
that provided you eat with satisfac- 
tory resignation all the dirt they may 
please to offer you, they had rather 
strip you and turn you loose to live or 
die as Heaveu pleases, than settle you 
with a lance-point at once. A limit- 
ed virtue indeed, but one for which— 
remembering the pleasure that much 
of mankind has in cruelty for its own 
sake—let us give them every credit, 
and see that at our hands, at least, 
= devil does not come short of his 
ue. 


Before we left the Wulad Ali, we 
had an opportunity of seeing the 
tribe on the march. It was an- 
nounced one evening that, for the 
sake of better grass and water, they 
were going to shift their ground on 
the following day. Early next morn- 
ing the camp was filled with camels 
receiving their loads ; and in a short 
time all the tents were struck and 
packed, and the whole mass in mo- 
tion. They filed off without any per- 
ceptible attempt at order or regular- 
ity, each family starting apparently 
at its own convenience ; and were 
soon seen trailing over the plain in 
several irregular streams or columns 
separated by considerable intervals. 
I stood by our tents as the servants 
struck them and prepared for the 
march, and watched each column as 
it passed in procession. The most re- 
markable objects were camels bearing 
saddles of the following curious cop- 
struction. A kind of cup-like nest 
or seat, scarcely capable, I should 
think, of holding more than one per- 
son, was perched on the very top- 
most peak of the camel's back, where 
it was retained by a species of frame- 
work encircling the hump, and b 
divers girths. From the front of this 
nest, and at right angles to the line of 
the camel's back, there projected on 
each side a horizontal outrigger of 
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great length ; the united two forming, 
as it were, one cross-bar. From each 
extreme end of this cross-bar a 
shorter piece was brought into the 
lower part of the seat ; and the frame 
thus formed, covered with leather, 
presented an appearance much like 
what might have resulted if you had 
cut out an enormous triangle, ex- 
cessively wide-based and low, and 
fixed it, base uppermost, to the seat, 
with the two wings or acute angles, 
balancing each other on the two 
sides. Another precisely similar ap- 
paratus was attached to the corre- 
sponding point of the seat behind, 
and ran parallel to the former; and 
from one to the other of the opposite 
extremities of this strange scaffold- 
ing a loose long girth, apparently in- 
tended for show rather than use, 
was passed under the camel’s belly. 
What the use of the machine can be 
it is difficult to imagine. The Arabs 
themselves failed to give any better 
explanation than that it was fan- 
tasia ; but added that it was an ob- 
. ject of great ambition with the wo- 
men; that she whose husband could 
afford her such an equipage was 
looked upon as a great lady, while 
she who rode in a less elaborate nest 
was a mere nobody. In fact, it 
would appear that, to an Anazeh 
lady, the possession of one of these 
things is pretty moch what keeping 
a carriage is to an English woman. 
Besides these there were ruder sad- 
dles, apparently formed of carpets 
twisted up as you might twist a 
turban, with a woman or a couple of 
children squatting in the hollow ; the 
camel that bore them being addition- 
ally burdened with all kinds of boxes, 
sacks, and bundles, roped to its 
sides. Some of the camels were 
laden with a mass of baggage pre- 
senting a platform-like summit that 
served as a resting-place for a wo- 
man or a child. In this case the ap- 
proved position for the rider seemed 
to be something between kneeling 
and lying, with the knees drawn 
under the body, and the weight 
thrown forward on the chest and 
elbows, much after the fashion of a 
Mussulman prostrating himself at 
prayers or a frog going to jump; 
and in this curious position some, 
with their faces down between their 
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arms, were to all appearance asleep. 
Others were staring about them, or, 
in the arrangement of their baggage, 
climbing about their camels as upon 
the rigging of a ship. Here and 
there a woman, in long, straight, 
coarse garments of dark blue, with 
a dark-coloured handkerchief hang- 
ing over her head, and confined by 
a turn or two of rope, and with blue 
tattooed spots covering her brown 
hands, trudged along by the side of 
the train, or, getting tired, proceeded 
to swarin up a camel’s side, planting 
one foot on his knee as he walked, 
and by like steps reaching the sum- 
mit, much as a coachman mounts to 
a coach-top. Sometimes two men 
rode on one camel; sometimes a 
single man, carrying a lance of vast 
length, might be seen in a saddle 
seh on the very peak of the 
ump and with a pommel and can- 
tle denoted each by a long carved peg, 
towing behind him a colt by a long 
rope, the whole concern looking like 
a brig towing a cock-boat. orse- 
men with long lances rode along- 
side the column, and their Syrian 
greyhounds—light fawn-coloured ani- 
mals, much resembling small poor 
English greyhounds with fringed ears 
and tails—strayed around the line of 
march. 

The country traversed was the 
wide-stretching stony plain that I 
have before described; and across 
this, at the rate of, I suppose, scarcely 
two and a-half miles an hour, trailed 
the long straggling columns of the 
Anazeh, far apart one from the other, 
but all tending in the same direction, 
and reminding one strongly, as they 
showed in the distance, of the pic- 
tures of Noah’s beasts issuing from 
the ark. Far away on the forward 
horizon appeared a distant train, the 
huge swaying cross-beam saddles 
giving to the beasts that bore them, 
when they happened to show against 
the sky end-on, the aspect of a T in a 
vignette ; equally far on the rear- 
ward horizon another troop came 
on, while similar processions moved 
on the right and left. We passed in 
our march numerous herds, chiefly 
of camels, belonging to the camp, 
which were suffered to graze in peace, 
as, the march being but a sbort one, 
they could be brought in at night to 
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the new ground at the usual time. 
After perhaps a couple of hours’ 
travelling, the leading camels were 
seen halting at a spot more clear 
of stones, and covered with a grass 
rather taller than common, watered 
by a small slow ditch-like stream 
whose course was made evident by 
the greener vegetation that fringed 
its sides. In a few moments the 
men, planting the butt-ends of their 
tall spears in the ground, raised what 
looked like a crop of gigantic reeds, 
and in a very short time the tents 
rose all around, and the Wulad Ali 
were as if they had never moved at 
all. 

Indeed, their movements are little 
hampered by the amount of goods 
they have to carry. A quantity of 
pack-saddies heaped together; a few 
pots and pans that the women are 
cooking with; a few carpets, if the 
owner is rich, otherwise a number 
of foul-looking sheepskins amongst 
which cur dogs and little nasty black 
children pig together in a style which 
suggests fleas and every other creep- 
ing plague most painfully: this is 
all that meets the eye as you ride 
past a tent and glance in; and these 
I fancy are, exclusive of live stock, 
about the sole impedimenta of the 
Anazeh. 

The Arab and Turcoman women 
go unveiled, Though made slaves 
of by the men in point of work, 
they at all events are free from the 
restrictions which prevent other 
Mussulman women from exhibiting 
themselves to public gaze. It would 
be pleasanter if it were otherwise. 
As you approach a camp it is com- 
mon for a party of girls and women 
to rush out to catch your horse’s 
rein and extract bakhshish. And 
they are not pretty either. I wish 
they would mind their Korans and 
stop at home conformably. 

On the 16th June we took leave of 
the Wulad Ali. 

That interesting people was be- 
trayed on the morning of our de- 
parture into a little burst of feeling 
that showed strongly the natural 
bent of its inclinations. I did not 
myself see what I am going to re- 
late, as I was engaged in counting 
our horses, and in vainly searching 
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for one which the Anazeh had ab- 
stracted, that they might bring him 
in next day with a tremendous claim 
for “salvage ;” but the particulars 
were given me by one of my com- 
panions. Our tents were struck, 
and our baggage in process of being 
packed on the mules, when a pile of 
half-a-dozen dresses which we had 
intended on leaving to present to the 
big-wigs of the camp, was thereby 
exposed to view. The Anazeh could 
hold themselves no longer. They 
charged headlong; “‘ culbutérent” the 
cook and Paolo the servant, who 
offered a vain defence, and carried 
off the dresses in triumph, seizing 
at the same time upon our long pipes, 
which happened to lie by. Then 
they took a quantity of horse-ropes 
and hobbles, and finished by picking 
my companion’s pocket. During the 
latter process—as indeed during the 
whole of the preceding ones as well 
—he was perfectly aware of what 
was going on; but at the same time 
he knew that almost every Druse in 
our escort was occupied in holdinga . 
horse (for we had a large batch to 
take away with us), and that if a 
fight broke out, the natural impulse 
of the men would be to let go the 
horses in order to close together. 
So he plunged into a profound medi- 
tation, and remained therein absorbed 
till his pocket had been happily 
picked, and the picker had retired 
content. I am happy to say that 
the thief made no great haul of it. 
A pair of gloves and a pocket-hand- 
kerchief, articles quite unknown to 
the Anazeh, were all he got; and 
finding them perfectly useless, he 
came running up with an ostenta- 
tious air of horiesty, just as we were 
riding off, to return them and claim 
a reward, pretending that he had 
found them somewhere. 

On the following morning our ca- 
ravan, not yet clear of the ground 
exposed to the incursions of the Be-- 
douins, was trailing after a somewhat 
disorderly fashion over a wide stony 
plain surrounded by distant hills. 
The Druses, in a long and broken 
Indian file, led each man his horse; 
the baggage was crawling along any- 
where or nowhere; little dirty tipsy 
Paolo sat perched on a gorgeous yel- 
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low rug. on the top of a scraggy 
tattoo,* with a broad-brimmed hat 
surmounting a long handkerchief 
which fell adown his head, and gave 
him the air of a dilapidated cardi- 
nal; and ourselves jogged on as 
patiently as might be by the side of 
the train. At this juncture an ani- 
mal, pronounced to be a hyena, was 
seen traversing the plain and making 
for the hills. Several of us gave 
chase; but the ground was fearfull 

stony, our horses were in no condi- 
tion, and the game had got a long 
start; and the result was that 
the Druse sheikh, myself, and one 
other Englishman, pulled up with 
blown horses at a considerable dis- 
tance from our convoy, and then, 
turning back, proceeded slowly to 
retrace our way. We had not rid- 
den far when the Druse began to 
press his horse forward and to 
beckon to us to come on, with an 
earnestness that led me to suspect 
that something strange was in the 
wind; and before long, the recurrence 
of the word Arab in his otherwise 
unintelligible discourse, combined 
with his gestures, gave us to under- 
stand that he apprehended an attack 
from the Bedouins, At this pleasing 
intelligence we hastened on, the Druse 
brandishing his huge spear the while 
in a most sanguinary way, and were 
presently met by a horseman sent 
from the convoy to give us warning 
that we were surrounded by Arabs. 
In a few moments we reached our 
string of horses, and exchanged with 
the men who led them a few hurried 
words which, passed through flurried 
interpreters, gave us to understand 
that the Bedouins had actually at- 
tacked and seized a part of our bag- 
gage, and that a knot of Bedouin 
horsemen, at no great distance in the 
rear, were the spoilers in the act of 
securing their plunder. So with pis- 
tols and swords we rushed up frantic, 
and — Heaven be praised, did not 
shoot our friend Mohammed Doukhy ; 
for it was he, dismounted and sur- 
rounded by a cluster of his escort, 
who was now holding in polite and 
affectionate converse the only one of 
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‘our party who had remained by the 
baggage. 

I think writing one’s travels is a 
very demoralising occupation. No- 
body who has not tried it knows the 
temptation one labours under to put 
in a good fib ata fitting crisis. Thip 
£0 close upon being something strik- 
ing; so naturally leading up to an 
effective point; and so very piquant 
when so pointed, are so perpetually 
happening, that—that, in short, man- 
kind sometimes give way to the temp- 
tation, and write books like M. Alex- 
andre Dumas’ Irapressions de Voyage. 
But this veracious history shall per- 
mit itself no such licenses. I did not 
rush upon the spoilers, receive and 
parry a lance-thrust, and return the 
same by blowing my antagonist out of 
his saddle. I declare that I meant it 
all as I rode up, and that it was not 
my fault that it did not come off. 
But, as I said before, it was Moham- 
med, and there was an end of every- 
thing. Mohammed, who some time 
before had gone to Damascus, and 
now returning with a large escort, 
had encountered us; and, in his first 
ignorance as to our identity, bad, 
according to the custom of that land 
of insecurity, thrown out skirmishers, 
and made a reconnaissance, which our 
people took, not unjustly perhaps, 
for manceuvres of attack. If, as the 
celebrated old womar said, “ I hadn’t 
been I,” I wouldn’t answer for Mo- 
hammed’s behaviour to the party 
who might have occupied the place 
of Me. 

We had an Italian horse-dealer 
with us, whom I have mentioned 
before; a great black-bearded man, 
one Angelo Peterlini. He was a good 
and useful man in his way; well 
acquainted with the dodges and 
mysteries of Bedouin horse-dealing ; 
cunning in guessing the price that an 
Arab would take for his horse, and 
careful to offer him only the half, 
that he might work up the other half 
in process of bargaining ; sharp-sight- 
ed in detecting the two or three “ un- 
lucky” hairs which in Bedouin esti- 
mation might lower the value of a 
horse, and as pertinacious in making 





* The Indian name for a pony; so intimately associated in the minds of all old 
Indians with the idea of a certain scraggy stamp of baggager, that to express the 


same all other words are weak, 
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them tell upon the price as if he be- 
lieved in them; in fact, altogether 
well acquainted with the Bedouins, 
and monstrously polite to them be- 
fore their faces, but with, at heart, 
a horror of them unspeakable (by 
anybody of less gifts of eloquence 
than himself), and with the intensest 
aversion to anything of the nature 
of what he called a “ Baruffa” with 
them. Dogs, thieves, hogs, canaille, 
people of the devil—I wish I could 
convey the magnificent and sonorous 
emphasis with which he rolled out 
these and other epithets upon them 
behind their backs, or the ingenuity 
with which he framed speeches set- 
ting forth their precise relationship 
with the Fiend, and the exact nature 
of a most curious connection with 
hogs which he attributed to them. 
A quarrel, which I have before re- 
lated, between the Anazeh and our 
Druses (at the possible termination of 
which he seemed to shudder), had 
found him food for many a harangue ; 
but it was eclipsed by the recent pass 
of peril, which was evidently destined 
to figure in his recollection as a great 
feat of arms and a baruffa of the 
deadliest. By the time he had done 
giving us his impressions of the late 
gallant action, we had overtaken our 
convoy, and found that the Druses, 
animated by the recent events, had 
monnted each man upon the horse he 
had been leading, and, gun in hand 
were marching along in order of bat- 
tle. The whole troop (thirty or forty 
men) ranged themselves in a column 
of about three great irregular ranks, 
and thus, in a dense mass of broad 
front, rode forward chanting their 
war-song in grand chorus; two or 
three of them forming a kind of ca- 
pering vanguard, rushing to and fro, 
whirling their guns and pirouetting 
their horses, while the others steadily 
advanced, tramp, tramp, raising their 
wild song. In fact, between Peter- 
lini and the Druses, never was a bat- 
tle which had failed of being fought 
celebrated with such solemnity before. 

I must say for the Druses tbat, 
though their valour was great after 
the battle, we had no reason to sus- 
pect that it would not have been as 
conspicuous in the fight if there had 
been one, In the little misunder- 
standings which are not unfrequent 


amongst Turks, Druses, Maronites, 
and Bedouins, the Druses are said to 
hold their own as well as anybody. 

The sum total of horses bought by 
us in the desert was one hundred. Of 
these, seventy-two were Anszch, from 
the Wulad Ali and the Rowallas ; the 
remainder from the tribes of Serhan 
and Beni Sakhr, and from men of 
doubtful tribe. The following state- 
ments refer to the Anazeh alone. The 
highest price paid was £71, 17s. This 
was given for each of two horses 
bought by private hand, of which one 
was the finest that I saw in the de- 
sert. Putting these aside, the highest 
price was a little more than £50, and 
the average price about £34. The 
average height was 14 hands 13 inch, 
and the commonest age four aud five 
years; but this would be an over- 
estimate both of the height and age 
of the mass of Anazeh horses offered 
for sale, as we selected the biggest 
and the oldest. Many of the horses 
brought were two and three years old, 
and might have been bought at much 
lower prices. Of the different breeds 
the Kahailan seemed to be the most 
numerous; the Soklawye the most 
esteemed. 

The Anazeh inflict a temporary dis- 
figurement upon their young horses 
by cropping the hair of the tail quite 
short, after the cadgerly fashion 
creeping in amongst English hunters ; 
but leave the tails of the full-grown 
animals to attain their natural length. 
They denied being in the habit of 
making (as they are commonly be- 
lieved to do) firemarks on their 
horses for purposes of distinction ; 
and denied also all knowledge of 
grounds for a report which I have 
seen brought forward very lately, viz. 
that English horses had been used to 
improve the breed. The foals, they 
said, though dropped most frequently 
in spring, were yet {produced all the 
year round, in consequence of which 
the age of their horses dated from the 
actual day of birth, and not from any 
particular season of the year. 

With the exception of one Anazeh, 
vicious at his pickets, I remember no 
instance of an Arab horse showing 
vice towards mankind, 


As I have before stated, our stay in 
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the desert was broken by a visit to 
Damascus. The road we chose on 
that occasion crossed the Druse 
mountains. From Merj Kotrani one 
day's march carries you into their 
very heart, and offers in ite course a 
curious change of scene. Quitting 
the open plain for rocky tracks inter- 
sected by outlying mountain-spurs 
and studded with a beautiful yellow 
broom, you scramble up and down 
by stony paths, till, standing in a 
rocky dell, you see a long descent 
bear down before you. Close by is a 
village whose flat-roofed houses look 
each one like a great square brown 
peat-turf with a little door and win- 
dow cut in the side, A stream of 
water splashes by, and then drops 
foaming over broken steps of rock 
into a deep ravine, which winds away 
through interlacing projections of the 
rocky bush-clothed hill, and gives to 
view, at its distant débouchure, a 
glimpse of far-off plain with a line of 
blue mountains beyond. As you de 
scend into this plain, the path, bor- 
dered by honeysuckle in full flower, 
winds steeply down amongst grey 
crags topped with bushes and min- 
gled with patches of cultivation. 
Glancing up the steep of the rugged 
mountains that rise on your right 
hand, you may see a line of shattered 
old fort-like ruins on a projecting 
crag; to the left, perhaps, lies a lit- 
tle vineyard with the broad-leaved 
plants trained along the ground, or, 
in a small patch of arable ground, 
you may see an ox: plough turning up 
the soil. Now, crossing a level belt, 
you come on a small winding stream, 
hidden by a magnificent screen of 
enormous oleanders spotted with 
large clusters of pink flowers, re- 
minding you of the impossibly gor- 
geous patterns of a flowered chintz, 
Then you traverse a little patch of 
cornfield, shaded by small trees, old 
and gnarled, beneath which women 
and grey-bearded men rest in a patri- 
archal group. Then you pass Ba- 
nias, where, amidst leafy thickets, 
your horse drinks of a small sunny 
stream whose waters, gushing hard 
by from beneath a scarp of high 
grey rock, join foaming in a shallow 
pool, and, through a thicket of trees, 
flow down to you—the Jordan. On 
through the Jordan; conveying re- 
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verently, amidst slight chuckles from 
your comrogues, a beer-bottle filled 
with Jordan water, and corked with 
a rag—the bottle having been pre- 
viously hunted up in the village and 
cleansed, by your pious zeal, of its 
profane label of ‘‘ Bass’s Pale Ale ;” 
—then, turning sharp to the right, 
along the broad valley you have 
hitherto been looking down upon, 
you travel through luxuriant corn- 
fields and grassy stretches, all stud- 
ded, park-like, with small trees—a 
scene than which I could have pic- 
tured to myself no better ideal of 
those fields of Galilee where “ Jesus 
went on the Sabbath-day through 
the corn.” Then, up a steep hill- 
side, amongst grey olive-trees ; into a 
narrow and ravine-like valley, where 
cultivation struggles with the stony 
soil ; along the slope of whose hot side 
you wind, rising and rising till you 
see, covering the summit of a height 
that juts forward from the right-hand 
ridge, the little Druse town of Has- 
beya, crowned by an old towered 
castle of Moorish aspect. 

We dismounted in a small gra- 
velled square at the very apex of the 
town. On one side rose the old stone- 
walls of the little castle—five hundred 
years old, they say—with projecting 
stone-carved windows, and with a soli- 
tary gate approached sidewise by a 
small flight of steps, now crowded by 
retainers assembled at once to gratify 
their curiosity and to do us honour. 
On the other side of the square rose 
a khan or coffeehouse—a glimpse I 
got of multifarious turbans of serene 
and cheerful aspect in its interior led 
me to thiok it such—and a minaret 
conspicuous like a lighthouse; from 
whose very walls the steep slope 
dropped down, covered with mul- 
berry trees; down to a little rocky 
stream that marked the valley’s deep- 
est course, and beyond which the 
opposing ridge rose steeply. Behind 
the castle, again, the stone houses of 
Hasbeya—the dwellings, they told us, 
of six thousand souls—swept down 
the little prominence that uplifts the 
town, and then again rose with the ris- 
ing heights behind. It was a delight- 
ful old place. If one had had a bugle- 
horn and known how to blow, one 
could not but have wound it straight- 
way at the castledoor, The emir’s 
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fair daughter might have looked forth 
from one of those stone-carved win- 
dows on to a Christian knight be- 
low. I am sorry she didn’t. And 
to see it next morning when they 
brought us horses for sale; when its 
door was crowded by a group of 
Druses and Mussulmans watching 
the horsemen that dashed their 
gaudily-accoutred . horses across the 
square ; one might have thought one 
saw a scene of old Granada, where 
Moorish knights careered before some 
ancient Andalusian stronghold. 

We were received with the great- 
est courtesy by the emir, lord of the 
castle and governor of Hasbeya; a 
man of an old and noble Mussuiman 
family that had dwelt there for ages, 
but which, at the time of our visit, in 
common with all the other families 
of similar standing in those parts, 
was much reduced in circumstances. 
We were led, through a_ cloister 
skirting a large paved court, into a 
long narrow vaulted-room. At its 
farther end, a small divan, raised 
above the level of the floor and lined 
with carpets and cushions, occupied 
the whole interior of a large bay- 
window divided by stone pillars, but 
perfectly open and without either glass 
or shutters, looking down upon the 
square. The old emir gave us pipes 
and iced sherbets. He himself could 
take nothing, for it was Ramazan, 
and the sun was not yet down; so 
he sat patiently watching the closing 
evening till the Muezzin, with a 
wonderful cracked voice that broke 
every now and then into the shrillest 
screech, proclaimed sunset. Instantly 
@ servant rushed in with a great cup 
of sherbet, which the emir took down ; 
and immediately after, dinner was 
served. 

We sat smoking in the window 
after dinner. It was pretty to see 
the daylight fade, and the mountain- 
side across the valley darken into a 
black ridge, and the stars brighten 
and brighten upon the growing night. 
It was a pretty old room too, dimly 
lighted by a lantern suspended from 
the roof, and another larger one on 
legs set on the floor. The paint- 
ing round the bay-window was ter- 
ribly faded, and the plaster was 
cracking off here and here ; but still 
the room was picturesque and plea- 


sant, and with its dilapidation com- 
bined an air of nobility in a way that 
suited it exeellently well to the fallen 
fortunes of an old emir. 

I suppose that the time of these 
old Syrian nobles is come, and the 
moment in the world’s history ar- 
rived when all they have to do is to 
vanish, the qnicker the better. But 
the process of extinction is a sad 
one to see. Formerly they were the 
feudal lords of the country. The re- 
venues were collected through them, 
and provided they delivered to gov- 
ernment a certain sum, they were en- 
titled to appropriate to themselves the 
quite uncertain sam which they might 
please squeeze out along with it. 
When Syria, by the intervention of 
powers amongst which England was 
one, was made over to Turkey, these 
feudal rights were suppressed, and a 
pension or stated income granted to 
each emir as compensation. So far, 
so good; but in due time the Turkish 
Government, as might have been ex- 
pected of it, stopped payment, and 
these unhappy old nobles, deprived 
alike of revenue and pension, were 
many of them brought close upon the 
verge of literal starvation. Such at 
least was the account of their fall given 
me by men who ought to be well ac- 
quainted with its history. Our host 
of Hasbeya had escaped this extreme 
ruin, and seemed in tolerable circum- 
stances; but we shortly after met 
another emir of much the same 
stamp, who told us plainly that he 
was starving—a statement which the 
general aspect of himself and his be- 
longings seemed to confirm. 

I was wonderfully taken with that 
old mountain- castle. I was seized 
with quite a desire to be Emir of Has- 
beya myself. How one might hoist 
one’s flag on the old tower, and fill 
the old court with hawks and grey- 
hounds; how one might smoke and 
be lazy in the open windows, or go 
down to hunt in the plain below; 
what dealings one might have with 
one’s Anazeh neighbours for their fine 
horses, and how one might finally get 
sick of it all! 

Shortly after our final leave-taking 
of the Wulad Ali, I found myself 
again at Beyroat. Alone this time, 
for my companion had remained in 
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Damascus to pick up the last strag- 
gling horses that might offer. The 
steamer Trent lay in the offing, and 
292 horses and seven mules had to 
be put on board her from a flat shore 
without the vestige of a pier or land- 
ing-place. 

Fortunately the ship’s paddle - box 
boats, made expressly for horses, of- 
fered a wide deck for them to stand 
on, and were provided with a broad 
plank for them to walk up. Still 
the problem was a perplexing one. 
Near three hundred horses to be invit- 
ed to walk up a steep plank which 
the shipbuilder might consider amply 
broad and every way sufficient, but 
which they voted at once to be 
narrow and insufficient; that plank 
heaving all the time, with the tossing 
of the little surf that tumbled on the 
shore; and then—all stallions, and all 
prepared to fight like fiends—to be 
packed tightly on board and towed 
out to sea. Some, indeed, consented 
to the arrangement; but others de- 
clined utterly, and throwing them- 
selves back on their haunches, with 
their legs planted well out in front 
of them, said, as plainly as horses 
could say it, that they’d see us——in 
short, that they wouldn’t; and they 
didn’t; and neither coaxing nor hauling 
made them budge an inch. 

So, finding that neither persuasion 
nor ordinary means of force availed, 
I had recourse to extraordinary 
means. I got a long rope to the 
recusant horse’s head, hauled on by 
men in the boat. That did nothing. 
Then I got two more, one to‘each 
fore-foot, similarly hauled on; but 
the beast only sat down lower on 
his haunches, and that did nothing 
either. 

_ At last we found out how to do 
it. The device is this. Let all three 
ropes be hauled on vigorously. The 
horse’s fore-legs are pulled from under 
him, and he sinks down on his 
haunches to resist. In this attitude, 
if he does not move, at least he can- 
not kick. Taking advantage of this, 
two men rush at him; one on each 
side, they lock hands round his but- 
tocks, low down, as he strives to sit 
like a dog; and with a mighty hoist, 
ropes and all assisting, heave him 
forward on to the plank. This is 


the effective stroke; this is what he 
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seems quite unable to resist. Once 
on the plank, he rushes desperately 
up it and stands on deck. Some, 
however, obstinate or terrified, will 
fling themselves off into the water ; 
and — is nothing to do a MY 
put them up again pertinaciously ti 
good-luck prompts ‘ein to bolt on 
board. 

You must be nimble in your mo- 
tions, for when he finds himself on 
deck jostled by other horses, his first 
impulse is to squeal, bite, kick, and 
demean himself like a demon. The 
very moment he arrives, hobble him 
all round, fore-leg to % with 
the Syrian hobbles, so that he can- 
not stir; punch and shove him into 
his place, the closer the better to his 
neighbour ; tie his head down tight to 
the railing that surrounds the deck ; 
wedge horses in all round quite tight ; 
give way with the tow- boats, and away 
you go, as prettya little pandemonium 
of impotent wrath and ferocity as need 
be 


It could not be supposed that our 
horses reached the ship in a bene- 
volent frame of mind. Yet the ar- 
tillerymen who had been sent to assist 
in the embarkation, and to whom 
it fell to hoist the horses out of the 
boat and stow them on board, declar- 
ed that they were easier to deal with 
than common English troop-horses. 
They were not, they said, “so 
spiteful.” 

I did not measure the plank; it 
might be six or seven feet wide. 
Whatever it was, it strack me that it 
ought to have been just twice as 
broad, and railed on each side with 
a closely- boarded palisade through 
which the horse could project neither 
himself nor his limbs, nor break, nor 
even see. When a large ship is fitted 
up expressly for the conveyance 
of troop-horses, such a machine 
could not be impracticably cumber- 
some to carry, and would be found 
worth its carriage. And as Black- 
wood gets into strange places, and 
may possibly some day fall into the 
hands of some perplexed individual 
with three hundred refractory horses 
to embark, I will warn him that if he 
see fit to adopt my hauling dodge, 
he should contrive loops of some 
softer material than rope to encircle 
the horse’s pasterns. We found them 
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ready to hand in the soft tough loops 
with which every Syrian hobble is 
provided. 





Peterlini and several of his Italian 
assistant remained on board till the 
last moment; and although it was a 
dead calm, were seized, all bot the 
stout horse-dealer himself, with such 

ualms of approaching sea-sickness, 

that they made me quite proud and 
thankful for the privilege which 
every Englishman inherits along 
with the blood of the old sea-kings, 
of not being sick without, at all 
events, some sea on. At last time 
was up, and I looked my last on 
Angelo Peterlini. I hope he still 
flourishes. I should be pleased to 
hear that, not immoderately legging 
his friends and the public, he had 
realised wherewith to retire to his 
native Italy ; there at ease to sing in 
heroic strains the Baruffas of the desert, 
and to invent, if possible, fresh titles 
of dishonour for the Bedouins. 

And as the Trent, agreeably com- 
bining the stinks of her engine with 
those of a crowded stable, rumbled and 
thudded away from the Syrian coast, 
so ended an expedition which a lover 
of horses might think himself fortu- 
nate to have joined, and which the 
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annoyances inseparable from Eastern 
travel had not availed to render other 
than a most pleasant one. 

I must add a postscript. Do not 
let any man, because I have rated 
the average price of an Anazeh horse 
at £34, suppose that £34 is to buy 
him a striking specimen of the race ; 
or, because [ have described the 
Anazeb horses as fine, imagine that 
the very fine ones are anything but 
the exception to the rule. With 
the Arab horse, as with everything 
else in the world, the average is 
grievously removed from the ideal, 
and all that you want above it you 
must pay for. Finally, let any one 
who may be tempted to seek for an 
Arab horse in his native deserts 
remember that though we, buying 
horses by the hundred, could attract 
numbers of sellers to our camp, it 
does not follow that he, in search of 
a solitary animal, could do anything 
of the kind, or, indeed, that he could 
draw together a sufficient number to 
offer him a reasonable choice; and 
above all, if he wish to avoid tribu- 
lation, let him receive as great traths 
all Angelo Peterlini’s remarks upon 
the Bedouins, and shape his course so 
as—if he will take my advice—to keep 
perfectly clear of them. 
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LADYSMEDE. 


CHAPTER XX.—THE PALACE AT ELY. 


Tne Lord Bishop of Ely and his 
brother of Durham had already, no 
doubt, in the course of the evening, 
discussed high matters of Church and 
State with all the gravity which be- 
came a legate of the sovereign pontiff 
and the chief-justice of the king. But 
William Longchamp was not a man 
to suffer the weight of public busi- 
ness to become at any time too oppres- 
sive; and the sounds which now 
found their way through the open 
doors of the long and lofty chamber, 
where the prelates were sitting with 
two or three chosen guests, into the 
outer apartment, thronged with his 
princely retinue, bore witness that 
the energies of government were at 
this moment in a state of whole- 
some relaxation. Helion de Blois, 
admitted on terms of equality, by the 
rare prerogative of genius, to a board 
where dukes were sometimes treated 
as inferiors, had just concluded one 
of his most delicious chansons; and 
as the last cadence of voice and in- 
strument died away amidst the gently 
murmured applause of the legate and 
his noble guests, a loud buzz,of irre- 
pressible admiration broke from the 
listening crowd without, whose de- 
light was scarcely kept within sober 
bounds by the respect due to the 
august presence in whose sight and 
hearing they were. 

The company there assembled con- 
sisted of the officers of the legate’s 
household, and the numerous depen- 
dents and fullowers of humble rank 
whom his pride or his hospitality 
gathered round him; for the knights 
and others of noble blood who rode 
in his train, except the privileged 
few who were admitted from time to 
time to his own table, were enter- 
tained apart in the guest-hall, which 
lay in another quarter of the build- 
ing. Those who now thronged the 
spacious antechamber formed a very 
miscellaneous assemblage ; impover- 
ished Kvglishmen of gentle birth, 
foreign adventurers, Gascon and 
Hainault captains, esquires, »and 


pages, minstrels, rhymsters, and pro- 





fessors of magic, all found food and 
shelter in that princely household, 
and maintained their position there 
as best they might, giving the cham- 
berlains occasionally some trouble to 
settle disputed claims of precedence. 
Raoul sat amongst them, recovered 
from his late exhaustion, having 
found rest and solid refreshment 
more efficacious remedies than any 
which the leeches were likely to have 
prescribed, and now awaiting with 
boyish impatience the audience which 
he had come so far to seek. For, 
amongst the motley company in 
which he found himself, he had re- 
cognised, and joyfully hailed as a 
friend amidst such a maze of strange 
faces, the esquire with whom he had 
already made acquaintance on the 
road; and, by an importonity so 
urgent as almost to affect that officer’s 
well-worn feelings, as well as to ex- 
cite his curiosity, had secured his 
promise to introduce him to the pre- 
senee-chamber, if possible, before the 
prelate should have withdrawn for 
the night. He now learned also, from 
the same quarter, that the reported 
visit of the prelate to the house of 
Ladysmede, upon which Sir Godfrey 
had founded his invitation to his 
kinswomen, was in all likelihood as 
pure an invention as the pretended 
departure of Sir Nicholas; Long- 
champ’s esquire, at least, knew no- 
thing of any such intention on his 
master’s part, and thought it highly 
improbable. 

“My lord hath sent word to the 
abbot of Rivelsby that he will ride 
thither from Michamstede, and lie 
there one night, and so on with the 
morrow’s dawn for Huntingdon,” 
said he; “and I much doubt, be- 
sides, whether he hath so much love 
for your knight of Ladysmede as to 
accept bis hospitality. ho is that 
strange knight that is now lodged 
with him — who bears, it is said, 
secret letters from the king ?” 

“ He is one Sir Nicholas le Hardi, 
a knight out of Hallamshire,” replied 
Raoul, “and has borne a good Jance 
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against the infidels, if one may trust 
his esquire’s word of him ; he is gath- 
ering money for King Richard, but 
he makes no secret of his errand.” 
“He is stirring up other matters 
as well,” said his companion; “we 
have heard of him at Lincoln; he 
hath been dealing with some ill-con- 
tented spirits there, and listening to 
their complaints how that the lord 
legate carries himself higher than he 
should, and bestows shorter and 
sharper justice on the king’s enemies 
than is pleasing to some of those who 


call themselves the king’s friends. 


I hardly know among which Sir 
Godfrey is to be reckoned ; but let 
this wandering knight look to it—he 
will find the royal letters stand him 
in poor stead, if he be found practis- 
ing here against the king’s vice- 
gerent. But I am speaking of mat- 
ters with which you and I, young 
friend, have nought to do.” 

An imprudent confidence was not 
one of the speaker’s failings, and he 
gladly broke off the conversation in 
the general silence which ensued 
when the word passed round that 
Helion de Blois had risen with his 
viol in hand, and all crowded for- 
' ward to catch what they might of 
his incomparable strains. 

“Now, young sir,’ said Raoul’s 
new friend, taking advantage of the 
murmur of applause which followed 
the Norman's song, and pushing him 
forward through the throng towards 
the folding-doors which stood open— 
“now should be our time or never; 
my lord will be in happy humour 
now, and will listen to your tale, 
provided it be reasonable, and shortly 
worded—which it hardly shall be, an 
it be a woman’s, unless you shape it 
afresh. If you would win favour, 
see that you speak him bold and fair, 
and with as few needless words as 
may be.” ' 

With the full intention of profiting 
by this sensible advice, Raoul followed 
the esquire until he stopped within 
a few paces of the table where the 
prelates were sitting, and repeated 
the lowly obeisance which his con- 
ductor made both before and after 
he caught his master’s eye. 

“ Whom have ye there?” asked 
Longchamp somewhat sharply ; then, 
as his quick glance recognised the 
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stranger who had stopped their pro- 
gress a few hours back, he smiled 
slightly, and his bold handsome feat- 
ures lighted up with the expression 
of kindly humour which became them 
best. “ Ho! our young friend of the 
roadside? that we all played the 
good Samaritan by! Come—did the 
leeches do their part by thee? Did 
they pour in the oil and wine? 
Or, faith, perhaps the wine had been 
poured in a thought too freely al- 
ready ? How was it, now ?” 

Poor Raoul’s presence of mind was 
nearly failing him again. The ques- 
tion was an awkward one; for he 
felt conscious that the wine, however 
innocently on his own part, and on 
the good abbess’s, had had its full 
share in his discomfiture. He blushed 
and hesitated, and was not much as- 
sisted by the admonitions which his 
introducer was giving him in the 
shape of nudges to speak out. He 
stammered out something that was 
inaudible. 

The bishop’s esquire, who knew 
his master’s impatience, and was 
already repenting him of his intro- 
duction, came to the rescue on his 
own behalf rather than on Raoul’s. 

“He comes from Ladysmede, my 
lord, and hath a messsage to your 
holiness — of urgency, as I under- 
stand.” 

“Tt had need be urgent, if I am to 
be troubled with it at this hour,” 
said Longchamp, his brow darkening 
a little, 

At that moment a_ wild-looking 
figure, which had followed the two 
esquires from among the crowd in 
the outer chamber, and had stood at 
some little distance during Raoul’s 
introduction to the legate, stepped in 
front of them with a rapid shuffling 
gait, threatening every moment to 
trip himself up with the loose gown 
which trailed to his heels, and, with 
his long flowing hair, gave him very - 
much the appearance of a woman. 

“ Will it not please your excellent 
worship to listen rather to me ?” said 
the new claimant, with a low rever- 
ence more grotesque than servile. 
“I have another fytte, which I pro- 
mise shall content you well, of the 
gestes of Sir Hippomedon of Troy.” 

‘“Why, where left we the noble 
Trojan last, Perrinet ?” said Long- 
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champ, addressing the poet; “I re- 
member now, there was a strange 
drowsiness came over me towards 
the end of that last recital ; yet, un- 
less I were dreaming, I thought surely 
he bad been slain and done with.” 

“ He shall be brought to life again 
by a most subtle enchantment,” said 
the poet, bowing with an air of great 
self-satisfaction; “and shall make 
good disport yet, I dare warrant for 
him.” 

“Saints forfend us?” said the pre- 
late hastily, “if he be not dead when 
he is dead, he is like to grow tedious 
upon us— we shall never get done 
with him at that rate; let him rest 
in peace awhile, good Perrinet. — 
Stay,” he added, as the conteur was 
turning away in mortification—“ here 
is for thy guerdon as usual, neverthe- 
less. The joyous art shall not suffer 
for my dullness — or for thine either. 
Ard hark ye—since it costs .greater 
pains, I take it, for one of such gifts 
to be silent than to rhyme for a couple 
of hours—hie to the wardrobe, and 
bid them give thee a new gown to 
thy liking.” 

“Thanks, noble prince,” said Per- 
rinet, as he received the legate’s 
liberal bounty — “we might have 
Virgils amongst us yet, but that an 
Augustus comes so seldom.” 

‘Had Virgil been like thee,” said 
Longchamp, as he watched the 
shuffling figure in its retreat, “ Au- 
gustus would have cut his head off. 
It is a marvel to me brother,” he 
continued, turning to Hugh of 
Durham, “that Heaven, in its wis- 
dom, should endow such men with a 
fecundity of nonsense! yet will he 
keep a table-full of roysterers listen- 
ing to him open-mouthed for hours, 
till they forget the drink that stands 
before them. Come’’—for Raoul was 
yet waiting, though he had with- 
drawn a step or two backward—* we 
will even have the young esquire’s 
tale now ; it may be something new, 
in any case, and can hardly be so 
wearisome. What says the worship- 
ful knight of Ladysmede? Despatch, 
and go your ways.” 

“T bear no message from Sir God- 
frey de Burgh,” said Raoul, his 


courage returning as his blood still 
warmed at the remembrance of the 
knight's insult. 


“ T am charged with 


e 
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a word to your holiness from a right 
noble lady.” 

‘*Ha! is it so?” said Longchamp, 
smiling; “then, my good lord, it 
were but of courtesy he should be 
heard at once, were it not? Sooth, I 
see now he has more the look of a 
lady’s messenger. Speak, young sir ; 
we are all attention.” 

“Pardon, my gracious lord,” said 
Raoul, hesitating and looking round 
at the others—‘‘I am not sure— it 
were more fitting, perhaps, that I had 
your private ear in this matter.” 

“I commend your discretion, 
youth,” said Longchamp, smiling 
again, “though I am well assured it 
is needless. My lord of Amersham— 
good Sir Piers De-la-val, you may be 
over young for a lady’s counsellor— 
will it please you to take seats yonder 
apart for a while? My ath of 
Darham is as mine own soul. Nay, 
never look demure upon the business, 
Hugh Foliot, nor put any such ir- 
reverent interpretation upon this fair 
one’s message, be she who she may, 
as I see lighting your eye even now. 
Now, most discreet and prudent 
messenger, say on. Nota rat besides 
can listen.” 

Shortly and distinctly, Raoul de- 
livered the Lady Gladice’s request in 
her own words, 

“ Pardieu!” said the prelate, “ as 
though it were a small thing for one 
maa to have on his hands the affairs 
of a realm that is blest with a mad 
king and a lively breed of traitors, 
here I have thrust upon me the 
guidance of a wilful woman ! — for 
wilful she is, like all her blood. And 
wherefore, under your favour, gentle 
sir, have your tender years been spe- 
cially selected for the burden of a 
lady’s secrets? — under which I do 
not marvel now that you broke down 
on the road,” 

He eyed Raoul curiously as he 
spoke, and used a tone of banter 
which banished the modesty, which 
the youth had felt in so honorable 
@ presence, much more effectually 
than the most gracious encourage- 
ment could have done. 

“The Lady Gladice hath none 
about her own person whom she 
may safely trust in any matter that 
she would not choose to come to Sir 
Godfrey’s ear; the men at Willan’s 
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Hope have none but him to look to 
for place and pay. I would she had 
amore fitting messenger to do her 
services,” said Raoul firmly ; “I have 
no qualities that beseem such an 
office, save honour and good faith.” 

“©, and marvellous discretion, and 
a very pretty turn of words besides,” 
said the prelate, laughing to himself 
at Raoul’s flushed face and kindling 
eyes; but there was a kindly gleam 
in his own as he spoke, which might 
have soothed the youth’s ruffled 
pride if he had found patience to 
have marked it. “Still, how comes 
it that one who rides with Sir God- 
frey himself, as I learn you do, are 
such a chosen vessel in the damsel’s 
eyes ?—and how does your discrimin- 
ation reconcile your devoir to the 
lady with your lawful obedience to 
the knight ?” 

“T had forsworn his service before 
I came hither, as the Lady Gladice 
knew,” said Raoul, looking so hot 
and angry that the Bishop of Darham, 
who sat listening with some amuse- 
ment to the dialogue, good-naturedly 
raised a warning finger; “he has a 
false tongue, and is neither true man 
nor gentle knight.” 

“Bold and rash words,” said Long- 
champ, “in avy mouth but in his 
who can maintain them. Few men of 
double thy summers, younker, would 


care to use them of Godfrey de 


Burgh.” 

“T take shame to have used them 
in such a presence,” replied Raoul, 
bending low, and somewhat abashed 
as he caught the other prelate’s eye ; 
“but I would maintain them upon 
him, by your grace and Heaven’s, if 
ever I live to wear spurs.” 

“Thou wilt hardly do that, friend, 
if thou carry that hot bearing towards 
all men; such tempers are not long- 
lived.” 

“T only meant,” said poor Raoul, 
somewhat discomfited under the stern 
gaze of Longchamp, “that I would 
not have your holiness think so 
meanly of me, as that I said of Sir 
Godfrey here that which I would not 
say to his face, if need were—if I 
died for it; I am old enough for 
that.” 

“ And to live and grow wiser,” said 
the prelate. “ But having discharged 


yourself from the service of the 
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knight of Ladysmede, where is it 
your good pleasure to think of be- 
stowing yourself?—for you and Sir 
Godfrey will be but dangerous neigh- 
bours, if you take service at Willan’s 
Hope under the lady.” 

“T wonld go to the Holy Wars, if ° 
any good knight would have me of 
his company, and serve him with all 
love and honesty.” 

“He could hardly take with him a 
more dangerous- companion, I think 
—unless it were his lady-wife,” said 
the prelate. “Not so, boy; as you 
seem to have a mission to set other 
men right, the service of Holy Church, 
I take it, will give most scope for 
od peculiar qualities; and a quiet 

ousehold like mine”—he glanced 
with the corner of his eye at his 
neighbour of Durham — “ were just 
the place for your young blood to 
cool itself down into a little more 
Christian fear and reverence of your 
elders. What say you, sir? I did 
not catch your name—will ye take 
service with me ?” 

“Oh! my good lord — your holi- 
ness?” cried Raoul, falling on his 
knees in a transport of delight, for 
there was now no mistsking the 
legate’s kindly meaning; and to ride 
in the princely train of William of 
Ely might have been indeed a@ 
dazzling offer even to a youth of 
calmer spirit than his—“ you are too 
good ! too gracious !—what can I say ?” 

“The less the better,” replied 
Longchamp ; “ but let it be said upon 
your feet. I am not over-persuaded 
that I shall come up to your notion 
of perfection in a master, but you 
will have the grace to bear with me 
for the present, and to do my bid- 
ding. Rest here tonight; and as 
early as you will to-morrow, take 
back my answer to Willan’s Hope. 
In three days—or it may be in less 
—I am bound to Michamstede, and 
thence to Rivelsby; at one or other 
place, say from me, I will request a 
meeting with my fair kinswoman, 
and give her such counsel as I may. 
Ride straight there and straight back 
—I will send a trusty comrade with 
thee; and if you chance to fall ia 
with any of Sir Godfrey’s riders in 
those parts, say that ye serve the 
Bishop of Ely; and that I will have 
his ears cropped like a dog, be he 
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chorl, knight or noble, that meddles 
with any man on an errand of mine.” 

Proud and grateful, the young 
esquire made a humble obeisance, and 
withdrew. 

This unexpected transference to 
the service of such a powerful patron, 
which filled Raoul with as much sur- 
prise as delight, and made him at 
once an object’ of jealousy to the 
friend who had introduced him, was 
not the result of quite so sudden a 
whim on the prelate’s part as he and 
others present might have naturally 
concluded. Longchamp’s generosity, 
it is true, was sometimes as capricious 
as his exercise of power; bot not 
unfrequently his acts assumed to 
others the appearance of being arbi- 
trary and despotic, because in his 
haughty contempt for the opinions 
and jadgment of those whom he de- 
spised —and they were rather the 
exceptions whom le did not — he 
rarely condescended. to give a reason 
for what he did, and often, both by 
his language and bearing, gave all 
the effect of a wanton caprice to what 
was really, whether right or wrong, a 
well-considered decision. Even in 
the trifling matter of young Raoul’s 
adoption into his service, his inten- 
tion had been formed beforeband, and 
from circumstances which few were 
ever likely to know. Waryn Foliot, 
with a kindly feeling towards the 
boy who was thrown in such plight 
upon the rude sympathies of such a 
household, had sent a groom to see 
that Raoul was cared for in the pal- 
ace, and to bid him wait on him 
when he should feel sufficiently re- 
covered. In the brief conversation 
which followed between them, Foliot 
drew from him at once, by some of 
that unconscious attraction by which 
hearts are opened, a more unreserved 
account of his quarrel with Sir God- 
frey than his pride had allowed him 
to give either to the Italian or to the 
lady Gladice. If he smiled at the 
boy’s violence, he had the charity not 
to do so until he repeated the story in 
his _uncle’s chamber; the Bishop 
of Darham told it again to Long- 
champ, with some grave and regret- 
ful strictures upon the petulance and 
irreverence of youth in that degene- 
rate age. But the legate—partly, it 
might be, that he had little good-will 
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towards de Burgh, but more from a 
strong natural sympathy with any 
indications of a bold and impetuous 
spirit —had burst into one of his 
heartiest laughs at the recital, and 
vowed that the boy had done well. 
He determined on the instant to send 
for the youth on the morrow, before 
he left the palace, and if his bearing 
pleased him, to offer him service in 
his own household. Raoul’s intro- 
duction to his presence that evening 
had only somewhat hastened this 
result. 

It was scarcely dawn when the 
young esquire led his steed from the 
palace stables at Ely, and looked 
carefully, in the uncertain light, to 
shoe and strap and buckle before he 
sprang upon his back. Bat, early as 
it was, in the palace-yard he found 
another party already mounted. It was 
Waryn Foliot, with a single follower, 
now taking horse on his return home- 
wards to the Leys. He greeted Raoul 
with ready courtesy. 

“T give you good morning, sir squire 
—you ride abroad early ?” 

“T thank you, worshipfal Master 
Foliot,” replied Raoul ; “I have busi- 
ness that may not well wait.” 

“Lies your way towards Ladys- 
mede ?” said Foliot ; “if so, we may 
as well travel in company. There 
have been tales of loose doings on 
the roads between this and Lincoln, 
and honest men can never be one 
too many; though, for myself, I 
would be bound to ride alone through 
the breadth of England—ay. and 
France too—with a light purse and 
a discreet tongue, safer than with a 
score of brawling knaves at my 
heels who can never keep tongue nor 
hand out of other men’s quarrels.” 

“An it please you to do me so 
much grace as bid me ride in your 
company,” replied the esquire, “I 
shall hardly be so ill-mannered as to 
say nay; but I have need to be in 
haste,” he added, with a little flash of 
conscious importance. 

“I know, I know,” said Foliot, 
smiling; “you serve a new master, 
I oe heard, = one that oe have 
no laggards in his service. I give you 
joy of my Lord of Ely’s favour on 
is the foremost man in this realm, 
and, I will be bold to say, wears his 
honours nobly. I will be no hind- 
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rance on the road, Raoul, I promise 
thee.” 

So they set forth together, Raoul’s 
happy laugh ringing again in the 
clear cold air, light and careless as 


CHAP XXI.—THE 


If the abbess of Michamstede had 
renounced the world, it was not to 
shut herself up in a selfish isolation, 
’ but only to open her heart more 
largely to those whom the world had 
renounced, or who had been sore 
wounded in their struggles with its 
evil. It only needed for her to learn 
the outlines of Isola’s unhappy story— 
and of these Father Giacomo had in- 
formed her—to insure for the stranger 
such rest and protection as might be 
found within the walls of the convent. 
That she had been a grievous sinner 
—and, in the pure eyes of the lady 
Brunhild, few sins were more grievous 
than a breach of the cloister vow 
of chastity—was only an additional 
claim to the compassion of one who 
held her rule under the auspices of 
the Mother of Mercy. That she went 
in hourly danger from a powerful 
enemy, against whom even the walls 
of the sanctuary might prove no pro- 
tection if her retreat were discovered, 
and whose wrath might in such cases 
light upon the protectors as well as 
the protected, was a thought which 
never caused the abbess an instant’s 
«elfish hesitation. It is only in ages 
of higher civilisation that all doors 
are shut against the victim whom so- 
ciety bas branded, and whom it is 
dangerous to protect. For this, if 
for no other reason, let the traveller 
pause before he denounces as an im- 
pious boast the legend which he may 
yet trace out over the ruined arch- 
way of Michamstede. “ Zhis is the 
gate of Heaven.” At least it stood 
always open for the world-weary and 
the contrite. 

There was now no longer any excuse 
for Iscla to linger as a guest in the 
old tower. The day was at last de- 
termined for her parting from those 
kind friends. Her buoyant and im- 

pulsive spirit, in which love and 
grief surged and swelled like a tem- 
pest, struggled out again into sun- 
shine, under the influence of kindness, 
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ever, as if his trouble had been but a 
dream; and before the day had worn 
far on, they drew bridle for the first 
time at an hostelry in the town of 
Michamstede. 


NET AND ITS PREY. 


even after trials which would have 
laid some hearts low for ever. But 
for the one overwhelming sorrow, 
which lay on her like a heavy shadow 
always—nay, almost in spite of it— 
the weeks she spent at ‘Willan’s 
Hope had been the calmest and the 
happiest of her life since early girl- 
hood. Her new-found friends were 
scarcely less sorry to part than the 
Italian herself. Skilled in’ all the 
limited accomplishments of her age, 
and having been a traveller in foreign 
land, she had been a very welcome 
companion in their secluded life. 
Brighter flowers than ever had sprung 
from LEfhild’s mechanical fingers 
marked those portions of the eternal 
tapestry which had been committed 
to Isola’s hands, on her own petition, 
while the good dame was absent on 
her other duties of rebuke and ex- 
hortation amongst her domestics; 
and richer melodies than ever flowed 
from Gladice’s careless voice rang 
through the old chambers, and stilled 
the noisy men-at-arms below, as they 
caught the sounds through the open 
doors, when the stranger could be per- 
suaded to sing there some strain of her 
native Italy. 

But it was full time that Isola 
should seek some securer and more 
distant refuge. Father Giacomo, in 
the messages which he had sent by 
Picot from time to time, had never 
ceased to urge it. Sir Nicholas, in- 
deed, far from having any suspicion of 
her presence in his neighbourhood, 
had but spoken the truth when he 
had told the chaplain that- he believed 
her dead ; and Isola herself had good 
reason to think that he looked upon 
her sudden appearance in Cuthwin’s 
hut as merely the shaping of his own 
distempered fancy. The reception 
of a wanderer at the old tower was 
not in itself so remarkable an occur- 
rence as necessarily to reach the 
ears of Sir Godfrey; or even if it 
had, since that wanderer was a help- 
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less woman, and not likely to enter- 
tain any design upon bis ward or her 
manors, it would probably have been 
forgotten as soon as heard. Still 
there was evident risk of discovery 
from such a close proximity ; and 
Gladice herself unwillingly, for her 
guest’s sake, admitted that she would 
be safer in the convent at Micham- 
stede. 

“Since it must needs be so,” said 
she to Isola, when at length the day 
was fixed for her quitting the Tower, 
“] will at least give you company 
so far, and commend you myself to 
my dear friend the abbess; good and 
kind she is to all, and you will soon 
love her as I do.” 

“T have told you—have I not ?— 
there is an Italian in their house— 
Sister Beatrix, with whom I have some 
poor acquaintance. I shall not be 
wholly among strangers there ; albeit, 
as our holy Mother knows, strangers 
have surely been better friends to me 
than they who should have been.” 

“Tis a good life the sisters lead 
there,” said Gladice thoughtfully ; 
“though I remember, to my shame, 
I flouted at their habit and their 
talk, when I was there, as being over- 
staid and grave; but I was scarce 
more than a giddy child then, and 
the good abbess chid me, rightly. I 
think now sometimes it were well if 
I had staid amongst them.” 

“No, no!” said Isola, “ the cloister 
is neither for you nor me; the peace 
you talk of there is but a living 
death.” 

‘It were better even so,” replied 
Gladice, quickly, “than” — but she 
stopped and hesitated. 

“Than a life like mine, you would 
say? I know not. To some, such 
vows are but tempting perjury. Had 
I never taken them, I might have 
known sorrow enough, but I should 
have scaped the sin which is my 
heaviest burden.”’ 

“ But at least,” said Gladice, “ you 
will find such rest welcome now.” 

“ Rest—for how long ? Nay, whilst 
he lives, and I live, there is no rest 
for me but one, and that I must seek, 
though I well know it is lost to me 
for ever. Even now—laugh at such 
weakness, for I deserve it—I gladly 
seek this mynchery, as I have gladly 
tarried here, because I shall still 
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be near enough at least to hear of 
him !” 

“T would say nothing to pain you,” 
said Gladice after a pause; “ but 
surely, if he has scorned and slighted 
your love as you say, I do not say 
that, being his, you can or should cease 
to love him; but such love would 
seem to me more like a sorrow for 
one dead and lost, than a clinging to 
the living.” 

“Ah!” said the other, looking at 
her with a sad smile, “ you speak of 
that you do not know!” 

Gladice made no reply. Both per- 
haps found the subject embarrassing, 
and the conversation was not con- 
tinued. 

Very sadly, upon unwilling eyes, 
dawned at last the dark November 
day which was to see their parting. 
Almost in silence the last meal was 
eaten; Dame Elfhild herself assisted 
in mounting Isola upon her own 
jennet at the gate, and her farewell 
was as tender and as tearful as though 
she were addressing it to a daughter. 
Even Warenger was moved to a 
nearer approach to softness than he 
had ever been known to show to- 
wards any woman save her whom he 
regarded with a sort of epicene affec- 
tion, as the suzeraine lady who had 
a right to his military obedience as 
well as to his gallantry as a man ; 
and when the fair stranger bid him a 
courteous farewell as he held Gladice’s 
rein, the veteran bestowed upon her 
a hearty wish for her safe journey, 
and accompanied it with a brief word 
of regret that he himself could not 
conveniently be of their escort that 
day. Attended by her maiden Ber- 
tha, and closely followed by Cropt 
Harry and some halfscore of the re- 
tainers of the tower, the lady Gladice 
rode forth with her guest, in falfil- 
ment of her promise, towards the 
friendly gates of Michamstede. It 
was the day before that on which she 
was herself pledged to accept the un- 
welcome hospitalities of Ladysmede ; 
and though her silent thoughtfulness, 
as they rode, did not much surprise 
her companion, the subject of the 
maiden’s anxious thought was even 
graver than Isola could imagine. She 
was calculating to what lengths Sir 
Nicholas might carry his suit even 
in the face of her most determined 
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resistance, and how far, in a case of 
extremity, she had any hope of mov- 
ing her guardian by an appeal to the 
rough kindness which she believed 
him to entertain towards her; what 
plea sbe should find for evading, as 
she was resolved to do, her visit to 
the Manor ; how far she could make 
use of the knowledge she had ob- 
tained from Isola without betraying 
her to her husband's anger; and 
above all, how Raoul might have 
sped in his message to the Bishop of 
Ely, and what might be the proba- 
bility of his interposition in her 
favour before it should be too late. 
She had other and nearer cause for 
anxiety and alarm, if she could have 
suspected treachery amongst the fol- 
lowers of her father’s household. 
Dubois’ silver pieces, employed 
With judicious liberality in bis mas- 
ter’s service, had found their way 
even through the strong old walls of 
Willan’s Hope. Lambert, the groom, 
who was now jesting with one of his 
fellows with that open smiling face 
in which Nature ‘seems sometimes to 
take pleasure in disguising a rascal, 
had communicated to the Gascon, in 
pursuance of an arrangement which 
that clever negotiator had found op- 
portunity to make during his visit 
to the Tower, the fact of the lady 
Gladice’s burried interview with 
Raoul, and subsequently her intend- 
ed journey to Michamstede. Nay, 
with the honest wish, it must be sup- 
posed, of giving good money’s worth 
for the price paid, he had been some- 
what over-positive in his information. 
He bad stated as a fact, what was 
merely a report in the household, 
that their young mistress had at 
length determined to take the veil 
at the instance of her ancient friend, 
the good lady Brunbild. Carried to 
Sir Nicholas’s ears, the tale bore every 
mark of probability. Raoul, then, 
had communicated his suspicions to 
Gladice ; a woman’s instinct had led 
her to guess at Sir Godfrey's designs ; 
and she had at once chosen the 
cloister as ag escape from an un- 
welcome marriage. It doubly con- 
firmed Le Hardi in his determination 
to play his own game boldly — at 
once, and. alone. He would no longer 
be hampered either by Sir Godfrey’s 
half-pretended scruples, or his un- 
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managable temper, or his clamsy 
diplomacy. A brief consultation with 
Dabois was all that he now required 
to arrange his plan; and before the 
day had well broke on that gloomy 
morving which was to be the last of 
Tsola’s sojourn at the old tower, Sir 
Nicholas himself, in plain armour, 
with his visor down, accompanied by 
the few trusty followers of his own 
who lay at Ladysmede, rode quietly 
out at the gate of the Manor, and 
was joined in the valley below by 
about the same number of military 
tenants of Sir Godfrey, who were 
quite ignorant of the business on 
which they were engaged, and quite 
indifferent on that point, so long as 
they received from Dubois such 
weighty and intelligible personal rea- 
sons for undertaking it. He had pre- 
viously given Sir Godfrey to under- 
stand that the object of this early 
expedition was to visit a religious 
house at some distance, which had 
been backward in its contributions 
to the royal service; and he had 
caused the report to be spread through 
the household, in pursuance of the 
plan of action originally agreed upon, 
that he was now taking his tinal 
departure from Ladysmede. In the 
event of his findiog himself misin- 
formed as to Gladice’s movements, 
and of her yet becoming Sir God- 
frey’s guest, it was not his intention 
to show himself again at the Manor 
until after her arrival there. It was 
possible that by this means, if the 
intelligence of his actual departure 
should reach Willan’s Hope, any 
vague suspicion which might have 
been roused in the mind of the heiress 
would be set at rest; while at the 
same time it offered a plausible 
reason for taking with him his own 
immediate followers, whom he would 
find the readiest instruments in the 
design which he now contemplated, 
if Dubois’ last information proved 
true. And if that design succeeded, 
Sir Godfrey would rejoice to fiod it 
carried out without his own actual 
knowledge or co-operation. 

When the knight’s party reached 
the cover of the woods which lay 
between the Manor and Willan’s 
Hope, they halted, by Sir Nicholas’s 
order, in one of the little intersect- 
ing valleys, and dismounted and 
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watered their horses at the stream 
which ran through it, while Dubois 
rode forward alone. Striking off 
from the main path into one of the 
many tracks made by the hunters 
and swine-herds, he soon reached a 
secluded knoll, which commanded 
the approaches to Willan’s Hope, 
and from which he could easily dis- 
cover, although still at some dis- 
tance, the figures of any persons 
entering or quitting it. Throwing 
himself down upon the turf, with his 
bridle over his arm, while he allowed 
his horse to crop the herbage within 
his reach, he kept his eyes fixed 
steadily upon the old grey walls. 
More than an hour passed, and still 
he saw there no sign of movement. 
But one of the Gascon’s best quali- 
ties was patience; at last it was 
rewarded. He saw plainly a numer- 
ous party cross the drawbridge, and 
as the figures were thrown out 
strongly against the sky, he could 


even make out more than one female 
dress amongst them. Continuing 
his observations until the forms 


grew indistinct as they descended the 
slope, he remonnted, and took his 
way back rapidly by the same path 
to the valley where he had left his 
master. He did not know that the 
movements of his own party had 
been already watched by as keen an 
eye as his own, and a subtler and 
more determined spirit. 

Slowly, and almost in silence, the 
company whose departure Dubois 
had been watching, rode on their 
way. The heavy skies wore looks 
that harmonised with their feelings ; 
and as the collected mist dropped on 
them as they passed under the over- 
hanging branches, Gladice drew her 
mantle closer round her with a 
shudder, not so much from _pbysical 
discomfort as from the chill of her 
inward forebodings of evil. Lambert, 
who had charge of the party, led the 
way at a leisurely pace, which at most 
other times he would soon have re- 
ceived orders to quicken ; but to-day 
Gladice was content to let the dull 
hours drag. on as they would. They 
had not proceeded far, when, from 
the thick covert by the wayside 
stepped out a man in a yeoman’s 
russet dress, carrying an axe upon 
his shoulder. He was a stranger in 
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the younger lJady’s eyes; but Isola 
had no difficulty in recognising Gia- 
como. Cropt Harry, too, who scanned 
him as he stood waiting for the 
cavalcade to approach, soon knew 
him for the same man who had 
assisted Picot to bear the sick lady 
into the tower on the night of the 
storm. He made a slight but courte- 
ous obeisance to Gladice, and then 
stepping to the side of Isola’s horse, 
spoke a few words to her in their own 
language. The retainers of Willan’s 
Hope looked somewhat scandalised 
at the interruption, and watched 
their lady’s face to see what notice 
she would take of the stranger’s 
boldness, 

He had turned from Isola, and laid 
his hand on Hengist’s mane, while he 
addressed the fair rider earnestly in a 
tone which scarcely reached the ears 
of the others. 

“Lady,” he said, “the fate which 
you would avoid follows fast behind 
you. Ask me not who I am, or by 
what right I speak; but turn with 
me, and ride; it is for more than 
life!” 

“Trust him, oh trust him!” said 
Isola in a low voice of painful eager- 
ness, as Gladice drew back from 
Giacomo, naturally startled and 
alarmed. 

“Yes, trust me,” said the Italian, 
“and turn at once. You may be safe 
yet, if we lose no time. To the right 

ere; follow me!” and he pointed 
down a narrow bypath. 

“By the mass, my lady!’ said 
Lambert, who had listened atten- 
tively to what he could gather of the 
conversation, “ you will surely not be 
so ill advised as to turn aside at this 
man’s bidding ?” 

Gladice looked at Isola, who repeat- 
ed her entreaty with an impressiveness 
which overcame at once her own scru- 
ples of mistrust. 

“He is known to this lady, and he 
advises us of danger, though I know 
not what,” said Gladice; “ let us turn 
while we may.” 

Bat there was a murmur of dis- 
satisfaction on the part of more than 
one of her other followers. They 
prudently considered that their new 
travelling acquaintance might as 
easily lead them into peril as out 
of it. 
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“There be little danger afoot be- 
tween this and Michamstede,” said 
one, “to a stout band such as we 
are; and who is this ill-boding churl, 
thet we should hearken to him ?” 

Encouraged by this show of un- 
willingness on the part of his fellows 
to listen to the stranger’s warning, 
Lambert now turned round and ad- 
dressed his mistress. 

‘Tt were folly to listen to him, 
lady,” said he; “let us ride on, and 
we will be warrant for your safety.” 

“Rather turn at one, as I bid 
you,” said Gladice with a shade of 
haughtiness in her voice, as she half- 
turned her own horse to follow Gia- 
como, who was still beckoning them 
impatiently to the path which he 
had pointed out. 

.“ Look ye here, Harry — Turstan, 
and all of ye,” shouted Lambert, “ we 
shall have to answer to Master 
Warenger for the safe rendering of 
these ladies at Michamstede. I would 
be full loth,” he continued, bowing 
respectfully to Gladice, “to do ought 
against your worshipfal pleasure, 
but we must not be turned unduly 
from our path at a fool’s fancy—even 
if it be no worse, as it well may be. 
Stand off, sirrah !” 

And forcing himself between Gla- 
dice and the Italian, he seized the 
rein of her horse, and urged him 
forward. He was seconded in this 
by one or two of his companions, 
who had crowded up, and Giacomo 
would have been ridden down if he 
had not stepped back hastily amongst 
the underwood. 

“Ride on, if you will,” cried the 
italian ; “there is danger before you 
and behind !” 

Lambert raised his curtal-axe with 
a menacing gesture towards the 
stranger, as he spurred his own 
horse forwards. “ Away, fool!” he 
shouted. 

They were the last words he spoke. 
The next moment the axe fell from 
his hands as he threw them wild 
upwards, his head bent forwards 
towards his ee) ae and yrs a 
single sharp cry he drop ead 
feats the odie an sroont Greaah 
his heart. 

The consternation of the party 
gave the priest another opportunity. 
He alone was calm and unmoved. 
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“ Back!” he cried to the men who 
had reined up and were handling 
their weapons in anticipation of an 
encounter with some unseen enemy. 
—‘“ Back! if you would save your 
lady !”’ r 

Gladice had uttered one faint ery 
as she saw Lambert’s fall, and now 
sat pale as death, trying to soothe 
Hengist, who had been chafed by 
the groom’s rough handling. Isola 
kept her alarmed gaze fixed upon 
Giacomo. 

“ Said I not your path was beset ?” 
he continued, almost with a sneer, to 
the bewildered escort; “ will ye turn 
now ?” 

“ Beshrew me, if thou hast not 
more hand in this thyself than shall 
be good for thee,” said one of the 
men-at-arms, making towards the 
speaker. “If we be fallen into thieves’ 
company, I trow I can mark one,” 

“ Hold !” cried Gladice—* I know 
him for a friend who gives true coun- 
sel.” 

‘** Nay, Turstan,” said Cropt Harry, 
“‘be not over hasty—list to what the 
Lady Gladice saith. There be others 
in the company who know somewhat 
of this stranger, too. If my lady says 
‘follow him,’ why I follow him for 
one; and it were best for us all, 
rather than bide here to be shot down 
like driven deer.” 

The priest had sprung into the 
groom's vacant saddle, and before 
the party had come to any resolo- 
tion, led the way at a rapid pace 
through the oak coppice, followed 
closely by Gladice and Isola. Harry 
kept his place almost at his lady’s 
stirrup, and one by one, with some 
muttered reluctance, and many an 
unquiet glance round them, the rest 
of the escort turned their horses in 
the same direction. Just as they 
reached the edge of the wood, and 
were about to emerge into the open 
country, Giacomo rode forward cau- 
tiously, after giving the others a sig- 
nal to halt. They obeyed him now 
as if he had been their recognised 
leader. 

“ There is nothing left but to ride 
for it,” he said, after watching anx- 
iously for a few moments the line of 
wood which skirted the distance in 
the direction of Ladysmede. ‘See 
there!” He beckoned Harry to him, 
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and pointed to the quarter in which he 
had been gazing. 

“I see a plump of spears, sure 
enough,” said the other. 

“They are on our track, and there 
are those amongst them who know 
these woods as well as I, or we might 
perhaps baffle them here. It were 
as well for thy lady to die,” said the 
Italian in the other’s ear, “ as fall into 
their hands.” 

The man looked round him in dis- 
may. He did not half understand 
his companion, but he understood 
enough to feel helpless and uncom- 
fortable. 

“ We are but eight or nine at most,” 
he said, looking doubtfully at his new 
comrade. 

“ And I can count above a score of 
spears yonder,” interrupted Giacomo. 

“But we may hold them at bay 
awhile, if thou ride on with my lady 
to Michamstede. I know nought of 
ye, friend,” continued Oropt Harry 
bluntly, ‘‘ bat I have seen thee show 
tenderness to one woman, and I wot 
that be the best safeguard against 
wronging another — specially such as 
her.” He nodded over his shoulder 
towards Gladice, and there was a 
rough emotion in his tone. 

“ They will have beset the road to 
Michamstede already,” replied Gia- 
como, “ unless the fiend has bestowed 
upon them less of his cunning than 
usual. Our best chance is to put the 
river between us.” 

He turned, and hastily. communi- 
cated his purpose to Gladice and Iso- 
la. “You cannot reach the mynch- 
ery,” he said; “you were scarce safe 
there now, even if you could.” 

“What must we do?” asked Gla- 
dice, shivering and trembling. She 
feared to ask what the danger was, or 
whence it came. If her suspicions 
were true, and if the enemies of whom 
their companion warned them came 
from Ladysmede, she knew—and the 
priest knew also—that even those who 
were now escorting her were hardly to 
be depended on. 

‘“‘'We must make for the river,” said 
he, calling to the others. And follow- 
ed by the whole party, he left the 
cover of the wood, and led the way at 
full speed in that direction. 

‘They had not galloped for many 
minutes before he drew rein again 
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for a moment on the edge of the valley, 
and threw a long keen glance behind 
him. 

“They gain on us fast,” he said ; 
“and there go some to cut us off from 
Swinford bridge.” 

“Now, our Lady help us!” said 
Gladice ; “ we can go no faster.” She 
glanced behind her as she spoke, at 
the panting animal which carried Iso- 
la, and which, though forced to its ut- 
most speed, cou!d not keep pace with 
the noble horse on which she herself 
was mounted, and which might yet 
have borne her out of the reach of 
her pursuers. Even now, fiery with 
the excitement of the race, she could 
scarce rein him to the pace of the 
others. 

Giacomo saw the difficulty. “ Ber- 
tha,” said he, turning to the hand- 
maiden as they still rode on, “ dost 
love thy mistress well enough to doa 
brave deed for her ?” 

“ What a woman may do, I would,” 
replied poor Bertha, crying and trem- 
bling. 

“T ask nothing that endangers thy 
safety or thine honour, maiden —at 
least more than they are in danger 
now. If we hold all together, we 
cannot fail to be overtaken; if we 
separate, some will lightly chance to 
escape. It is the Lady Gladice whom 
these men seek. Don thou her hood 
and mantle, mount on this good 
steed’s back, and some of us will 
ride with thee straight fur the mynch- 
mt If we reach it, well; if they 

e us—why, they have missed their 
quarry after all. The lady herself 
shall make for the ferry afoot mean- 
while.” 

“Holy St. Bride?” said the poor 
tirewoman with a fresh burst of tears, 
“ what will become of me?” 

‘‘ Nay, nay!” said Gladice, who had 
overheard something of the proposal, 
“she shall go in no such peril for me.” 

But here Isola spoke. She had 
been very silent, and looked flushed 
with a wild excitement which con- 
trasted strongly with Gladice’s pale 
face of despair. 

“Stay,” she said, “this service is 
mine.” She spoke in a determined 
voice, as one who had made up her 
mind. “I will do that which the 
girl hath been asked to do—I have no 
fear. 
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“What!” said Giacomo, starting, 
“there were little risk for the damsel 
—but for you !” 

“Let it be even so,” said Isola, 
pressing to his side and laying her 
hand burriedly upon his arm—* quick, 
or we lose time.” 

Gladice looked from Isola’s excited 
face into the priest’s, and then again 
around her in an agony of doubt and 
hesita' ion. 

“ Nay, then,” said the Italian, after 
another imploring whisper from Isola, 
“have it as you will—there is peril 
alike every way—let that come which 
will come.” 

They had dipped into the val- 
ley while this hurried conversation 
passed, and were for the moment out 
of sight of their pursuers. Before 
Gladice could well rally ber thoughts, 
and in spite of her faint remonstrance, 
Giacomo had stopped and dismount- 
ed, lifted her from her horse, and 
with Isola’s eager help had made a 
rapid exchange of hood and mantle, 
and seated the Italian upon Hen- 
gist’s back. She, at least, showed 
now no trace of fear; and as she sat 
there, soothing the impatient and 
yet gentle animal, with her colour 

igher and her eye brighter than its 
wont, she looked as though peril and 
excitement had given her a new life. 
Was it that she dreaded the capture 
even less than the convent ? 

“Now,” said Giacomo, when their 
hasty preparations were complete, 
‘‘ride straight across the open yonder 
for Michamstede ; you at least might 
reach it, if the way were clear—but 
of that there is little hope. Bertha, 
and all of ye—if ye love your lady’s 
safety, ye must be content to part 
with her for a while, and ride on 
with us, I am loth to rob the lady 
Gladice of her following, but if 
she were mistaken for a serving- 
wench, she were all the safer now. 
If she will be ruled by me, she will 
seek the ferry yonder—’tis scarce two 
miles—on foot and alone.” 

“That shall she not,” said Harry, 
“come what may of it. Afoot or a- 
horse-back, dead or alive, I go with 
my lady there till she get safe home 

ain.” 

“Such a fool’s speech bad need 
to come out of an honest man’s 
mouth,” the priest muttered, half to 
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himself, “Go thou with her, then, 
if it must be—two may be as safe as 
one. Make fast the horses to these 
trees, and see ye keep the shelter of 
the wood-side as much as may be. 
If ye once win the ferry, pay the 
ferryman to cut his boat adrift, and 
ye may take your way at leisure on to 
the Abbey of St. Mary—ye will be 
safe there.” 

He thrust some money hastily into 
the retainer’s hand, sprang on his 
horse again, and followed the reat of 
the party, who were already spurring 
on towards Michamstede. 

The ruse was so far successful. 
When the spearmen whom Giacomo 
had been watching had reached the 
crest of the hill and looked before 
them into the valley, they saw what 
seemed still the same objects of their 
pursuit, though they had turned 
somewhat out of the usual track, 
taking their expected route towards 
Michamstede, the towers of which 
were now visible in the distance. 
That they had been startled at the 
appearance of a body of armed men 
riding apparently upon their track, 
and had quickened their own pace in 
consequence, was nothing more than 
one of the ordinary incidents of travel 
in such unquiet times. 

Sir Nicholas rode on, not caring to 
overpress the horses of his band, 
though the fugitives seemed now to 
be gaining upon him in their turn; 
for, as Giacomo had suspected, he 
had already taken measures to inter- 
cept them before they should reach 
the bridge which led into the town. 
The object of his bold attempt 
seemed fairly within his grasp; for 
he could make out in the distance 
two female figures in front, one 
mounted, as his practised eye al- 
most assured him, upon the Lady Gla- 
dice’s noble black horse; and this 
corresponded sufficiently with the ac- 
count which the Gascon esquire had 
brought to him of the party who had 
set forth from the gates of Willan’s 
Hope. If the figures of Gladice and 
her single protector were visible oc- 
casionally as they wound their way 
from coppice to coppice towards the 
ferry, the attention of the knight and 
his followers was too eagerly fixed 
elsewhere to be easily attracted in 
their direction. 
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With a mixture of tumultuous 
feelings, of which even she herself 
could have given little account, 
rushing through her heart and quick- 
ening ifs pulses almost to madness, 
Isola let the reins fall loose upon the 
neck of the gallant horse she rode, 
and was borne along almost uncon- 
sciously. She could scarcely have 
explained the motive—or rather the 
sudden impulse—which prompted 
her thus to assume Gladice’s place ; 
but she never repented of it for a 
moment. Something there was, no 
doubt, of a noble self-devotion, which 
would readily offer itself to meet the 
danger, be it what it might, which 
threatened her benefactress. She 
would have done and dared much 
for one who had such claims upon 
her love and gratitude. But, warm 
and true as her feelings were towards 
Gladice, the Italian herself was con- 
cious of little self-sacrifice in the 
service which she had volunteered, 
aud was too honest to claim, even in 
her own heart, the self-satisfaction 
of thas repaying a kindness. Had 
she been questioned when she first 
left the tower, she would have shrank 
with dread from the thought of fall- 
ing once more into the power of her 
husband; but now, as she gradually 
neared the gates of Michamstede, the 
refuge, as she might still hope, from 
all such danger, she felt an almost 
iresistible longing to stop, and meet 
the man who had so deeply wronged 
her—whom she still so madly loved 
—face to face, if her last appeal 
were only to die at his feet. He 
could but slay her; and what was 
life without love but death to her? 
There was something also—she con- 
fessed it in her heart, and sought to 
cast it from her—of a darker and 
more unworthy feeling; a bitter 
desperation which, at the price of 
life itself, would have stood between 
him and another. 

Left thus to himself, and still ahead 
of the rest, her horse had slackened 
his stride, and enabled Giacomo with 
some difficulty to rejoin her. 

“We were safe now,” he said, as 
he looked back, “ if we had foes be- 
hind us only. But this was wild coun- 
sel, Isola—I cannot read what will 
come of it.”’ 

“Isaid I was weary of this life,” 
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she replied. “It may be I have 
wronged him somewhat, after all; 
he will surely have forgiven the 
dead |” 

“ Ay,” said the priest, “but will 
he forgive the living? But let it be 
—I too have had long patience, and 
am weary too; it may be we are near 
the end.” 

“My Giacomo!”’ said Isola, in a 
voice of terror, as she tried in vain 
to look into the dark face that was 
turned away from her—‘“ my brother! 
—you would not kill bim !” 

“No!” said the priest; “not if I 
may avoid it. I seek no man’s life— 
not his, of all men, if but for thy sake, 
Isola—but ride on.”’ 

There was still a chance, which the 
Italian’s prudence did not care to 
lose, that they might fiod the ap- 
proach to the town unguarded, or 
that, by one of those accidents which 
often mar the most subtle combina- 
tions, they might escape any party 
who had been charged to intercept 
them. For near a mile they rode on 
again, their pursuers gaining but lit- 
tle ground, when their last hope of 
reaching the convent gates unmo- 
lested was destroyed at once. Five 
horsemen, fully armed, made their 
appearance suddenly on the right of 
the fugitives, and drew across the 
road in such a position as to leave 
no doubt of their intention to dispute 
the passage. 

Giacomo cast a glance behind him, 
and saw that although he and Isola 
had maintained their ground in ad- 
vance of their pursuers, most of their 
escort, not so well mounted, were 
slowly dropping to the rear, and that 
the hindmost were likely to be speedily 
overtaken by the hostile troop, whose 
shonts could be now plainly heard, 
as they caught a nearer view of the 
chase from a rising ground, and came 
down upon them in good order with 
levelled spears. 

He drew his horse up, and calling 
to Isola, pointed in silence before and 
bebind them. 

“Who be these in front, in the 
devil’s name?” said the man called 
Tarstan, as he rode up to Giacomo’s 
side. 

“They are near of kin to those 
behind us,” said the other quietly. 
“ It is as I said,” 
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“ We will ride through the knaves, 
be they who they may,” said the man 
boldly. He turned and shouted to 
his comrades, and laid his spear in 
rest. 

“With our jaded beasts, and 
these women in our company ?” said 
Giacomo. “No, friend; it were a 
waste of good blows, and thou mightst 
chance to get small thanks for it. 
See—those behind would be upon us 
before thy fellows could well come 
up. -We are beset front and rear ; 
and if I may ‘give counsel to a soldier 
of such experience, I would say, halt, 
pie inquire their purpose peace- 
a y.” 

Bred in Warenger’s rough school, 
and having been foremost in many a 
desperate fray under Sir Amyas, the 
man-at-arms saw in the prospect of 
a fight, provided the odds against 
him were not unreasonable, nothing 
less than an adventure sent provi- 
dentially to break the quiet life which 
he had led perforce, during the last 
twelve months, under the rule of the 
heiress. Yet, when he saw his fel- 
lows straggling up one by one, and 
marked how short the space was 
which divided them from their pur- 
suers, his soldier’s sense forced him 
to admit that the stranger’s coun- 
sel was the wiser. Even with their 
own slight advantage in numbers, 
there would be little chance of 
their clearing their path to Micham- 
stede, if the party in front of them 
made any kind of stand, before those 
in their rear would arrive to take 
their part in the combat, and so turn 
the scale fearfully against himself and 
his companions. 

The horsemen who seemed thus to 
bar their approach to the town, had 
ridden slowly forward, and were 
shouting to Giacomo and his com- 
pany to stand. But now one of them, 
who was somewhat in advance of the 
others, observing tokens of hostile 
intention on Tarstan’s part, put his 
lance in rest also, and galloping for- 
wards, summoned him fiercely to sur- 
render. 

Such provocation was more than 
the disciple of the gentle Sir Amyas 
could bear. Turstan, in spite of 
Giacomo’s renewed protest, dashed 
out to meet him with a wild yell, 
which seemed to express the concen- 
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tration of all his long-restrained fero- 
city ; and though his overpressed 
steed visibly staggered as he closed 
with his adversary, the latter went 
back over his horse’s crupper, shield 
and breastplate pierced throngh, 
while the rider of Willan’s Hope 
passed on, waving in exultation the 
shaft of his broken spear. 

Then began a wild and irregular 
skirmish, which at its outset the 
Italian tried in vain to check. Tur. 
stan’s companions who were near 
enough rode wildly forward, shouting 
madly in exultation at his exploit, 
and trying to force their own passage, 
heedless of the women who were de- 
pendent on their protection through 
the small party who now closed to 
intercept them. Hengist tossed his 
noble crest in great excitement, and 
would have carried his rider at once 
into the thickest of the danger, had 
not Giacomo seized his rein, and 
turned him aside at the moment. 

But almost before the last strag- 
glers of the band from Willan's Hope 
could come up to the aid of their 
comrades, who, in spite of Turstan’s 
gallant example, found themselves 
more than matched by the fresher 
horses and more complete armour of 
their antagonists, the main body of 
Sir Nicholas’s party (amongst whom 
was the knight himself, though Du- 
bois was their ostensible leader), who 
had pursued them from Willan’s 
Hope, and who alone outnumbered 
them two to one, were closing in 
upon their rear, and would soon 
have made any effectual resistance 
hopeless. Isola’s horse had again be- 
come almost unmanageable, and Gia- 
como had some difficulty in retaining 
his hold. Bertha, half dead with 
terror, had drawn up on the other 
side of the priest, as her only hope 
of protection, and now broke out 
into an audible wailing. 

Suddenly the combatants in front 
seemed to pause by mutual impulse, 
and to fix their whole attention upon 
fresh party of horsemen who at thie 
moment issued from the gates of the 
town, and crossed the narrow bridge. 
The new-comers were evidently re- 
garded by both sides with doubt and 
suspicion. They themselves, indeed, 
had stopped, and seemed at first to 
be watching the state of affairs in 
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front of them with a laudable disposi- 
tion not to interfere in a strange 
quarrel. It was Raoul and Foliot, 
who had arrived thus far on their 
journey in company, and were about 
to separate on their respective paths. 
Lightly armed and accoutred, it would 
have been madness for them to rush 
into such a conflict without urgent 
cause. But no sooner did Raoul 
catch sight of the black horse and its 
rider, who had at first been hidden 
from their observation by the move- 
ments of those who were engaged in 
front, than, without giving his com- 
panions any farther notion of his 
meaning or intention than an eager 
ery of ‘It is she!” he dashed forward 
through the combatants, who made 
way for him in puzzled astonishment, 
not knowing whether he came as 
friend or foe, towards the group in 
which he had made out, as he thought, 
the figure of the lady Gladice. Waryn 
Foliot did not in the least compre- 
hend the young esquire’s exclamation ; 
for even during their journey togeth- 
er, Raoul had maintained a scru- 
pulous reserve on the subject of his 
own confidential mission, the impor- 
tance of which he himself was by no 
means inclined to underrate; but it 
soon became evident—for Bertha’s 
lamentations were sufficiently audible 
—that in the confused mélée in the 
distance there were women in dis- 
tress, and, bidding their attendants 
follow him, Waryn too rode for- 
ward, though in less headlong fashion 
than his companion, and, like him 
passed unopposed either by Turstan’s 
party or their antagonists. 

But almost before even Raoul’s 
impetuous speed could bring him to 
the spot, a change had taken place 
in tue position and intentions of both 
parties. Dubois and those who fol- 
lowed him, taking no notice of the 
two or three of the lady Gladice’s late 
escort, whom he passed in his career, 
and who very pardonably shrank 
aside from an encounter with this 
superior force, rode straight at the 
group which was composed by the 
Italian and his two terrified com- 
panions. Hengist broke from Gia- 
como’s hold, and, finding Isola’s 
trembling hand wholly powerless to 
guide or control him, galloped off in 
the direction of home. Giacomo, 
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after an instant’s hesitation, gave his 
own horse the spur, and followed 
her. Bertha, wisely thinking, per- 
haps, that such a course promised 
best to take her out of the immediate 
danger, made after them as well as 
she could. Hengist’s speed promised 
even now to carry off his rider 
safe from all her pursuers, when Sir 
Nicholas himself, who had hung 
somewhat in the rear of his own 
party, but had never for an instant 
taken his eye from the black steed 
and its rider, dashed off an angle 
£0 a8 to intercept Isola’s course. 
With this advantage, a very few 
moments brought him up to her side ; 
but even then Hengist held on, and 
though the knight pressed his own 
powerful horse to his utmost, he 
could do little more than keep pace 
with the object of lis pursuit. 

The combat was over. Foliot and 
the others had come up only to find 
Raoul lying on the ground, bruised 
and half stunned, and one of the fol- 
lowers of Willan’s Hope standing 
over him, and rudely endeavouring 
to get him to his feet. Dubois had 
met and unhorsed him as he bore 
down upon them in his headlong 
charge, though he checked in mid 
descent the blow that might have 
taken his life, as he suddenly recog- 
nised, with some surprise, the well- 
known features. Then, as he turned 
round, he saw the black horse rush- 
ing off, and his master’s instant move- 
ment in pursuit. Sounding a small 
horn which he carried at his girdle, 
and shouting loudly to his comrades 
to follow him, he too dashed off 
once more upon the track of the 
fagitives, leaving the retainers of 
Willan’s Hope well content at their 
deliverance, and little inclined to fol- 
low up the adventure in the vain 
hope of rescuing from such strong 
hands a lady who had no especial 
claim upon their service. Tarstan, 
who alone of all the party would ‘per- 
haps have held on to his enemies, 
few or many, with bull-dog pertina- 
city, was now himself dismounted, and 
leaning on his broken spear with the 
blood trickling from an ugly wound in 
his shoulder. 

The Gascon rode on, his men fol- 
lowing him as they could, and passed, 
without further notice than a glance 
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of contempt, the poor tirewoman and 
the yeoman (as he seemed) who rode 
in her company. He had the higher 
game in view; and he well knew it 
was his master's wish to attaia his ob- 
ject without more recourse to. violence 
than was absolutely necessary. Be- 
sides, it was no time to draw bridle 
now, even for the purpose of engaging 
a more formidable enemy ; for already 
the distance was increasing which sepa- 
rated him from his master and the fair 
fugitive. 

Those two still rode on, almost side 
by side, though Isola was still a little 
in advance, Hengist growing more and 
more excited by the sound of his ri- 
val’s hoofs behind him, though both the 
gallant horses, thick-breathed and kept 
longer at their speed than usual, began 
to labour in their stride. At last the 
crusader found himself near enough to 
reach forward and grasp the hand 
which held the bridle rein. 

‘Yield thyself, fair lady!” he 
cried, in a tone that might have been 
meant either for courtesy or triumph- 
ant banter. “ Yield —rescue or no 
rescue, prisoner of mine !” 

Isola had kept her head bent upon 
her breast, and the veil which hung 
from her head-dress nearly conceaied 
her features. But she raised it a 
little as he spoke. She was not 
startled at the voice. Though she 
had not recognised Sir Nicholas 
amongst her pursuers while at a dis- 
tance (for he had worn purposely 
plain armour like the rest), nor had 
seen his movement to cross her course, 
-she had felt an instinctive conscious- 
ness of who it was behind her, She 
longed, yet dreaded, now to see his 
face ; she half turned to look at him 
but his visor was down. She felt his 
grasp tighten on her wrist, as he tried 
in vain to check her speed. 
She had herself no power to stop, 
even had she wished it. Sir Nicholas 
shifted his hold, and caught her rein 
close to the bit. The sudden jerk 
brought the horse partly round, and 
at the same moment the veil blew 
aside, and Isola looked him in the 
face. 

He retained his grasp for a few 
seconds, and through the bars of his 
helmet looked at her fixedly, while 
neither spoke, Then he dropped the 
rein, and Hengist, now freed from all 
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restraint, tossed his head exaltingly, 
and continued his career. But the 
knight's horse gradually slackened 
his pace, and feeling no longer either 
spur or bridle, after a few strides 
stopped, and like a well-trained beast 
stood still. His rider sat motionless, 
save that he raised his hand to lift 
his visor, and, disclosing a countenance 
pale and ghastly as if it were of the 
dead, gazed with a dull fixed stare 
at the flying figure before him. Then 
he leant his hand heavily upon his 
saddle-bow, and seemed for a moment 
as if he could with difficulty support 
himself in his seat. 

Thus he sate when Dubois came 
up, and looking in his master's face 
with some astonishment, inquired if 
he had been hart in the late con- 
fasion? Sir Nicholas was long before 
he spoke ; and then he made what 
seemed to his esquire but an incohe- 
rent answer. 

‘“‘T have seen her, Dubois,” said he; 
“JT have seen her again.” 

“Seen her?—seen whom? What 
mean you, Sir Nicholas?” said the 
Gascon. 

Le Hardi only answered him by a 
look ; but there was an expression of 
such horror in it, that a shade of pallor 
seemed to pass over Dubois’s hard-set 
face. 

* You are faint, my good lord,” 
replied the esquire, but in a Jess 
steady voice than usual : “this is bat 
the old fancy. But the lady yonder 
will escape us yet, unless we both spur 
on.” 

“‘ Hold, Dubois!” said the knight, 
laying his hand upon his esquire’s 
shoulder, “yon is not the Lady Gla- 
dice. It is—it is some fiend, I be 
lieve for a verity, that bas taken her 
shape to juggle me!” 

Some of Sir Nicholas’s followers 
bad now come up with the speakers, 
as much surprised as the esquire had 
been to find that the knight had 
desisted at such a moment from the 
chase which he had followed so long 
and patiently. It did not suit with 
the Gascou’s discretion to continue 
such a discussion with his master in 
their hearing. 

“Sir Nicholas is mortally faint,” 
said he to the first man who rode up. 
“Some of ye go seek some water ; 
there will surely be a spring down in 
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the gully yonder.” And while he 
despatched them upon this errand, 
he himself assisted the kvight, who 
received his services almost uncon- 
sciously, to dismount, and proceeded 
with a show of officiousness to unlace 
his belmet. It gave the knight time 
at least to recover something of his 
lost composure. 

“Will it please you, Sir Nicholas,” 
asked the esquire respectfully, as 
soon as he saw that he might hope 
for a coherent. answer, “ that we should 
continue the pursuit—or sball these 
good fellows go their ways back to 
Ladysmede ?” 

“Let them go, Dubois; there is 
no farther need of their services,” 

“And for ourselves?” asked the 
esquire. 

“To Michamstede—we will lie at 
Michamstede to-night.” 

Giacomo, with the helpless Bertha 
still following him, had drawn a 
little aside to avoid Sir Nicholas’s 
riders, and proceeded at a more deli- 
berate pace in the direction in which 
Isola had been carried, while he 
watched anxiously the result of the 
crusader’s pursuit. A smothered 
exclamation of relief broke from him 
when he saw her final escape; and 
when he found that both parties had 
drawn off from the combat, and that 
there was no further intention either 
of attack or pursuit, he gradually 
quickened his speed, and followed 
Isola’s course towards Willan’s Hope. 

Bat as he gained the cover of the 
woodlands again, he heard his own 
name uttered by a voice in the thicket 
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behind him, and checked his horse 
for a moment as the speaker stepped 
out cautiously into view. 

“That was a good aim of thine, 
and well sped, Picot,” said he to the 
hunter; “the lady Gladice owes 
thee thanks for ridding her of a 
false servant.” 

“Thank me no thanks for that 
arrow,” replied Picot; “I promised 
thee a shot to-day, father, if need 
were; but I had an old mark of 
mine own set there of long time. 
Lambert of Willan's Hope shall scarce 
fright an bonest man’s daughter in 
the Dere woods again.” 

The Italian only waved his hand 
hastily in reply, and had ridden on 
before Picot had ended. 

When Raoul bad recovered from 
his heavy fall, and found himself but 
slightly hurt, he looked round him 
eagerly for the rider on the black 
steed. But Waryn had already learnt 
from the men of the lady’s escort— 
though theirs was but a confused 
story, for the whole of the day’s ad- 
ventures had been to them a mere 
bewilderment—that Gladice, thanks 
to the stranger who had given them 
warning, had already made _ her 
escape, as they believed, to Rivelsby. 
Raoul, after some difficulty in per- 
suading himself that the lady whose 
rescue he had so gallantly attempted 
was not she, determined to ride round 
to deliver his message if he might, 
at the abbey ; and thither, not choos- 
ing to quit his companion on a road 
which now appeared so dangerous, 
Waryn Foliot accompanied him. 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE ESCAPE. 
' 


The river Ouse, whose sluggish 
stream wound for itself a serpent- 
like path through the rich meadow- 
lands between Michamstede and Hunt- 
ingdon, passing in its course the wide 
domains of Rivelsby, which extended 
for’ some miles on both sides its 
banks, until on the left they were 
met by those of Ladysmede, formed 
for great part of its course an almost 
Impassable line of demarcation. 
There was a rude horse-bridge at 
Swinford Mill, some three miles 
above the Manor ; but from this place 
to Brock’s ferry, where the river took 


a bend after it left Rivelsby, towards 
the town of Michamstede, the broad 
stream was only to be crossed by 
swimming, thus cutting off all or- 
dinary communication between the 
lands on either bank for a distance of 
full five miles. “Evil Sir Hugh,” 
indeed, in days past—one who allow- 
ed few hindrances, divine or human, 
moral or physical, to stop him in bis 
course—was said often to have swam 
his horse across, by night and day; 
but as the same wondrous steed was 
credibly reported to have carried him 
in safety across a bog in which two 
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of his pursuers, following him by the 
treacherous moonlight, disappeared 
for ever, horse and man, and where 
none save Will-o’-wisp was ever known 
to find footing before or since, he must 
plainly have been an animal of un- 
usual blood and capabilities; and if 
the same current report spoke truly 
of the price which the knight paid 
for him, and the quarter in which he 
made his purchase, there were few 
amongst his neighbours, however 
they might admire the animal's per- 
formances, who either envied Sir 
Hugh his acquisition, or would have 
cared to venture into the same market. 
At present, the depth and breadth 
of the stream, and the impracticable 
character of the banks on both sides, 
would have deterred any but the 
very boldest rider from attempting 
such a feat. 

When, therefore, the lady of Wil- 
lan’s Hope and her faithful follower 
had cautiously made their way to the 
ferry unobserved by Sir Nicholas’s 
riders, and found the old fisherman, 
who eked out a very uncertain living 
there by carrying passengers across, 
busied in washing his eel baskets, 
with his boat on their own side of 
the river, they felt themselves in com- 
parative safety. Once fairly across, 
and the boat secured, all probable 
danger from their pursuers on the 
other side was over. A short two 
miles by the river-banks would take 
them to the friendly gates of Rivels- 
by. It was true that even the 
sanctuary of a religious house might 
be little regarded, in such a case, 
by an unscrupulous wooer like Sir 
Nicholas; but, unlike the Lady 
Brunhild — who, if spiritual terrors 
should fail her for the defence of her 
house, had no secular arm to resort 
to but such as a lame bailiff and a 
few ancient serving-men could supply 
—the abbot of Rivelsby was known 
to have stout retainers of his own, 
both within and without the abbey 
walls, bound to do battle in defence 
of all its rights and privileges ; and 
in the days of its past abbots, the 
church of St. Mary had not been slow, 
in dealing with the lawless barons 
who were its neighbours, to call in 
carnal weapons against those upon 
whom ecclesiastical censures seemed 
to fall harmless, None knew, per- 
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haps, so well as Abbot Martin, how 
seriously the misgovernment of his 
immediately predecessor had injured 
the abbey in this vital point of 
strength, as well as in the matter of 
revenue; for the military tenants in 
many cases had either so successfally 
opposed all demands for suit. and 
service, rightful as they might be, 
under his supine administration, as 
to have established for themselves 
a complete immunity, or had pur- 
chased exemption by the payment of 
a composition which had gone into 
Abbot Aldred’s private purse. Still, 
the actual force which Rivelsby 
might put forth in self-defence, on 
apy urgent need, was considerable, 
although the superior was conscious 
that it would never enable him to 
hold his ground, with any hope of 
success, against the open hostility of 
his powerful neighbour at Ladys- 
mede. 

Gladice had borne up nobly dur- 
ing her anxious and toilsome walk, 
creeping, as they had done as much 
as possible, through the brushwood 
in order to avoid observation; and 
Cropt Harry, who had tried as they 
went along to administer consolation 
and encouragement after his own 
rude fashion, had found that not only 
were his lady’s powers of endurance 
somewhat greater than he had im- 
agined—for the charge of a lady on 
foot was quite out of harmony with 
his views of the fitness of things— 
but that her presence of mind in 
danger was considerably greater than 
his own. But now, when at last the 
ferry-side was reached, she sank upon 
the bank exhausted by the reaction 
of feeling, at the thought of being 
now freed from at least the imminent 
and pressing danger of the last hour. 
The ferryman was surly. Like many 
other perverse human beings, he 
chose to affect indifference towards 
that which was really the main ob- 
ject of his life. Passengers, in these 
winter months, were few; and though 
he was bound by his tenure under 
the abbey to carry across all persons 
who should claim his services for a 
certain small fixed fee, he had already 
noticed, as he looked up with a side- 
long glance from his occupation, 
something in the lady’s dress and 
appearance, in spite of her half-dis- 
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guise, which might have led him to 
hope that in this case he should not 
be stinted to the poor ordinary pay- 
ment. Time was of little value to 
him, and he did not care to consider 
what might be its importance to 
others. He went on washing his 
baskets, therefore, without taking 
apy notice of Harry’s demand for a 
passage, further than by an inarti- 
culate growl of intelligence. The 
honest serving-man felt that even 
now time might be precious, and was 
becoming considerably exasperated 
at the old man’s perverse show of 
indifference. 

“Come, leave that, and bestir thy- 
self,” said he at last impatiently, 
“the eels may wait awbile, J war- 
rant; they will be less in a hurry 
for thee than we are.” 

The old ferryman looked up again 
at them, and then seemed to apply 
himself to bis present occupation 
more perseveringly than ever. 

“This passes all,” said the other, 
stepping hastily forward towards the 
stump where the little boat was 
fastened ; “ wilt put us over at once, 
old dummerhead, or must I do a 
turn of thine office for thee?” And 
he proceeded to undo the moorings, 
while the old fisherman at last rose 
slowly, grumbling, from his baskets. 

The raised tones of Harry’s im- 
patient expostulation drew upon him 
a notice which he would have gladly 
avoided even at the penalty of wait- 
ing the old man’s leisure. Two men 
had been walking slowly along the 
river bank, leading their horses, 
hidden from the view of the two 
fugitives by the thick alder-beds 
which lined the stream here and 
there on both sides. They were 
some of the small party who had 
been detached by Le Ferdi to cut off 
the escape of Gladice by Swinford 
bridge, in the possible case of ber 
escort making in that direction for 
safety, if any premature alarm was 
taken. They were now leisurely re- 
turning, satisfied that no further pre- 
cautions were necessary in that quar- 
ter, since the chase had evidently 
taken the road to Michamstede, and 
expecting shortly to hear or see some- 
thing of its successful result. The 
ferry, as being used by foot-travel- 
lers only, had not occurred even to 
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Dubois’s calculations, if indeed it was 
even known to him. When the at- 
tention of the men was now at- 
tracted by Cropt Harry’s loud and 
impatient voice, it was rather an idle 
curiosity which quickened their steps 
in his direction than any suspicion 
that the object of their expedition 
was at that moment on the point of 
escaping them so easily. 

ken, however, they came sud- 
denly in sight of a female figure 
seated on the bank, and a man 
hurriedly loosing the boat with the 
evident intention of crossing, one of 
the two, as if some hasty thought 
had struck him, threw his rein to his 
companion, and ran forward, calling 
loudly to the ferryman and to the 
two fugitives to stop. The first- 
named deliberate individual did not 
need to hear such a caution repeated. 
Upon the man-atarms it produced, 
as was to be expected, the very con- 
trary effect. No sooner did he be- 
come aware of this new interruption, 
than grasping his lady's arm almost 
with violence, and pointing breath- 
lessly to the man who was running 
towards them, he half Jed, half carried 
her into the little boat. He had 
seated her in the stern, and seized 
tha oars which lay at: hand on the 
bank, without any attempt at oppo- 
sition from the old ferryman, who 
seemed to consider a literal compli- 
ance with the injunction to stop as 
great an exertion as could be ex- 
pected on his part. He had leapt 
into the boat himself, and was lean- 
ing forward, trying to cast off the 
moorings, which in his anxious haste 
seemed as if .purposely complicated, 
while the other man was now within 
a. few paces of the bank. 

“Stop bim, fool!” the latter voci- 
ferated to the ferryman—* Stop him! 
—or it shall be worse for thee !” 

The old man shuffled forward, and 
laid his hand upon the boat's gun- 
wale, drawing her in again a little 
towards the side. Those few seconds 
brought the pursuer within reach. 
It was no time for half-measures; the 
fastening was loosed at last, and in 
another moment the boat would have 
swung free from the ferryman’s pre- 
carious hold. The heavy sword 
which the man carried drawn in his 
hand flashed down upon poor Harry’s 
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head as he leant forward in the act 
of casting off the rope, and he fell 
across the gunwale with his face in 
the water. 


Bat the boat was off. Pale, and. 


with wild eyes, but lips set hard to 
repress the cry of terror that would 
almost break, Gladice had risen, and 
grasped one of the oars. She had 
vainly tried to intercept with it the 
blow which she saw aimed at her 
faithfal follower; but at the moment 
that he fell, she had plunged it with 
a despairing energy against the bank, 
and the strong current rapidly swept 
the little boat, once started, towards 
the middle of the stream. 

The shriek which Gladice had with 
difficulty suppressed broke out into 
an hysterical expression of relief 
when she saw her poor retainer 
struggle with some difficulty into an 
upright position, and, though with 
the blood streaming down his face 
and neck, and with a somewhat dizzy 
look, sufficiently master of his facul- 
ties to inquire for the other oar. 
Whether the good steel plates that 
covered his leathern cap had turved 
the blow, or her own poor attempt 
had done something towards break- 
ing its force, or that his adversary, 
hurried and out of breath, had been 
short of his aim, certain it was Harry 
had received no further damage than 
a slice cut from the brim of his head- 
piece, and an unimportant fiesh- 
wound along the side of the head and 
cheek-bone, from which, however, 
the blood flowed freely. It might 
have added to his lady’s relief to 
have seen the broad grin, hideous 
as it was in the present. state of his 
countenance, with which he pointed 
to the old ferryman scrambling up 
out of the deep water into which he 
had been plunged head-foremost, on 
the sudden motion of the boat, be- 
fore he could let go bis hold. 

The fugitives were now once more 
out of all immediate danger, for the 
shouts and menaces of their pursuers, 
on the other bank, were only idle 
terrors, 80 long as they were masters 
of the only means of crossing the river 
for many miles. Making the boat 
fast to the bank as soon as they had 
crossed the stream, they only waited 
until Gladice had hastily bound 
her follower’s wound (oot without 
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much opposition on his part), to make 
their way as fast as possible to Rivy- 
elsby. Arrived there, and admitted 
as a matter of course within its hospi. 
table shelter, they waited in the little 
chamber near the gate, where way- 
farers of the humbler rank were enter. 
tained and relieved, until Gladice had 
sent a message to her old friend and 
confessor, Father Ingulpb, to notify 
her arrival. 

Great was that ,excellent man’s 
astonishment, not so much at the visit 
itself (for strangers of all ranks and 
degrees, upon apy occasion, and often 
upon no occasion whatever, were wont 
te resort to Rivelsby), but at the cir- 
cumstances under which the lady of 
Willan’s Hope had undertaken it— 
on foot with a single attendant. Gla- 
dice was reluctant, for many reasons, 
to enter into all the details of her 
story ; but she told the good father 
quite sufficient to excite his sincere 
sympathy and condolence. With 
somewhat awkward compliments and 
profuse tenders of assistance, he led 
her into the guest-hall, while he de- 
spatched a lay brother to inform the 
lord-abbot of her presence, and to 
take his orders for her entertainment 
and bestowal in such wise as became 
her sex and rank. 

“T pray you, good father Ingulph,” 
said Gladice, “look carefully to my 
poor follower here; he has been sore 
hurt, I fear, in my service ; you have 
some skill in leechcraft, 1 well re- 
member ?” 

“ A little, dear lady—but a little,” 
said Ingulph, apologetically ;—“ some 
poor knowledge of simples. Bat in 
the absence of our ivtirmarer, who 
hath gone to comfort our bailiff in a 
quinsey, I will do what I may.” 

He laid friendly hands at once 
upon Harry, whose wound had bled 
through its hasty bandage, and whose 
stained and bedabbled head and face 
made him appear more of a sufferer 
than he really was. The good Bene- 
dictine carried him off into the lava- 
tory, in spite of his earnest protesta- 
tions that he needed no kind of as- 
sistance. 

“'Tis nothing, good father, no- 
thing,” he persisted; “a little water 
—or a cup of liquor, if it were not 
over bold to ask—and I am as good a 
man as ever.” 
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“ Water thou shalt have, and liquor 
too, as far as may be prudent,” said 
Ingulph ; “ but thy wound must be 
looked to—I have promised the lady 
Gladice.” 

In spite of all resistance, the monk 
insisted upon making surgical exa- 
mination, and removed the bandage 
with some difficulty from the matted 
and blood-stained hair. The blow 
had gashed the cheek - bone slightly, 
and passed close to where Harry’s 
ear should have been, had not the 
knife of the Saxon long since antici- 
pated it. This embarrassing fact it 
was which made him so reluctant a 
patient. It was difficult, until the 
good monk had carefully washed off 
the blood, to trace the extent of the 
damage. 

“This might well have been an 
awkward stroke, my son,” said he ; 
“it hath taken thine ear clean off.” 

“ Well—it hath left the head sound, 
reverend father ?” 

“ Praised be St. Mary, it hath in- 
deed! Ihave a sovereign balm here, 
made from a recipe left us by the 
blessed St. Grimbald, once prior of 
our house—used with this reliquary, 
which contains some of that holy 
man’s hair, its efficacy in the cure of 
wounds is wonderful.” 

And he proceeded to apply some of 
it to the still bleeding surface. It 
had a grateful coolness, and the man- 
at-arms submitted to the monk's at- 
tentions with a better grace than at 
first. 

The Benedictine examined the head 
again narrowly, as once more he 
wiped away the oozing blood, and 
removed some of the clotted hair. 

“ A miracle !—a notable miracle !” 
he cried eagerly, as he suddenly 

used in his charitable office ; “it 
Path healed under my very hands! 
The skin is quite sound again! Won- 
derfal is St. Grimbald !” 
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“The saints know how to reward 
good service,” said the patient, 
humbly. 

“ Many a cure have I heard this 
balm hath wrought,” said Ingulph, 
lifting his hands in admiration, “ but 
none like this !” 

“I do, indeed, feel a marvellous 
relief, father ; and I thank thee and 
the good saint both; but I shall carry 
the scars, I fear me, to my dying day ; 
for an ear will scarce grow again. 
Let them not make ribald jests upon 
me, good father, for the loss of it.” 

Harry was anxiously covering his 
head again with the bandage, for he 
had no wish to have the case inves- 
tigated more closely. 

“Stay,” said Ingulph, “thou mast 
straight to the abbot—he will gladly 
take note of St. Grimbald’s deed ; it 
is for the honour of our house—” 

“Nay, nay, father; I would not 
seem to boast of the saint’s favour on 
such an unworthy koave as I am; 
let it not be blazed abroad over- 
much.” 

“What may be the marvel, bro- 
ther ?” said Andrew the sacrist, who 
entered at tle moment. 

“A most notable miracle even 
now, in my sight!” said Ingulph, 
relating to him the nature of the 
wound, and its cure. 

The sacrist looked curiously at the 
recipient of St. Grimbald’s favour, 
who was settling his cap on his head: 
as carefully as he could. 

“Twas indeed a terrible blow,” 
said brother Andrew; “did it take. 
off both ears at once ?” 

“Tt was a two-handed sword, fa- 
ther, and cut both ways,” replied 
Harry, winking at the sacrist, who he 
saw was not to be deceived. 

The sacrist shook his head and 
turned off laughing. Good father 
Ingulph looked puzzled, but said no- 
thing ; and Harry made his.escape. 
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MOUNTAINEERING, —THE ALPINE CLUB. 


Tue sporting passion exists to a 
greater or less degree, in some shape 
or other, in the breast of every genu- 
ine British man. It is a remnant of 
barbarism, we are willing to allow, 
which has clung to us through the 
whole course of our progressive civil- 
isation, and which we hope, indeed, 
will be the last to leave us; for 
when we lose it, we shall share the 
fate of other countries where over-re- 
finement has been the herald of de- 
cadence. Given the average endow- 
ments of youth, strength, spirit, and 
the educated Briton, if a man born 
to labour, will pine at times for some- 
thing more than the routine of work 
and repose; if a man of leisure, for 
something more than the mere per- 
formance of the duties of wealth and 
the relaxations of effeminate pleasure. 
The number of those who are in this 
condition increases with our popula- 
tion and prosperity, and in proportion 
to their increase are the means of 
gratifying the sporting propensity 
within the former area diminished. 
Sport may be defined as physical 
exertion combined with hazard. 
Rouge-et-noir is not sport, for al- 
though it has the element of hazard, 
it has not that of physical exertion, 
and therefore none but a degenerate 
Briton would be found among the 
habitués of a German spa. Neither 
is mere pedestrianism or mere riding 
sport, because it possesses physical 
exertion without extraordinary haz- 
ard. The hazard may consist in a 
spice of personal danger, or the un- 
certainty of finding and securing 
game. Hence fox-hunting in Great 
Britain, as combining both kinds of 
hazard, is perhaps the queen of sports, 
and a fortiori lion- and buffalo-hunt- 
ing. Salmon- fishing is superior to 
hunting as far as the excitement of 
pursuit is concerned — inferior as re- 
gards the personal danger. These 
may be looked upon as typical sports, 
and towards these, or some modifica- 
tions of them, we presume’ nearly all 
British tastes to gravitate. Bot with 


the increased number of those who 
are bitten by the tarantula of sport, 
the facilities for locomotion have in- 
creased, while the home district for 
= has become so full that 
there is obviously room for but few 
of the sportsmen; and the longest 
purse in sporting, as in war, carries 
all before it. It was not in ev 

one’s power to go to Corinth; and 
it is not in every sportsman’s power 
to lease a stand on the Alten, 
or to possess a share in a Scottish 
moor. Hundreds of high - spirited 
Britons, well educated, well mannered, 
with high tastes and sympathies, 
blest with abundant vigour, but 
moderate means, find it impossible to 
gratify the national longing for sport 
within the old-established boundaries, 
or in the time-honoured ways. Hence 
it has become necessary to search for 
new methods and scenes of sporting, 
Nature and Art are endless, though 
life is short; and different means of 
gratifying the longing have been 
found, so that none may find them- 
selves selfishly excluded, and each in 
his sphere may be able to carry off 
his peculiar trophies. Natural science 
has been taxed to furnish its quota 
to the series of sporting enjoyments, 
and in doing so has tended to create 
a higher and more refined order of 
them. And Art has pointed to 
walks in which the artist never trod 
before, and neta follow he must 
possess'in some degree the pbysical 
energy, and contempt of Satives onl 
danger, of the sportsman. The lovers 
of botany have long confessed to 
kind of excitement, like in kind to 
that of the sportsman, attending the 
hunt for rare or strange or previously 
undescribed specimens ; and the sea 
side lounger is encouraged to enlighten 
his idleness by groping, at low tides, 
in the marine store-shop of nature, by 
the sportsmanlike zest exhibited in 
that department in the writings of 
Lewes or Kingsley. According to 
these authorities, the pursuit is not 
80 deficient in actual danger as some 
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ight su if carried out enthu- 
eden | 00 broken shins, from 
slippery tangle over rocks, and a 
pleasant uncertainty about being cut 
off by the returning tide, may do 
much to compensate for the want of 
the popular perils of a cross-country 
gallop. But the great coy ces of 
the day is a species of sport to which 
its devotees have given the not unapt 
nameof Mountaineering. This is con- 
nected with science so far that eyery 
description of a new ascent of a . 
or remark on some hitherto unvisited 
glacier, may be considered as a con- 
tribution, however humble, to the 
great and growing study of physical 
geography. It possesses the two 
great elements of hazard—viz., dan- 
ger and uncertainty, in the perils to 
which climbers of high mountains 
are liable, and the uncertainty of an 
undiscovered way, the discovery of 
which is the prize sought for. As 
the old kinds of sport had their 
Jockey Clab, Royal Yacht Club, 
Four-in-hand Club, &c., so is this 
new kind represented by its Alpine 
Club, the date of the foundation of 
which may be — to give a 
local habitation and a name to the 
new national sport. Peculiar advant- 
ages belong to this new kind of 
amusement which are found in no 
other. The scenes where it is car- 
ried out give the idle or working 
man of the over-civilised world the 
greatest attainable change. He is 
transported from the reek of cities 
and the dull air of plains, to regi 
of freshness and vitality, where the 
air itself seems to produce a kind of 
innocent intoxication. He is carried 
away by those railways, which are in 
general inimical to the hardy physi- 
cal life, as by magic, in a few hours, 
and at small cost, into the grandest 
regions of the earth, for the differ- 
ence between the Alps and Hima- 
layas can be only one of scale. The 
effects of either on the spirit of man 
must be that of sublimity by 
proachable by his intelligence, He 
is wafted. from all the vulgar petti- 
ness, the little social annoyances and 
tyrannies, the inexorable prose of our 
everyday associations, into a world 
which is not of this world—where 
God and Nature is all in all, and 
Men is next to nothing; and from 


whose summits of tranquil if 
they could be seen in the Foal 


the vast hosts who contended at Sol- 
ferino would appear indeed; as the 
Times’ correspondent described them, 
like two heaps of miserable  arits 
struggling for the possession of a 
miserable ant-hill. He flies to ao 
—_ of eternal liberty, far above 
politics or polemics, where only those 
who never will be slaves find them- 
selves at home, Such are the Switzer, 
the Norseman, and the Briton; and 
such are the noble Tyrolese, though 
nominally subjects of a master. 


“In den, Boome ist Freiheit, der Hauch 
er Gr 
Steiget nicht in die schénen Lifte ; 
Die Welt ist vollkommen all, 
Wo der Mensch nicht hineinkommt mit 
en Qual.” 


“Tn the Hills is Freedom, the reek of dells 
The world is built on, perfestion’s pl 
© wor uilt on n’s plan, 
Where, fretting and fretful! intrudes 
not man.” 


The lines, we believe, were written 
by the late great naturalist and 
mountaineer, Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt. If not by him, by some one 
who felt as he did. We might al- 
most have wished that the Alpine 
= had named ena afer 

t great cosmopolitan philosopher, 
who made mountains rather than 
men his study, but who conferred no 
small benefit on his species in im- 
pressing on the minds of men the 
magnificence of mountains, those ob- 
jects which, more than any others in 
nature (those heavenly bodies which, 
from ere we — mane. 
not exce , give im in to 
the amen hind of thrones of the 
Eternal. tter acquajntance 
with their dangers, they have lost 
much of the mysterious horror in 
which the first ages enshrouded 
them, but there has been an incalcu- 
lable gain to the human soul in the 
Lusty, “oyger of their superb loveli- 
ness. e will venture to say that 
the first impression of a snowy range 
on the eye of a traveller, as soon as 
he has realised that it is not cloud, 
is not one of fear or shrinking, but 
of 


SS ae 
an incredible beauty, and the de- 
sire to be amongst those wonders, 
and see more of them as soon a8 
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possible. For ourselves, we shall 
always count it as one of the great 
days of life, when, on turning an 
angle of forest near Schaffhausen, 
the range of the Bernese Oberland, 
well known in the names of its peaks, 
first burst into view. No scene seen 
before or since ever seemed to excite 
us equally. Yet in grandeur the 
view of Mont Blanc from the Jura is 
superior. 

The aim and end of the Alpine 
Club is a noble one. By its publi- 
cations it enables different indivi- 
duals among its members, by the 
simple and faithful account of their 
mountaiveering experiences, to com- 
bine a record whose testimony will 
be of especial value to science, besides 

rovoking in our youth a noble emu- 
a and giving them a taste for 
the higher kinds.of relaxation. Any 
member, however humble, who is 
satisfied, without theorising, to put 
down what he sees with his eyes, 
and what he has gone through and 
done, contributes to the general re- 
sult; and the general result is a 
knowledge which is its own reward, 
in the elevation of character it con- 
fers on those who ponder on the 
marvels of God’s creation, and fami- 
liarise themselves with those pheno- 
mena which appear to the eye alike 
of the poet and the philosopher, the 
Shekioah of our modern world, the 
visible manifestation of the presence 
of the Almighty. 

The circumstances of the founda- 
tion of this Club are given in the 
preface to this its first publication :— 


“Of late years an increasing desire has 
been felt to explore the uuknown and 
little-frgquented districts of the Alps. 
The writings of Professor J. D. Forbes, 
those of M. Agassiz and his companions, 
and of M. Gottlieb Studer, led many, in 
whom the passion for Alpine scenery 
was blended with a love of adventure 
and sume scientific interest in the results 
of mountain-travel, to strike out new 
paths fur themselves, and especially in 
the higher snow-region, which ‘had before 
been almost completely shunned by ordi- 
nary travellers. Practice has developed 
the powers of those who undertook such 
expeditions; experience showed; that 


the dungera connected with them had 
been exaggerated ; while, at the same 
time, it taught the precautions which are 
really requisite. The result has been to 
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train up among the foreign visitors to 
the Alps, but especially amongst our own 
countrymen, many men as familiar with 
the peculiar difficulties and risks of ex- 
peditious in the high Alps, aud as com- 
petent to overcome them, as most of the 
native guides. 

**The powers thus acquired have been 
chiefly directed to accomplishing the 
ascent of the highest summits, or effect- 
ing passes across the less accessible por- 
tions of the Alpine chain; and within 
the Jast five years the highest peak of 
Monte Rosa, the Dom, the Great Combin, 
the Alleleinhorn, the Wetterhorn proper, 
and several other peaks never before 
scaled, have been successfully attacked 
by travellers, most of whose names will 
be found among the contributors to this 
volume. In the accidental intercourse 
of those who have been engaged in such 
expeditions, it has been perceived that 
the community of taste and feeling 
amongst those who, in the life of the 
high Alps, have shared the same enjoy- 
ments, the same labours, and the same 
dangers, constitutes a bond of sympathy 
strouger than many of those by which 
men are drawn into association; and 
early in the year 1858, it was resolved to 
give scope for the extension of this 
mutual feeling amongst all who have ex- 
plored high mountain regions, by the 
formation of the Alpine Club. It was 
thought that many of those who have 
been engaged in similar undertakings 
would willingly avail themselves of oc- 
casional opportunities for meeting to- 
gether, fur communicating iuformation 
as to past excursions, and for planning 
new achievements; and a hope was en- 
tertained that such an association might 
indirectly advance the general progress 
of knowledge, by directing the attention 
of men, not professedly followers of 
science, to particular points in which 
their assistance may contribute to valu- 
able results. The expectations of the 
founders of the Club have not been dis- 
appointed; it numbers at the present 
time nearly a hundred members, and it 
is hoped that the possession of a per- 
manent place of meeting will materially 
further the objects which it has proposed 
to itself.” 


In referring to the Atlas to identify 
the scene of the exploits of those 
members of this Club who have pub- 
lished an account of their excursions, 
we find that it is chiefly limited to 
the highest region of the Swiss Alpe. 
Adventures in this region compose 
the bulk of the volume. An interest- 
ing account of the primeval glaciers 
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in the region of Snowdon in North 
Wales follows; and one of the most 
active contributors, Mr. Hardy, gives 
an account of an ascent of Actna with 
the following preamble :— 


“ Etna! What business has an ascent 
of Etna in the chronicle of the doings 
of the Alpine Club? A®tna is not in the 
Alps; nor is it 13,000 feet high, as the 
Catanians vainly pretend. Let me tell 
the objector that the Alpine Club, while 
it derives its name from one familiar 
group of mountains, is thoroughly ca- 
tholic in its principles, and already sees 
visions of a banner with a strange device 
floating on the summit of Popocatepetl 
and Dhawalagiri, and is hoping by the 
influence of its enlightened members to 
drive out the last remnants of the wor- 
ship of Mighty Mumbo Jumbo from the 
Mountains of the Moon.” 


Thus we may hope that, if this 
book meet with the success it de- 
serves, it will be the first of a long 
series which in time will embrace 
accounts of expeditions to all the 
principal mountain-chains in the 
world, and unite in one great work 
the various isolated narratives which 
bave been published by scientific tra- 
vellers and others; such as was, for 
instance, Dr. Hooker's account of the 
mountains of Sikkim in the Hima- 
laya range, which is replete with valu- 
able observation ; and amongst other 
facts mentions the deposition of 
Dhawalagiri and the coronation of 
“Kinchinjunga,” now, we believe, 
within the dominions of her Britan- 
nic Majesty, as ‘the monarch of 
mountains,” according to present 
knowledge. If we look at the map 
of the world, we see that at least 
two of the great continents are held 
together, as it were, by a huge ridge 
or backbone of mountain eleva- 
tion, which, although in the case of 
the eastern hemisphere suffering 
partial interruption, may be roughly 
described as continuous from one 
ocean to the other. In Africa the case 
does not.appear to be quite so clearly 
made out, for the precise centre of 
that continent seems never to have 
been explored. Dr, Livingstone’s re- 
searches only embrace the centre of 
the southern lobe of that great con- 
tinent, and he appears to have estab- 
lished there not the existence of a 
supposed chain of mountains, but a 
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tolerably elevated table-land with a 
basin in the middle, from the edges 
of which descend the rivers Congo 
and Zambesi. It is not impossible 
that in Africa also, at its widest part, 
there is a similar backbone begin- 
ning not far from Sierra Leone in 
the west, and losing itself in the 
east in the mountains of Abyssinia. 
In America, the mountain-spine, as is 
well known, trends north and south, 
while in Europe and Asia its direc- 
tion is east and west. It begins 
with the mountains of Biscay ip 
Spain, passes on through the Py- 
renees with a slight interruption into 
the high Alps, which throw off 
the important spur or rib of the 
Apennines ; thence it divides into the 
Balkan and the Carpathians, which, 
not being quite so high, appear to 
have distributed the forces of eleva- 
tion. We trace the chain next in the 
Caucasus and the mountains of Arme- 
nia, in Persia, with the interruption 
of the Caspian Sea, passing into the 
Hindoo Koosh and Himalaya, where 
are found the highest known moun- 
tains. Hence the chain forks and takes 
a direction with its spurs north and 
south, the great bulk of the em- 
pire of China appearing on the map 
of Asia, as a kind of huge delta, 
formed by the ramifications of mighty 
rivers, and raised out of a primeval 
sea. 

As the Himalayas are the culmin- 
ating region of this vast system in 
Asia, so do the Swiss and Pied- 
montese Alps form its highest 
ground in Europe. If we tarn to 
the map of Switzerland, we find that 
the primary and secondary Alps of 
that interesting country comprise 
about half of its whole area, and 
there it is that we must look for the 
brogdest part of the great European 
spine, the elevation of the secondary 
mountains, or subordinate chain, ap- 
pearing in the peaks of the Bernese 
Oberland nearly as great as that of 
the primary, which may be consi- 
dered to number among its 
Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, and the 
Matterhorn, and to carry over its 
summits the frontier line of Switzer- 
land and Italy. 

Switzerland may be roughly divid- 
ed into two halves, one of which, 
from north-east and the lake of 
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Constance to south-west and the lake 
of Geneva, comprises nearly all the 
ground that a model farmer would 
care to have in his hands, much of the 
country in the north closely resem- 
bling England, and the Pays de Vaud 
resembling the richest part of France. 
But even this comparatively cham- 
paiga country is cut up and confused 
wit. 


minor ranges and peaks, and 
studded with lakes, and its largest 
plains are rather broad valleys or 
elevated table-lands, such as that on 
which the city of Berne is situated. 
The other half, bounded by the Lake 
of Lucerne on the north, and Lago 
Maggiore on the south, by the Tyrol 
on the east, and Savoy on the west, 
Triptolemus Yellowley would hardly 
take as a gift; and yet to the poet, 
the artist, the man of science, and 
the lover of daring adventure, it is by 
far the most valuable part of Europe. 
In the neutral soem | between these 
two portions, and where they insen- 
sibly blend with each other, is the 
cradle of Swiss liberty, the four so- 
called forest cantons of Schwytz, Ury, 
Unterwalden, and Lucerne. Round 
them as a nucleus, in course of time, 
the other cantons have clustered, a 
source of strength in a military and 
political point of view, and yet in 
some sense a source of weakness, as 
presenting to the eye of an invader 
fertile plains easily accessible, which 
may be held as a pledge for the sub- 
mission of the whole confederation. 
Britons have natural sympathies 
with Switzerland and the Swiss. 
They love beautiful scenery, and they 
still look upon the Swiss mountains 
as a “fortress formed to Freedom's 
hands,” — a lighthouserock in the 
ocean, round which a sea of despotism 
may surge in vain. Sir Walter Scott, 
in Anne of Geierstein, has compared 
Scotland with Switzerland as to na- 
tional characteristics. We may far- 
ther compare the two countries as to 
nataral configuration; the highlands 
and lowlands of each are divided by 
an imagin iagonal line runnin 
N.E. 4 SW. bat in Scotland the 
mountains lie to the north of that 
line, and the plains or comparative 
lowlands to the south; in Switzer- 
land vice versa. The principal scene 
of the exploits of our Alpine Club is 
in the central and southern part of 
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the highlands of Switzerland, with 
occasional detours in the neighbour- 
hood, in that vast ice-and-rock world 
which lies on either side of the val- 
ley of the Rhone, which divides the 
Bernese Oberland from the Pennine 
the fi hich 

he first which meets the 
eye is ieee Aifred Wills, and re- 
lates “the P of the Fenétre de 
Salena, from the Col de Balme to 
the Val Ferret, by the Glacier du 
Tour, the Glacier de Trient, and the 
Glacier de Salena.” The position of 
the scene of this expedition shows 
how futile is the common complaint 
of travellers, that certain mountain 
districts are so hackneyed and fa- 
miliar as to have exhausted all inter- 
est. It lies close to Chamouny—that 
«den of thieves,” according to one of 
the contributors—that little London 
of the High Alps, as we may call it 
—and diverges from the route of the 
Col de Balme, which is travereed 
every year by hundreds of tourists of 
different nations—the Oxford Street 
or Strand of the Alps. Our expe- 
rience has Jed us to the observation, 
that although, in beautiful scenery of 
world-wide celebrity, the streams of 
tourists follow each other like sheep 
through certain paths and passages, 
by diverging a little to the right or 
left of these, even where, except to 
the adventurous, no ice-region pre- 
sents insurmountable obstacles, the 
solitudes of nature may be entered, 
fall of new and endless beauties, 
where human foot “hath ne’er or 
rarely trod.” The Rhine country 
perhaps furnishes our strongest in- 
stance, where, by following the lateral 
valleys, the genuine lover of nature 
may have nature to himself quite as 
perfectly, except in idea, as in the 
wilds of Sutherland or of Norway. 
This passage of the Fenétre de Salena 
was full of grand impressions, and 
highly spiced by adventure. A ridge 
was reached overhanging the Glacier 
de Trient, in descending from which 
one of the party nearly met with a 
fatal accident. 


“We found some rocks jutting out 
here and there along this ridge, which 
eatly facilitated our progress. It was, 
owever, a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty, for the ice was hard and ve 
slippery, and the snow not deep enough 
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to be of much service. The descent that 
lay before us was the nearest approach 
to the last aréte of the Wetterhorn that 
Ihave ever met with. After breaking 
through an overhanging cornice of fro- 
zen snow, we began our descent with 
much caution, making free use of the 
ropes, After a while we came to two 
rocks, about fifteen or twenty feet apart, 
each upon the very edge of the ridge, 
which was here somewhat deeply cov- 
ered with snow. Balmat and I were 
the first, and we thought that we might 
venture to slide from one rock to the 
next, and so avoid the labour of step- 
cutting, and the tedious precaution of 
using the ropes. We reached the lower 
station in safety, but R., who came next, 
lost his direction, and was going over to 
the left, down a fearful slope of ice three 
or four hundred feet high, too steep for 
us to see in what it ended, but separated, 
in all probability, by a bergschrund from 
the Glacier de Trient; for we found one 
at the foot of-the gentler slope on the 
right. It was a terrible moment, as 
there was only one chance. It was 
utterly impossible for him to stop him- 
self, or for either of the men to help him. 
Balmat was already some distance below 
cutting steps, and Cachat was engaged 
with W. twenty or thirty paces higher 
up. R. showed great presence of mind. 
He did not utter a word, but threw him- 
self on his right side, so as to pass as near 
to the edge as possible, and stretched out 
his arm for me to grasp. Fortunately he 
passed just within my reach, and I was 
able to catch his hand-and arrest his pro- 
gress, otherwise it might have been a sad 
day for all of us.” 


That laborious day was followed 
by a very uncomfortable bivouoc, re- 
minding the reader of a narrative of 
the Peninsular War, when the detach- 
ment was brought to a stand-still in 
the middle of a ploughed field, and 
the order was issued that they should 
make themselves comfortable for the 
night,—an order, as the writer char- 
acteristically remarked, most difficult 
to obey. 


“The slope on which we were en- 
camped was so steep, that no one who 
was not fortunate enough to find a hole 
in which to nestle could keep himself 
from slipping, especially as the bilberry 
bushes on which we lay were soaking 
wet with the heavy dew. W., who is 
great at sleeping, with admirable instinct 
‘ound a most eligible hollow close against 
the fire, where the only danger he in- 
curred was that of being scorched; but 
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it was the only place of the kind; and, 
after trying every spot which seemed to 
give the slightest promise of support, 
and finding that nowhere couid I keep 
myself from slipping down except by 
clinging to the wet bushes, I was obliged 
to desert the fire, and betake myself to 
the under side of a boulder about thirty 
yards off, where I had the double advan- 
tage of a hollow to sit in and a back to 
lean against. Here I tied my handker- 
chief over my head, and tried to think I 
was very warm and comfortable; but I 
Was not so successful but that I was very 
glad when Balmot brought me a large 
stone, which he had heated in the em- 
bers of our fire, to sit upon.” 


Those who are not, like the gentle- 
man in his narrative, “great at 
sleeping,” always find, that how to 
get the proper amount of rest at 
night is a great difficulty in long 
mountain excursions. For ourselves, 
we confess that we have never suc- 
ceeded in sleeping much in an elevated 
bivouac. We have often slept on the 
hard deck of a steamer, as one 
memorable instance reminds us, when 
we were awakened by the sacré nom 
of a French sailor who tumbled 
over what he supposed a bale of 
goods wrapt in a plaid, on a fine 
night in the Bay of Biscay. The ex- 
citement and novelty of the scene, 
and the certain amount of cold that 
it is impossible to exclude, we bave 
generally found fatal to sleep. We 
recollect a glorious bivouac on the 
Alp of the Watzmann, in the Salz- 
burg Mountains, where we lighted a 
fire of pine wood, which we had the 
subsequent satisfaction of knowing 
awakened interest at a great distance. 
There were German students and a 
number of mountain maidens who 
sang their provincial songs, having 
been attracted by our fire, and con- 
sequently plenty of hilarity, but very 
little sleep. he result was, that 
most of us fell asleep on the very 
narrow summit of that mountain at 
9 a.m. the next morning. In fact, it 
is much easier on these excursions to 
obtain rest, which is as necessary as 
food, at mid-day, than at midnight. 
Whence we would always prefer 
making such excursions as nearly as 
possible on the longest days of the 
year. And thus it is obvious that 
among the Scandinavian mountains, 
where the day in summer is nearly 
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continuous, open-air sleeping is more 
easily managed than in the Swiss 


ps. 

The “Col du Géant” is a well- 
known pass, and in the regular pro- 
gramme of the Chamouny guides, but 
to those who swerve a little from the 
beaten track, plenty of adventures 
present themselves in threading the 
seracs or castellated masses of glacier 
ice. Here is one of them:— 


“ Looking now to the right, I suddenly 
became aware that high above us, a mul- 
titude of crags and leaning columns of 
ice, on the stability of which we could 
not for an instant calculate, covered the 
precipitous incline. We were not long 
without an illustration of the peril of 
our situation. We had reached a posi- 
tion where massive ice-cliffs protected 
us on one side, while in front of us was 
a space more open than any we had yet 
passed ; the reason being that the ice ava- 
lanches had chosen tt for their principal 
path. We had just stepped upon this 
space when a peal above us brought us 
to a stand. Crash! crash! crash! nearer 
and nearer, the sound bécoming more 
continuous and confused, as the descend- 
ing masses broke into smaller blocks. 
Onward they came! boulders half a ton 
and more in weight, leaping down with 
a kind of maniacal fury, as if their whole 
mission was to crush the séracs to pow- 
der. Some of them, on striking the ice, 
rebounded like elastic balls, described 
parabolas through the air, again madly 
smote the ice, and scattered its dust like 
clouds in the atmosphere. Some blocks 
were deflected by their collision with 
the glacier, and were carried past us 
within a few yards of the spot where we 
stood. I had never before witnessed an 
exhibition of force at all comparable to 
this, and its proximity rendered that 
fearful which at a little distance would 
have been sublime. My companion held 
his breath for a time and then exclaimed, 
‘C'est terrible! il faut retourner.’ In 
faet, while the avalanche continued, we 
could not at all calculate upon our safety. 
When we heard the first peal, we had 
instinctively retreated to the shelter of 
the ice bastions; but what if one of 
these missiles struck the tower beside us! 
would it be able to withstand the shock? 
We knew not. In reply to the proposal 
of my companion, I simply said, ‘ By all 
means if you desire it; but let us wait 
a little.’ I felt that fear was just as bad 
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a counsellor as rashness, and thought it 
but fair to wait until my companion’s 
terror had subsided. We waited accord- 
ingly, and he seemed to gather courage 
and assurance. I scanned the heights, 
and saw that a little more effort in an 
upward direction would place us in a 
less perilous position, as far as the ava- 
lanches were concerned. I pointed this 
out to my companion, and we went for- 
ward. Once, indeed, for a minute or 
two, I felt anxious. We had to cross in 
the shadow of a tower of ice, of a loose 
and threatening character, which quite 
overhung our track. The freshly-broken 
masses at its base, and at some distance 
below it, showed that it must have par- 
tially given way some hours before. 
‘Don’t speak, or make any noise,’ said 
my companion, and although rather 
sceptical as the influence of speech in 
such a case, I held my tongue, and escap- 
ed from the dangerous vicinity as fast as 
my legs and alpenstock could carry me.” 


We cannot say that we are inclined 
to share the scepticism of Professor 
Tyndall,* the author of this account, 
as to the effect of the voice in bring- 
ing down small or great avalanches, 
whether of stones or ice-blocks. It 
is the last ounce that breaks the 
camel’s back, and the least vibration 
of the air may originate a movement 
which was only suspended by the 

erfect stillness of the atmosphere. 
t is not more extraordinary that the 
slight shake of the voice should pre- 
cipitate a ton of just balanced mat- 
ter, than that a little touch of the 
hand should set the Logan- stone 
rocking. We remember once stand- 
ing immediately under the glacier of 
the Hinter-rhein, and on a sudden 
calling out to the guide, who had fol- 
lowed us from the village of Spliigen, 
and who was at a little distance 
behind us. The first words served 
to awake stones which were sleeping 
on the face of the ice, and set them 
bounding over the slope. We went 
on speaking, our guide answering 
nothing, but making frantic gestures 
instead, until a larger block than 
usual, coming as from a catapult 
within a few feet of our heads, inter- 
preted his meaning, which was, that 
there was only safety in silence. As 


soon as we ceased to speak, the 








* We see by the Zimes th at this gentleman has ascended Mont Blanc this sum- 
y 


mer, and succeeded in passing twenty hours on the summit. 
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mitraille from the glacier ceased 
30. 
: The paper next in order contains an 
account of excursions on the western 
side of Mont Blanc, including the 
Col de Min»ge, by Mr. Vaughan 
Hawkins. This paper is valuable 
as portraying difficulties experienced 
in consequence of the Alpine travel- 
ler’s great enemy, ‘‘stormy weather,” 
and at the same time from showing the 
expedients to which courage and pre- 
sence of mind may resort to muke 
the best of it, preventing others from 
extreme discouragement under cir- 
cumstances which are sufficiently 
common, in all mountainous districts. 
Mr. W. Matthews, jun., is the next 
writer. He gives an account of most 
interesting explorations in ‘‘ the moun- 
tains of Bagnes, with the ascents of 
the Vélan, Combin, and Graffeneire, 
and the passage of the Col du Mont 
Rouge.” This mountain labyrinth lies 
to the right of the historic pass of 
the great St. Bernard, and the great 
height at which the Hospice is situ- 
ated makes it a most eligible start- 
ing-point fur excursions into it. 


“There are few parts of Switzerland 
which more richly reward the lovers of 
Alpine scenery, and which have been 
hitherto so utterly neglected, as the 
magnificent mountain-ranges which en- 
close the savage detile of the Val de 
Bagnes. Six great glaciers pour their 
frozen streams into this valley, one of 
them famous as the cause of the melan- 
choly inundation of 1818; and from the 
chain of the Combin, which forms its 
western barrier, and occupies the tri- 
angular space between the two branches 
of the Dranse, rises a great alp, a hundred 
fect higher than the Finsteraarhorn. Yet 
not one in every hundred of the crowds 
of tourists, who flock every year to the 
St. Bernard Hospice, turns aside at Sem- 
branchier into the Val de Bagnes, and 
of these scarcely any one has explored 
the snow-basin of Corbassiére, or wan- 
dered over the ice-fields of Chermontane; 
while those writers who have made the 
passage of the Col de Fenétre, have in- 
variably described the ‘inaccessible pre- 
cipices of the Combin’ with the sort of 
hopeless feeling with which they might 
have spoken of the mountains of Sikkim 
or Nepaul.” 


The “inaccessible” Combin was 
surmounted by Mr. Mathews “ in six 
hours of easy walking (?) from Cor- 
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bassiére !’" The remarks which con- 
clude this most interesting account 
of high rambles will meet with a 
ready response from all sympathetic 
readers. 


“To those who feel wearied—as who 
does not at times ?—with the ceaseless 
mill-work of Epgland, in the nineteenth 
century, there is no medicine so soothing, 
both to mind and body, as Alpine travel, 
affording as it does interesting observa- 
tion and healthy enjoymeut for the pre- 
sent, aud pleasant memories for the time 
to come. . 

“Very many happy days have I spent 
among the ‘ peaks, and passes, and gla- 
ciers’ of the Alps, but I look back upon 
none of them with feelings of such great 
satisfaction as upon those in which I 
wandered among the unknown fastnesses 
of the ‘ Montagnes de Bagnes.’” 


Within the four last years the 
popularity of Cbhamouny has_ been 
eclipsed by that of Zermatt, chiefly, 
we suppose, in consequence of the 
neighbourhood of the still unscaled 
Matterhorn, Whether this mountain 
will remain or not the real Jungfrau 
of the Alps, is a question which will 
doubtless soon be resolved. 

By comparing the narratives given 
in this volume, we observe that almost 
all the more important peaks have 
been scaled, or are considered scale- 
able, from some side or other. These 
very glaciers and snow-fields which 
festoon the sides of the aiguwilles, and 
present so many dangers and diffi- 
culties to the traveller, have never- 
theless furnished him with paths 
which, thongh seldom easy, are gener- 
ally practicable. We have observed 
in many places rocks—not mountains 
—of the same character of the Mat- 
terhorn. We speak here at second- 
hand, never having seen the Matter- 
horn ourselves but at a great dis- 
tance. The Matterhorn is rather a 
rock than a mouptain—the highest 
rock in Europe, as Mont Blanc is the 
highest mountain. Its precipices 
appear to be practicable only by the 
same process by which precipices of 
equal slope are surmounted or passed 
whee they consist of ice or névé— 
that is, by cutting steps in them. 
But, as in the case of the Matterhorn, 
the problem seems to be how to climb 
sheer steps of nearly smooth rock ; 
the process would be a most difficult 
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and tedious one. Some one must of 
necessity go first, and, after cutting 
a3 many steps as possible at a time, 
come back the way he came. It 
might be possible to plant the pin of 
a rope securely in some chink, or to 
drive it into the solid rock; and the 
next ascent might be made with help 
of the rope. We shall doubtless hear 
of something of the kind being done 
or attempted soon, for there is a cer- 
tain class of British travellers who 
would risk life for the sake of a 
successful ascent of the Matterhorn. 
Whether the result would justify the 
peril, is a question for their deter- 
mination, not for ours. If to risk life 
for mere national or gee glory be 
justifiable, we should prefer such a 
path to glory to that one which lay 
over the hecatombs of Solferino. The 
fifth chapter of our book contains an 
account of a journey from Zermatt to 
the Val d’Anniviers, by the Trift 
Pass, by Mr. Hinchliff. The great 
difficulties of the ascent of the Col 
were successfully surmounted, and 
the party found an anchorage on an 
open plateau of névé on the descent. 

“The provision knapsacks were emp- 
tied and used as seats; bottles of red 
wine were stuck upright in the snow; 
a goodly leg of mutton on its sheet of 
paper formed the centre, garnished with 
hard eggs and bread and cheese, round 
which we ranged ourselves in a circle. 
High festival was held under the deep- 
blue heavens; and now and then, as we 
looked up at the wondrous wall of rocks 
which we had descended, we congratu- 
lated ourselves on the victory with a 
quiet nod indicative of satisfaction. 
M. Seiler’s beautiful oranges supplied 
the rare luxury of a dessert, and we 
were just in the full enjoyment of the 
delicacy when a booming sound, like 
the discharge of a gun far over our 
beads, made us all at once glance up- 
wards to the top of the Trifthorn. 
Close to its craggy summit hung a cloud 
of dust like dirty smoke, and in a few 
seconds another and a larger one burst 
forth several hundred feet lower. A 
glance through the’ telescope showed 
that the fall of rocks had commenced, 
and the fragments were leaping down 
from ledge w ledge in a series of cas- 
cades, Hach block dashed off others at 
every point of contact, and the uproar 
became tremendous; thousand of frag- 
ments, making every variety of noise 
according to their size, and producing 
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the effect of a fire of musketry and 
artillery combined, thundered down- 


_wards from so great a height, that we 


waited anxiously for some considerable 
time to see them reach the snow-field 
below. As nearly as we could estimate 
the distance, we were five hundred yards 
from the base of the rocks, so that we 
thought that come what might we were 
in a tolerably secure position. At last 
we saw many of the blocks plunge into 
the snow after taking their last fearful 
leap; presently much larger fragments 
followed, taking proportionably larger 
bounds. The noise grew fiercer and 
fiercer, and huge blocks began to fall so 
near to us that we jumped to our feet, 
determined to dodge them to the best ot 
our ability. ‘Look out!’ cried some 
one, and we opened our right and left 
at the approach of a monster, evidently 
weighing many hundredweight, which 
was coming right at us like a huge shell 
fired from a mortar. It fell with a heavy 
thud not more than twenty feet from 
us, scattering lumps of snow into the 
circle where we had just been dining; 
but scarcely had we begun to recover 
from our astonishment, when a still 
larger rock flew exactly over our heads 
to a distanee of two hundred yards 
beyond us. The malice of the Trifthorn 
now seemed to have done its worst. 
The fact was that the fall had taken 
place too near to the line of our descent 
for the remembrance of it to be alto- 
gether pleasant.” 


The situation in which Mr. Hinch- 
liff and his companions stood under 
fire on this occasion, brings to our 
memory an occasion when two tour- 
ists, standing on the plateau which 
connects the two Glyders in North 
Wales, by unthinkingly rolling 
small stone over the brink of a pre- 
cipice above Llyn Idwal, were the 
agents of a similar catastrophe. <A: 
it grew to a climax, they felt as if 
the guilt of blood would be on their 
heads should eg ye wight 
be exploring very sequestered 
valley below, and made a solemn 
resolution never again to repeat a 
similar experiment. The effects were 
much those so pans described 
by Mr. Hinchli 

The next excursion—*“ Pass of the 
Schwarze Thor from Zermatt to 
Ayas,” by the editor—is one of the 
most interesting in the whole boo 
and there is great freshness an 
originality in the descriptions. 
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“The view from the western slope of 
the Riffel, now well known to most Swiss 
tourists, includes the range of peaks 
from the Matterhorn to the Weisshorn, 
with the glaciers by which they are be- 

irt. The moon had risen; the valley 
below, and all the lesser hollows, were 
filled with a bluish haze that stretched 
across to the base of the opposite peaks, 
not forming, as clouds do, an opaque 
floor on which they could seem to rest, 
but rather a dim mysterious depth, into 
which they plunged to an immeasurable 
distance. The great peaks and glaciers 
shone with a glory that seemed all their 
own; not sparkling in the broad moon- 
light, but beaming forth a calm ineffable 
brilliance, high aloft in the ether, far 
above the dwellings of mankind. Chief 
of them all, the astounding peak of the 
Matterhorn, that stupendous obelisk 
whose form defies the boldest specula- 
tions of the geologist—gleaming more 
brightly for some fresh snow that rested 
on every furrow of its surface—towered 
upward into the sky. All men, even 
the least poetical, are variously im- 
pressed by such scenes as these, and the 
mind is involuntarily carried back to 
some scene of wonder and mystery that 
in early life has fixed its image on the 
imagination. My own fancy on that 
night recalled a half-remembered tale of 
the Scandinavian Sagas, wherein the 
mythical hero breaks into the assembly 
of the gods, where they sit in solemn 
conclave, fixed in deep slumber, with 
long white beards descending to the 
ground. Some such night-scene, amid 
the wild mountains of Norway, may 
have suggested the picture to the old 
northern bard.” 

Observations follow in a spirit as 
well poetic as scientific on colour 
and twilight and certain mountain 
effects, the like of which we remem- 
ber to have seen in the short sum- 
mer nights of Scandinavia. The fact 
is, that the elevation of the High Alps 
places the observer nearer the sun, 
and makes the day longer in propor- 
tion to the latitude. In the Alps, 
altitude, and not latitude, determines 
in a measure the day and night, as 
place as well as time determines the 
season of the year, It is summer at 
Chamouny when it is mid-winter on 
the summit of Mont Blanc. Even 
the ordinary tourist who has slept 
on the Righi or the Faulhorn, and 
obtained a favourable sunrise, is ac- 
quainted with the lovely phenome- 
non called the Alpine rose. 
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“Just before sunrise we had reached 
the Rothi Kumme, the steep slope over 
the Gorner Glacier, whence the range of 
Monte Rosgais visible in its whole extent, 
when a new object of interest presented 
itself, To the eye, the air round us 
had appeared perfectly clear, and with- 
out the slightest tinge of vapour, when 
suddenly the lower zone between us and 
the opposite range became suffused with 
a rosy flush that was accompanied with 
an evident diminution of transparency ; 
this appeared to be strictly limited with- 
in a definite thickness of the atmosphere, 
extending to a height of about 15,000 
feet, At the moment when the change 
took place, my eyes were turned to the 
south-west, over the Matterjoch, as if a 
gauze veil had suddenly been placed be- 
tween the eye and the distant sky, and 
clearly showing that the tint was pro- 
duced in the lower and not the upper 
regions of the atmosphere. Most travel- 
lers in mountain countries are familiar 
with this phenomenon, but few have had 
so favourable an opportunity to observe 
it in the region where it is produced. It 
appears to me to be one amongst numer- 
ous indications, that vapour contained 
in the atmosphere in a state of rest has 
a tendency to dispose itself in horizontal 
strata of unequal density. The exquisite 
tint which is seen in the Alps about ten 
minutes after sunset, and less commonly 
before sunrise, may probably be caused 
by the reflection of the sun’s rays from 
the under surface of some of these strata 
lying considerably above the level at 
which the rosy glow becomes visible.” 


Well may the author of this passage 
enthusiastically exclain— 


“What enjoyment is to be compared 
to an early walk over one of these great 
glaciers of the Alps, amid the deep 
silence of Nature, surrounded by some 
of her sublimest objects, the morning air 
infusing vigour and elasticity into every 
nerve and muscle, the eye unwearied, the 
skin cool, and the whole frame tingling 
with joyous anticipation of the adven- 
tures that the day may bring forth !” 

And there is music as well as paint- 
ing and poetry in the ice-world. 

“On a sudden, as if from some prodi- 
gious distance, there fell upon my ear 
the sound of musical instruments, pure 
and clear, but barely distinguishable. 
I halted and listened: there could be no 
doubt, there was the beating of a drum, 
and from time to time the sound of 
brass instruments. I asked Mathias, 
who now came up, what he thought of 
it, but he had no idea of the cause, 
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Then remembering that persons passing 
the night at the Grands Mulets have 
declared that they heard. the church 
bell, and even the barking of dogs, at 
Entréves or Cormayeur, I straight ima- 
gined that they were celebrating a festa 
in some of the valleys on the Piedmont- 
ese side of Monte Rosa, from which 
direction the sounds seemed to come, 
We moved on, and the sounds con- 
tinued, becoming rapidly more intense, 
and soon as we approached a deep nar- 
row crevasse, the mystery was explained. 

* At a considerable depth below us, a 
trickling streamlet ix the interior of the 
glacier fell from one ledge of ice to 
another; the crevasse under our feet 
played the part of an organ-pipe, and 
the elastic mass of ice struck by the de- 
scending rill produced sonorous vibra- 
tions. ‘I'wo interesting conclusions fol- 
lowed from this charming experiment in 
the laboratory of the glacier. First, 
that the movement of water in the in- 
terior of a glacier is not stopped at night, 
and hence that a sharp frost probably 
does not penetrate very far below the 
surface; second, that the formation of 
fissures transversely to the direction of 
the veined structure, and parallel to the 
surface of the glacier, is not confined to 
the lower extremity of a glacier, where 
such fissures are constantly seen in and 
above the roof of the cavern whence 
the glacier torrent flows, but may pro- 
bably extend in many directions through- 
out the glacier. I had often suspected 
that the water which percolates the ice 
in warm weather, finds here and there a 
channel aioug nearly horizontal surfaces 
in the interior of the glacier: but during 
the day-time the sound of running water 
is heard in so many directions that it is 
impossible for the ear to follow any 
single streamlet; now, however, in the 
silence of the surface I could distinctly 
assure myself that the streamlet below 
ran along a slightly-inclined bed until it 
reached the crevasse, from which it fell to 
alower level in the interior of the glacier.” 

The paper from which these quota- 
tions are taken contains an account 
of a most adventurous excursion by 
the author, who was unfortunately 
accompunied by a guide whose nerve 
was scarcely equal to the task. It 
is impossible, without the aid of the 
engravings, to give a just idea of the 
difficulties encountered in passing 
certain pyramids or pinnacles of ice, 
some eighty feet high, and each 
capped or bewigged with snow and 
pendant icicles. To avoid the steep- 
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ness of the slopes, some sixty de- 
grees, it was necessary to pass under 
the icicles of the summit, carefully 
avoiding touching them, lest the 
whole mass should come down on 
their heads; and in one instance, 
because an ice precipice barred ad- 
vance, it was necessary to return 
from the top and pass at a level 
along the face of the cliff. This we 
see the traveller and his guide io the 
engraving accomplishing, tied to- 
gether by a rope. Whether this is 
advisable in such situations is a 
question with Alpine travellers, 
Where it is necessary for each to 
plant his foot in the steps made by 
those who have gone before, and 
when a false step would insure de- 
struction to the unattached indivi- 
dual, it has been argued that the 
rope would only drag down the rest 
in case of aslip, It has been argued 
on the other side, that although a per- 
son would not be able to stop bim- 
self, the momentum of the slide is 
but moderate at first, and the weight 
of the person who had slipped could 
generally be checked by the slight- 
est additional assistance to his own 
efforts at self- preservation. The 
case of a guide at the wall of the 
Strahl-eck, who held up three men 
who had slipped, seems a strong in- 
stance in corroboration of this view. 
A place for making the experiment 
would certainly be the “mir épou- 


-vantable” or “mar de la coté” of 


Mont Blanc, which is so well de- 
scribed by Mr. Albert Smith and his 
artist. We recollect crossing a simi- 
Jar place, the Bréche de Roland in the 
Pyrenees, where a false step would 
have sent any one of the party over 
the precipices of the Cirque de Gavar- 
nie. One of the party, who was ra- 
ther nervous, acknowledged that the 
alpenstock of the guide held behind 
him gave a sense of security ; a rope 
would, of course, neutralise still farther 
the feeling of isolation. 

Mr. Llewellin Davies follows suit 
in the same magnificent neighbour- 
hood, ascending one of the Mischa- 
bel-horner called the Dom. The 
name suggests a mountain Jike Mont 
Blane, but the mountain figured in 
the chromo-lithograph is a peak ; so 
we suppose the name to imply the 
Cathedral, as the German Domkirche, 
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or imply Dom, denotes. Mr. Davies 
apeaks with great rapture of the 
view from the top. 

“Those who speak slightingly of the 
advantages to be gained by ascending to 
the highest points, do not know what it 
js to see mountain-tops spread out be- 
neath you, almost like the stars of heaven 
for multitude. The greater ranges rise 
in mighty curves and backbones, ridged 
with shining points, and give distinction 
to the scene; but in that country of Alps, 
wherever you look, there is a field of 
mountains: the higher you rise, the more 
magnificent is the panorama you com- 
mand.” 

The Alleleinhorn lies to the south 
of Mr. Davies’ route, and is described 
by Mr. Ames, who also masters the 
Fletschhorn, ‘‘no doubt familiar in 
appearance, if not by name, to those 
who have crossed the Simplon Pass 
in fine weather.” Asa little change 
from the beauties and sublimities’ of 
Mr. Ball and others, we may extract 
some facetiee from Mr. Ames’s narra- 
tive. The incidents in question oc 
curred on passing a night in a chalet 
on the T'rift Alp, where the travellers 
found a merry party. 

“ My companions were half undressed, 
and | was finishing a cigar outside, when 
I became aware of suppressed whisper- 
ings and titteribgs in the immediate 
neighbourhood —sounds which, on fur- 
ther investigation, proved to emanate 
from a juvenile group of the female 
population collected at the corner of the 
next hut, and apparently watching with 
great interest the mysterious process of 
going to bed, as practised by the English 
nation generally. After a little compli- 
mentary ‘chaff,’ and one or two songs 
from them, very fairly sung, and con- 
taining invariably some reference to a 
‘schiitzli’ (sweetheart), I joined the rest 
of the party, undressed, and, being the 
last, according to the good old rule, put 
out the light. No sooner had J stepped 
into bed than a crash ensued, and I sud- 
denly found myself half-buried under a 
chaotic heap of disorganised bedclothes, 
the bolster occupying the post of honour 
on the top of my head. The treacherous 
fabric had given way at the foot of the 
bed, owing, no doubt, to the substratum 
of logs having been arranged in some 
position of unstable equilibrium. A mo- 
mentary silence of astonishment was fol- 
lowed by peals of laughter from my more 
fortunate companions, till two guides, at- 
tracted by the noise, made their appear- 
ance with a lantern, and commenced 
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the work of restoration, which was soon 
completed in a more solid and trust- 
worthy form, not, however, without sun- 
dry iucursions of the fair sex, whose cu- 
riosity was proof against my extreme 
déshabille. The situation, as revealed by 
the sudden light of the lantern, was no 
doubt supremely ludicrous, but was not 
precisely the kiud of spectacle for the 
contemplation of female friends, and they 
were repelled accordingly. It did not 
occur to me at the time, but I have my 
suspicions, that those innocent damsels 
were privy to the catastrophe, and had, 
of malice prepense, unsettled the founda- 
tions of the couch.” 


This incident strongly reminds us 
of some of our friends’ Scandinavian 
experiences. Mother Eve's daughters 
have a family likeness all over the 
world. 

The next narratives lead us across 
the valley of the Rhone to the well- 
known (at a distance) Bernese Ober- 
land. Every Swiss tourist knows the 
magnificent panorama seen from the 
high places about Berne, and deriv- 
ing its chief interest from the range 
of snowy peaks in the south, with 
their high-sounding and romantic 
pames. Yet these old acquaintances 
of the traveller have even yet some un- 
explored rece and Messrs. Ander- 
son, Ball, Hardy, and Bunbury show 
by their narratives how much that is 
new may be found by men _ possess- 
ing legs, hands, and eyes, and wit to 
use them, even in the most familiar 
country. This range would doubtless 
have been better known before, but - 
that its recesses have been protected 
by what Tacitus would have called 
“ancient superstition.” People ceased 
to trouble themselves about what was 
universally regarded by the: natives 
as utterly inaccessible. Our country- 
men have now accustomed | them- 
selves to receive the accounts of the 
natives “cum grano salis,” and rely 


upon themeelves for obtaining acce- 


rate information, since they have 
found that Englishmen, many of 
them leading in general the sedentary 
lives of cities, have been able to show 
the born mountaineers the way over 
their own mountains. Mr. Hardy has 
scaled the Peak of Darkness, and 
drawn aside the veil; and the great 
Aletsch glacier, one of the most re- 
markable polar regions in the tem- 
perate zone, has been traversed and 
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observed by more than one tourist. 
There is no reason it should not be 
thoroughly explored by scientific men, 
as it seems to present fewer difficul- 
tics, combined with finer characteris- 
ties, than most other glaciers. Mr. 
Hinchliff has seen the wonders of the 
Wildstrubel and Oldenhorn, the lat- 
ter being the ‘principal = of the 
remarkable Diablerets. is moun- 
tain is well remembered by us, as 
contrasting with its rugged grand- 
eurs the Arcadian scenery of the Val- 
lée des Ormons, which is ascended 
from Aigle in the valley of the 
Rhone, and than which there is not 
a region of more peaceful loveliness 
in the whole of Switzerland. Messrs. 
Kennedy and Hardy next astonish 
us with the fact of their having sur- 
vived ‘‘a night-adventure on the 
Bristenstock,” a mountain overhang- 
ing the entrance to the St. Gothard 
Pass above Amsteg, where the ad- 
venturous tourists were obliged to 
sleep by turns locked in each other’s 
arms, to avoid their falling over a 
ap ee the babes in the wood, 
ut without the wood, the robins, or 
the leaves. Lastly, Mr. Forster takes 
a flight to the little-known Alps of 
Canton Glarus, making the baths of 
Stachelberg his headquarters, and 
visiting the famous Martinsloch or 
Martin’s Hole, a round tunnel over 
the ass, through which a 
beam of the sun descends into the 
valley at certain seasons. Ebel, he 
says, imagines the name to be a cor- 
ruption of Martis Loch, “ because the 
sun shines through it on the steeple 
of the church at Elm, in the months 
of March and September.” But we 
should rather connect it with the ad- 
ventures of St. Martin, who gives his 
name to the: Martinswand in the Aus- 
trian Alps, and who, from the high- 
flying propensities of his Holiness, 
ought certainly to be adopted as their 
patron by such members of the Alpine 
Club as happen to be of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion. 

Rather valuable to geologists than 
mere travellers are the remarks on 
the old glaciers of Switzerland and 
North Wales. All Switzerland must 
once have presented a scene like that 
seen in the extreme north-west by 
es and — re his Arctic 

xplorations, W e stu 
glacier called by Humboldt’s name is 
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posed to bridge Greenland and 
America; and North Wales must once 
have been, with lower eleva 
much what Switzerland is now. Be- 
ing directed to the facts mentioned 
in this chapter, the most superficial 
observer may verify them, as we can 
attest from our own experience. The 
glene of ype and Owm 
afar are interesting, as 
showing the paths of old-world” gla- 
ciers, and thus North Wales is the 
complement to Switzerland, discover- 
ing the features of those glacier bases 
which are as yet unrevealed to human 
eye. The chapter on Etna, by Mr. 
Hardy, concludes the narratives of 
excursions, by way of showing the 
catholicity of the aspirations of the 
Alpine Clab ; and Mr. Ball obligingly 
publishes suggestions for Alpine tra- 
vellers, as to measures of precaution 
and equipment, which show that the 
Clab have - bs a the 
enjoyment o eir bi pre- 
aan: There is an canber of good 
writing in this book, because the 
writers write from the abundance of 
their hearts, and apparently, with a 
neral absence of intellectual effort, 


escribe the equ exertions th 
have made. The real secret of god 
writing, as we all know, is to have 


something to write about. Then there 
will be no necessity of raising a ques 
tion of Latin or Saxon peor 
The idea will clothe itself of itself 
the most eee form of verna- 
cular. With regard to the outward 
form of the volume, we may say that 
the first-born of the Alpine Club en- 
cases a sound mind in a sound body; 
and more than this, that its outw 
favour is decidedly prepossessing. It 
is equally a book for the drawing- 
room or library table. To give an idea 
of the pains bestowed on it, we have 
only to mention that it contains nine 
maps, eight chromo-lith and 
twenty-three woodcuts, of merit, 
especially the maps. The chromo 
litographs, though good, are hard- 
RA adequate to the expression of 
e vastness of Alpine scenery; but 
it must be remembered that this 
beantifal branch of art is still in its 
infancy ; and where so much depends 
on the faintest nuances of colour 
chiaro-oscuro, the wonder is that #0 
much has been done with so compa 
ratively unhandy materials. 
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We could have wished to have 
been able to include in the same re- 
view, some others of the host of 
Alpine books that have been lately 

nted to the public; and if we 
ad before us Mr. Coleman’s Scenes 
from the -Snow-fields, we might be 
able to judge still better than from 
the unpretentious illustrations of 
Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, what art 
has been able to achieve in scenes 
as yet nearly unvisited by the pro- 
fessioval artist. But the book in our 
hands suffices to show how engrossing 
is the passion for mountain-climb- 
ing, and how fast our countrymen 
are becoming bitten with the delight- 
ful infection. Without thought of re- 
sults, the movement has taken place, 
but doubtless great results may flow 
out of it. For this end, organisation 
is —vone and is found in the pro- 
spectus of the Alpine Club. We pro- 
phesy that, amongst men of intelli- 
gence as well as spirit, this will soon 
be one of the most popular of all the 
clubs ; though whether, as it has the 
free entrée of all the mighty palaces 
of nature, it will care to build itself a 
house made with hands in Pall Mall, 
may long be a question. 

There is another way of visiting Al- 
pine regions, which the Alpine Club, 
with their lofty aspirations, would 
probably despise, but which is more 
attractive to ordinary people, and even 
to those who love, to a certain de- 
gree, danger and difficulty, 
peculiar advantages, especially in the 
matter of independence. Mr. King’s 
Italian Valleys of the Alps, and the 
Lady's Tour round Monte Rosa, 
prove how much may be seen in 
places not inaccessible to ladies ; and 
we know well that to the really 
— . a insight little is 
ai y novelty or strangeness, 
but that the fr itself is ever 
novel and strange in al! its aspects 
to those who keep their eyes open. 
We know nothing more charmin 
than unencumbered and unattend 
pedestrian excursions in mountain 
regions, no medicine for mind or 
body of more universal efficacy. The 
charms of nature increase to the 
lovers of nature as time goes on, 
and do not grow old with their age. 
And the splendours of Alps and 
Pyrenees have only served to give us 
a fresher zest in the enjoyment of 
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our home mountains. And connected 
with these low elevations there is a 
pleasure scarcely known at inaccess- 
ible heights, or where the continuity 
of altitude is broken. We mean the 
long upland walks along the crests 
of hills. Such a walk we accom- 
plished on a glorious day in the sum- 
mer of 1858, with delight never to 
be fi . It began with the as- 
cent of Sca Fell Pikes from Wastdale 
Head, and then continued over the 
crest of Langdale, behind Langdale 
Pikes, over Borrowdale Fells, down 
Esdale, to Grasmere. The little dif. 
ficulty of finding the way over the 
Fells gave a fillip of excitement to 
the walk. But the purity of the air 
was not to be surpassed. It seemed | 
all oxygen or ozone. Another such 
walk. preceded it by two days, be- 
ginning with a steep climb of the 
Red Pike from Buttermere, and tak- 
ing the tops in succession to Sty 
Head Pass. In North Wales, also, 
we recollect many such rambles, the 
finest of which was the tours of 
Carnedd David and Llewellin, and 
the tops of the Glyders, following 
the heights to Capel Owrig. In the 
Alps and Pyrenees we have ever 
found the greatest delight in visitin 
the least-trodden routes, althoug 
these were not always the more dan- 
erous, Alpine dangers are not to 
be encountered alone, or without cer- 
tain precautions which reduce them 
to a minimum. A melancholy in- 
stance has jast occurred, recorded in 
the Zimes by a correspondent whose 
letter bears date, Zermatt, August 
18. A Russian gentleman, by 
name Edouard de Ja Grotte, has 
perished miserably in a crevasse on 
the Findelen glacier. He was at- 
tended by two Zermatt guides, but 
scornfally refused to take an alpen- 
stock ; and though a rope was passed 
round his body, it only a ‘to 
have been looped round the arms of 
the guides. According to the guides’ 
account, he slipped into a crevasse, 
and the rope breaking short at each 
side of him, Aye not able to 
recover him. crevasse was of 
iar form, narrow at the top, 
then widening and then contracting 
again farther down. The unforta- 
nate man to have fallen some 
sixty feet, and then to have become 
wedged with his head somewhat 
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lower than his body. While the 
clumsy guides were trying to reach 
him with too short a length of rope, 
having been at the trouble to make 
two journeys for them, the poor man 
died, having been gradually and con- 
sciously frozen to death. The warmth 
of his body had occasioned at first 
his sinking a few feet farther, and 
then the cold of the glacier overcom- 
ing him, be was frozen in, and as he 
would then have been slowly crushed 
by the expansion of the ice, it is héped 
that death terminated his sufferings 
before this last torture. The guides, 
whose conduct appears throughout 
to have been characterised by care- 
lessness and want of presence of 
mind, appear to have laid themselves 
open to suspicion on account of the 
appearance presented by the broken 
ends of the rope. It is possible that 
their negligent hold of the traveller 
gave way at once to the weight of 
his body, and that they cut the rope 
at the places where they said it had 
been broken, to save their repatation 
for trustworthiness.* This accident 
was followed at no long interval by 
one still more distressing to home 
readers, as the subject of it was an 
eminent member of the University 
of Cambridge. We allude to the 
melancholy death of Archdeacon 
Hardwicke, by falling down a steep 
place in the Pyrenees, near the Ba- 
gnéres de Luchon. Having probably 
been over the ground ourselves in 
returniog by a by-way from the 
Port de Venasque, we cannot think 
that the accident was caused by any 
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peculiar dangers or difficulties exist. 
ing there. The venerable gentleman 
was an experienced Alpine traveller, 
and the apparent ease of his route 
may have rendered him less cautious 
than usaal. 

The former instance, which seems 
more to the purpose, would be any- 
thing but discouraging to real Alpine 
travellers. It simply shows what 
security may be attained by certain 
precautions, the neglect of which may 
easily be fatal. It is astonishing, 
considering the appearance and real 
nature of these difficulties, how very 
few accidents have hitherto occurred 
in the high Alps. Nevertheless, it is 
to be esteemed a national honour, 
that most of those peaks hitherto 
considered inaccessible, and many of 
those passes hitherto considered im- 
passable, have yielded to the courage 
and perseverance of those islanders, 
whose still more daring and enduring 
countrymen have passed the continu- 
ous night of the Arctic winter io dark- 
ness and suffering, to solve problems 
not much more important; or endured 
the torture of thirst in the burning 
deserts of Central Africa, with an end 
and purpose avowedly and really high- 
er, but in no dissimilar spirit. While 
France, actually more old-fashioned 
in her ways, still pants for that mil- 
itary fame of which the world has 
heard so much before, Great Britain 
strives for newer and bloodless lau- 
rels, and seeks, according to the 
Creator's sanction, to assert the su- 
premacy of Man less over his bro 
ther than over material Nature. 





* Since this article was written, a letter has appeared in the Times, from one of 








the members of the Alpine Club, whose remarks seem to corroborate our conjecture 
as to the death of the Russian gentloman at Zermatt :—“ He fell down because 
there was not a sufficient length of rope. The fact of the shortness of the rope is 
sufficiently proved by the manner in which they used it. They tied the gentleman 
round the body, as is usual; but instead of fastening themselves in the same manner, 
they, evidently with the intention of making the rope cover agreater space of ground, 
simply held it in their hands, each taking one end of it. Now, sir, is it not almost 
certain, that supposing the man in the middle to fall, the other two are unable to 
hold on to the rope, and it slips from their hands with the jerk? And, this, I believe, 
happened in this particular case. The rope was too short, so the guides held the 
ends of it in their hands, and when the gentleman between them fell, they were 
unable, in consequence of the jerk, to keep their hold. They say the rope broke, 
I am inclined to doubt it.” There is, however, an obvious difficulty in this theory 
as to how it came to pass that the rope was not carried into the crevasse with the 
gentleman. It may have slipped from the hand of one guide first, then, a 
loosely bound, have detached itself from the body, or the guides may have neglec' 

to tie the traveller at all. 
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THE SEA-SIDE IN THE PAPAL STATES. 


Aone the many delusions preva- 
lent in the ordinary imagination, 
there are few more groundless than 
the popular Northern idea of Itulian 
climate—that idea which neither fact 
por descriptions can dissipate, and 
which every honest English fancy 
believes in devoutly, let travellers 
say what they will. Thus we go on 
with melancholy persistence, but 
faith unfailivg, carrying the delicate 
blossoms we love best to brave out 
the buffets of winter amidst the 
countless cross-draughts and chill 
paved floors of Italian apartments, 
where our complaints are set down 
to the score of English egotism and 
helplessness by a people much more 
given to the savage placidity of en- 
durance than to any possibility of 
reform. But if Boreas blows sbrill 
in the Zramontara at one season, 
and svuffucates his breathless victims 
with the sirocco at another, there 7s a 
steady spring brilliance in the Italian 
sky which restores one to that half- 
forgotten evjoyment of May, which 
our grandfathers used to have, or to 
say they had, bat of which we, in our 
island, have certainly of late days 
lost all security. July and Angust 
in Italy are months to be gasped 
through, and endured as one best can. 
But there is a May—the fact is indis- 
putuble—and for those who love that 
month of the poets, it is something 
to know that it survives somewhere. 
May, bright, fresh, serene, and sweet, 
with skies of deep untroubled azure, 
steadily shining through starry night 
and suony day—familiar honeysuckle 
and wild roses burstiog upon all the 
hedges —the rich red glow of the 
pomegranate blossom burning amidst 
its cool deep shade of leaves—the corn 
ripe and golden — the vines tender 
and young, the grey sweet olives 
lendiog a singular calm and com- 
posure to the landscape with their 
mild neutral uncertainty of tone—and 
not a cloud, save now and then a 
sunny puff of white, like the wing or 
the robe of some chance angel, upon 
the untroubled depth of sky. Such 
was the Roman May which shone 
this year over all the melancholy 
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plain and rich hills that surround 
the everlasting city. Distant echoes 
of French cannon, and prognostica- 
tions of Italian tumult, not yet real- 
ised so far south, had darkened the 
air with its annual enormous swal- 
low-flight of home-returuing tourists 
rather more precipitately than usual; 
and “ Rome was empty,” something 
as London is in September, when we 
took our early way to the sea-side. 
The emptiness of Rome makes itself 
visible by the shutting up of great 
hotels, and the dismantling of shops 
frequented by those Forestieri or wan- 
dering barbarians who bring toll to 
the old mistress of the world, by the 
languor and leisure of certain streets 
recognised as the foreigners’, or rather 
the English, quarter—and not least 
by the total desertion of all the 
sights which a leisurely pilgrim, 
unappalled by visions of malaria, 
may enjoy if he wills with all the 
privacy and leisure of their owner, 
now that the season is over, and 
Murray no longer drives along the 
Corso, a sacred ensign, in one out of 
every two or three é¢arriages, and 
marches .into church and gallery 
under everybody's arm. We did not 
remain, however, to enjoy this mono- 
poly of some of the best things in the 
world; but as we were not going to 
England with all the rest of the bar- 
barous people, we went to the sea-side, 

Our way Jay across the Campagna 
in all the early glory of the May 
morniog. The noble desolate arches 
of the old aqueduct striding over the 
wonderful flat before us, and the fields 
on either side aglow with all the col- 
ours which nature unassisted puts 
into her flowers. No great things of 
flowers either—brilliant red poppies, 
purple mallows, dainty wreaths of 
the tiny convolvulus — white - bells 
of nameless magnificence growing 
upon coarse weed-bushes, and this- 
tle-heads purple and yellow, but so 
matted and grown together, with 
their minute invisible under-layer of 
pimpernel and celandine, that the 
whole looks like a close carpet of 
varied colour. There is scarcely a 
tree in the landscape, save those dis- 
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tant clouds of foliage upon the hills, 
and a chance seedling here and there 
about some ruin—nor a house save 
the pathetic fragments of houses, 
built in the times before’ malaria, 
when people were not afraid of the 
Campagna ;—but if there are neither 
houses nor trees, there are shadows 
falling, and flitting, and changing by 
some unseen agency, stretching in 
long blue lines into the distance, 
flying like some invisible breath over 
the great silent plain, where nothing 
else, save here and there a troop of 
rey wild cattle, seems to move or 

reathe. The white towers of the 
Alban hills glance out among their 
trees at half-a-dozen different alti- 
tudes, one appearing after another as 
the road turns. Such is the first half 
of the way; then we are turned adrift 
at an Osteria for a couple of hours 
while the horses rest, and the heat of 
noon subsides. The Osteria isa farm- 
steading as well, and wealthy in its 
way. Up-stairs there is a Camera di 
Pranzo, with a great heap of corn in 
one corner, and some rude tables and 
chairs at the other, where we have 
maccaroni, bread and butter, thin 
wine, and anchovies set out for us, 
in such fashion as a wayside “ public” 
uses in the Papal States. The next 
room is a dark bedchamber, without 
any wieavs either of light or ventila- 
tion save the door. Entering here on 
a voyage of discovery, you are be- 
wildered by a sudden gleam of eyes 
and flickering motion. It is not a 
pigeon—the pigeons are in the third 
room, the best bedroom, in company 
with a promising family of chickens. 
If you open the door a little wider, 
you will see on that enormous bed, big 
enough to contain a family, and bigh 
enough for a funeral couch of state, 
two smallest babies, one, poor little 
soul! broad awake as only babies know 
how to be, unbelievably good and 
contented in its dark prison, its 
bright eyes twinkling towards the 
welcome Jight—the other decorously 
asleep. There they lie, the poor little 
twins, whom a liberal Providence has 
bestowed upon the busy hostess of 
Fontana di papa. What can the 
good woman do? She has three- and 
four-year olds downstairs, at the age 
of mischief, who must be looked after 
to a certain extent—not to say all 


her farm, and her guests, and her 
maccaroni to attend to. So the 
babies are wisely bestowed in the 
vast parental bed, no fear of vigorous 
kick or tumble alarming the mother, 
who has done them up in swaddling- 
bands this morning, and left them in 
the dark till it is time to attend to 
their reasonable necessities. If they 
choose to cry wnreasonably for 
amusement or “ distraction,” they 
are happily too far off to distract the 
domestic quiet. They must wait till 
they are old enough to “distract” 
themselves, the small unfortunates, 
when they will have their revenge. 
But there is no poverty in this old, 
bare, savage house. The walls of the 


dark room are hung with the many - 


articles of a substantial wardrobe— 
bright - coloured gowns, and shawls, 
and bodices worthy a landlady. Out- 
side spread the rich vineyards bask- 
ing in the noon, which keep the wine- 
butts full in the Osteria; behind, the 
corn is taking its last perfection of 
golden ripeness. The bees are mak- 
ing honey—every thing thrives and 
looks plentiful, and most likely they 
will get on very well these simple 
people, the babies in the dark includ- 
ed, without ever finding out what 
comfort means. 

It was evening when we came to 
our sea-quarters, a serene afternoon, 
inclining towards sunset. Imagine 
a deep Mediterranean bay, bluer than 
the heavens, one corner of its crescent 
tipped like an arrow-head with the 
gleaming line of a little - seaport 
striking out sharp into the water, 
with one tiny tower of defence, and 
a little crowd of picturesque lateen 
sails lying along its tiny quay; the 
deep curve falling far into the dis- 
tance on the other side, with the half- 
visible tower of Astura dropped on 
the water’s edge, to mark the outline; 
and stepping boldly out into the sea, 
half-way across the semi-circle, that 
lion-headed promontory, white and 
magic, where Circe and her syrens 
sang; while deep in the light of the 
bay, serene and commanding, lies 
what looks like a great medieval 
fortress, turning its line of jealous 
towers and stout defences towards 
the sea. Bebind all, the noble live 
of the Volscian hills slope vast and 
distant towards the invisible ocean 
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on the other side of the Circean 
headland; and the pleasant sunny 
slopes of a rural country, vimeyards, 
and pasture-lands, and gardens, with 
villas and convents sown among 
them, and a fringe of breezy downs, 
complete the landscape. Bold cliffs, 
yellow and rugged, with nodding 
plumes of broom on their crest, and 
dark fragments of ancient masonry 
at their feet, defend the coast as it 
eurves and deepens towards that 
great old stronghold which frowns 
upon the bay. It is into the peace- 
able heart of that same ancient 
strength and place of defence that 
this peaceful road leads us, winding 
between its hedgerows; for these 
towers and ramparts are only ranges 
of humble tenements and dwelling- 
houses nowadays; and Nettuno is 
no longer a palace-fortress of the 
middle ages, picturesque and lawless, 
but a little populous Italian town, 
where a swarm of dark-skinned 
people live and multiply among the 
old decaying turrets, without a suspi- 
cion that their little dusty noisy sun- 
shiny sea-village is one of the most 
picturesque combinations of old walls, 
and towers, and bastions, to be found 
even in this country, where every 
thing is picturesque that is aged, and 
decaying, and forlorn. 

Everybody turns out to gaze, of 
course, as we drive into the deep mo- 
mentary gloom of that archway, just 
within the ancient gate where the 
old Colonna palace strides across the 
barrow way, and erects its little 
tower in ready defiance of any hostile 
stranger; but they sell onions and 
lettuces to-night at the door of the 
Colonnas, and it is about this arch 
that the villagers swarm, and under 
its shadow that the butcher, most 
important, but most coy of trades- 
men, as we shall find hereafter, hangs 
out his iron hooks and bars his 
greasy shutters. And now here is 
the Piazza Colonna, with its forlorn 
little colamn to identify it; a pictu- 
resque square, with traces of fair old 
architecture here and there, and an- 
other palace opening its big door and 
desolate vestibule at one side. The 
men are in the larger piazza outside 
the gate, where are likewise the 
caiés — those indispensable Italian 
necessities; but the women are at 
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all the doors and windows, and the 
children are everywhere. No fear 
that his Holiness shall lack for sub- 
jects. Heaps of boys tumbled about 
in all the corners — shoals of babies 
in leading-strings, tilted up from the 
rough causeway by premature little 
women about twice as high as them- 
selves; and younger babies, helpless 
little fishes, with two flickering hands 
in motion, distributed among the 
mothers at the doors. However, we 
have our way to make to our tempo- 
rary habitation, which is not to be 
approached but on foot. We go with 
a train in waiting, curious to learn all 
about us—and here at last is our 
house. 

It would no doubt be very prosaic 
in comparison to live upon a Marine 
Parade ; so let us climb with equani- 
mity this stair, which is like a very 
steep ladder, and investigate our ac- 
commodations. These consist of a 
range of bedrooms, a sala, and an 
eating-room, down stair, the bed- 
chambers overlooking, and the 
dining-room opening upon, an oblong 
piece of terrace or loggia, the narrow 
end of which overlooks the sea. The 
said bedchambers are partially floor- 
ed with tiles, and partially with a 
terrible concrete, curiously studded 
with small pebbles, which any un- 
wary individual, stepping upon it 
with a shoeless foot, is not likely to 
forget. Each has an enormous bed, 
piled high, with hard rustling mat- 
tresses stuffed with the dried leaves 
of the maize, into, or rather on to 
which it is necéssary to climb by 
means of a chair, and where there is 
space enough for a whole family to 
dispose themselves for the night. The 
furniture, of an admirably stoical 
contrivance, serves the bare uses of 
necessity, bat pretends to nothing 
more; and the only ornamental 
articles visible are simple tureens of 
common earthenware, one of which 
stands on almost every table by way 
of decoration. After all, when one 
looks round upon the forlorn apart- 
ment—the hard eminence of that 
bed, the ingeotosely miserable chairs, 
the dusty painted deal table, one 
thinks with a little compunction of 
the marine parades and sea-view ter- 
races which one has abused at home. 

However, dinner waits below. 
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There is a family of father, mother, 
and four black-eyed little girls in 
these lower rooms, all of whom 
bivouac for the night in an apart- 
ment next to our salle-d manger, 
through one side of which, separated 
by an improptu partition of semi- 
transparent canvass, we have to pass, 
with such enlightening peeps of that 
congregation of beds, and such odours 
as are indispensable. Dinver appears 
at broken and irregular intervals— 
soup desperately bot, with floating 
bells of grease on its surface, and a 
mass of thready home-made maccar- 
ovi below; then little anchovies and 
slices of uncouked ham and Bulogna 
sausage; then the fritte — where 
are other slices of bam curiously 
gummed into an enclosure of bread, 
apd accompanied by fried arti- 
chokes and vegetable, marrow and 
balls of rice; then a-dish of peace 
once more, with prosciuito, small 
slices of ham appearing amid the 
broken and dusky green of the un- 
happy vegetable; then the umido, or 
stew, a piece of overcooked meat laid 
upon a bed of rice which has ab- 
sorbed the gravy; then a pair of 
roasted pigeons of antique age, the 
patriarchs of the race; then tiny 
Alpine strawberries and _ cherries ; 
and so the meal is concluded, avd 
we have eaten, or are supposed to 
have eaten, “a real Italian dinner!” 
as somebody assures us with exulta- 
tion—not a hotel dinner, cosmopoli- 
tan and uncharacteristic, and adapted 
to the tastes of strangers, but upso- 
phisticated and individual cookery, 
native to the soil — with perhaps 
only a little less oil, vinegar, onion, 
and tomuto than the good people 
would have had for themselves. 
That is pleasant to know, certainly ; 
but we are not over-effusive in our 
gratitude. Let us go out upon the 
loggia when the quick twilight bas 
fallen, aud the moon rises over the 
sea. The loggia has no better pave- 
ment than the pebbly concrete which 
forms a portion of our bedroom floors, 
and has the clothes-line still sus- 

nded across it, on which the Sora 

arianna, our landlady, has had her 
“washing” hung out to dry — not 
to say that it is encumbered with 
various household and kitchen uten- 
sils not generally regarded as orna- 
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mental: however, these are very 
secondary matters in this part of 
the world. From the low wall which 
bounds one side, we look down upon 
a little triangalar piazza, with pic. 
tureeque outer-stairs, and deep arches 
of darkness under them, where there 
is an old house which has been 
a great house some time, and which 
still retains, hike a solitary jewel, the 
prettiest delicate Guthic window, 
divided by a little twisted pillar, 
Opposite that is a dim picture of the 
Madonna, with a twinkling feeble 
lamp newly lighted before it; and 
while we Jook down in the soft 
purple gloom of the night, over the 
great black gulf of steps which leads 
from a corner of the little pizza to 
the fountain, there suddenly breaks 
out a measared chant, led by a 
woman at one of the doorways, and 
responded to by others round, till 
every door bears its part in the 
response, as the inmates appear upon 
the high ‘‘stairheads,” or uncer the 
lower arches.. With tbe high houses 
shutting in that morsel of space—the 
‘‘Jittle span of sky, and little lot of 
stars,” which is all that is visible of 
the vast heavens from that enclosure 
—the halfseen figures at the doors, 
the twinkle of the lamp before the 
shrine, and the fainter irregular 
lights in the windows, the scene is 
as picturesque as could be imagined ; 
while still the one voice rises with 
a certain rude solemnity, aud the 
chorus answers with a homely, irre- 
gular sincerity of response, till the 
litany ends in a “Viva Maria, 
Maria Viva!” song in an altered 
time and quicker chorus, which 
brings all the silent inhabitauts to 
the windows to join in, and ends 
the nightly observance. The voices 
were not very sweet, nor the music 
very entrancing; but that was how 
they sang the Ave Maria, with the 
soft boom of the Mediterranean 
echoing in, the work-day over, and 
the villyge clocks sounding the first 
hours of the night. 

Other sounds, however, not 80 
pleasant, came at other hours from 
that same piazza, as at this present 
moment. They issue, still nearer, 
froms behind the canvass screen which 
parts our steps from the Sora Ma- 
rianna’s domestic sanctuary. here 
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js a child, jast beyond the early un- 
reason of babyhood, squalling with 
an unceasing. hopeless length of ery, 
which nothing but early swaddling 
and an Italian mother’s patienza 
could possibly bring about. Any- 
thing like the dreary persistence and 
long-windedness of those little lungs 
is certainly not to be heard in credit- 
able houses anywhere but in Italy: 
however, she does not mind it very 
much, —that bustling shrill-tongued 
little woman, who knocks about her 
elder girls like so many pieces of 
furniture, scolds her maids—for she 
has two, and is a wealthy person— 
chatters with her guests, and, if no- 
body else offers, with her husband, 
and evidently feels herself in very 
satisfactory circumstances, Peep into 
that other room before we go up- 
stairs. Girolamo is at supper, his 
wife taking her seat and ber morsel 
by times, as occupation or inclina- 
tion permits, and a brother or friend 
beariog the goodman steadier com- 
pany. The tablecloth is not very 
white, but the chances are it is clean 
enough. Perhaps there is a dish of 
French beans, stewed out of all 
possible colour, with indescribable 
sauces—perhaps a salad, possibly a 
plate covered with slices of salami, 
cut s0 thin as to be transparent. 
There they sit in high content and 
enjoyment, with an inordinate sup- 
ply of dark-complexioned bread, and 
a great flask of wine, cool and fresh 
from the “grotto” — wine of their 
own growing, and no contemptible 
browst—lighted by the tall Roman 
Jamp upon the table. The only light 
in this apartment during the day 
comes from a small square grated 
window high up in the wall; and an 
English cottager would think the 
place a desert, with its total lack of 
furnitare, except the table and chairs 
in immediate use; its tiles, which, 
during all their existence, have never 
koown of such domestic implements 
a3 mop or scrabbing-brush; its bare 
unplastered walls, and absence of 
light. If the Sora Marianna had 
been an Englishwoman, she would 
have farnished a drawing-room by this 
time, and sent her daughters to a 
boarding-school; but perhaps, on the 
Whole, it is just as well for Teta and 
Angelina that no such idea could 
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possibly enter their mother’s head. 
The goodman of the bouse is very 
“well pat on,” in comfortable, un- 
characteristic garments which such 
a man might wear anywhere; but 
the padrona appears in the com- 
monest of cotton gowns, such as an 
English maid of-all-work would scorn 
“ of an evening ;” but which is cleaner 
than it look:, doubtless, though that 
is not saying much. There is ne 
prettier costume to be seen anywhere 
than the characteristic costume of 
Nettuno; but that is only for festas 
and great occasions. Marianna’s hair, 
though it clearly has not been un- 
done or brushed to-day, is twisted 
into two thick plaits with an inter- 
woven ribbon, and wound round her 
head, on the front of which the broad 
ends of ribbon are tied in a bow—a 
pretty fashion enough, thongh it 
shows to no gréat advantage on these 
dusty locks. There she sits chatter; 
ing with her shrill tongue, perfectly 
confident in herself, and feeling no 
lack to the satisfaction of her amour 
propre. Shall we say, as so many 
people say—forbid it, heaven !—that 
civilisation and railroad should 
penetrate hither, and put ambitious 
thoughts in the heads of these good 
people? It is difficult to decide. 
Are they better there, in their dark, 
uncleansed, unsavoury houses, than 
they would be in the grand, valgar, 
new drawing-room which Marianna 
would assuredly set up if her lot 
were cast in an English country 
town instead of an Italian one? 
Heaven knows! Between sham re- 
finement and real savagery, perhaps 
there is not much to choose. 

However, there is an odd reality 
of cleanliness, totally indifferent to 
the appearance of it, among these 
people. Their linen is rough and 
dusky, without a shadow of that 
gloss, whiteness, and fragrance which 
linen washed in clear running water, 
and dried in the blazing bleaching 
sunshine, with pure breezes blowing 
it about, and not a “ black” within 
a hundred miles, ought to show. 
“ Washed in the fairy-well water, and 
bleached on the bonnie white gowans,” 
it bears a natural sentiment of radiant 

oetic cleanliness which the common 
talian mind would seem totally des- 
titute of. And to descend to homelier 
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particulars, that most useful and un- 
obtrusive of domestic machines, a 
mangle, is an unknown refinement of 
civilisation here, so that the house- 
hold linen makes its appearance in 
the condition known to LEoglish 
housekeepers as “ rough-dried.” Not- 
withstanding, those rough napkins 
avd tablecloths are clean after their 
fashion; so are the beds, though 
there is neither polish nor freshness 
in the feel of the linen; and the 
same thing holds with the under- 
garments of the villagers, which, 
hidden under an exterior appearance 
anything but cleanly, are neverthe- 
less, as a general rule, very tolerably 
clean, A like principle rules in the 
kitchen, where a universal begrimed, 
engrained dirtiness prevails, but 
where the pots and pipkios, abun- 
dant as they generally are, seem in- 
variably well cleansed within, what- 
ever may be their appearance out- 
side. This fundamental virtue, over- 
laid with every possible invention of 
carelessness and easy indifference 
to appearances, is an odd peculiarity 
of a people so fond of appearance and 
show, and so little careful of real- 
ity ; but it is comforting in its way. 
Discomfort duskier and more grimy 
than that which existed in the kitchen 
of Sora Marianna, it has seldom been 
our luck to see. The entire surface 
of the apartment and of its scant far- 
niture was hopelessly blackened; a 
grim, contented, immovable soil had 
grown into the very nature of every 
article in the place. One corner was 
fenced off with a low rail for the 
poultry, which did not much improve 
the matter. The fireplace, like most 
other kitchen fireplaces here, con- 
sisted of a broad shelf of stone, con- 
siderably higher than a table, with 
two little basins made of iron bars 
sunk into it for the charcoal, and a 
persis between the two of kind- 
ing upon the flat stone, when ne- 
cessary, a fire of wood. But dark as 
was everything else surrounding this 
primitive kitchen-range, the copper 
saucepans and earthenware pipkins 
which jostled each other over those 
tiny glowing pits of charcoal, were 
upapproachable in their cleanliness; 
and the great vase of water hard by, 
fresh drawn from the fountain, as 
spotless and clear as it was cool and 
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refreshing. It would be unjust to 
pass over this soul of goodness in 
things evil. It is the redeeming pos. 
sibility of the humbler Italian domes. 
tic life. 

There are few things more ridicu- 
lous than the mishaps of a party of 
travellers in a village out of the way 
of such invasions; but one does not 
laugh with good-will while one is un- 
dergoing these hardships, or is likely 
to fall into the same unfortunate 
plight speedily again. We opened 
our eyes next morning in our igno- 
rance and innocence, believing that 
we bad come to enjoy the sea and its 
breezes, and perfectly easy in our 
mind, despite last night's cookery, 
on the subjett of dinner, notwith- 
standing the truth was that we had 
come to fight for our living, and that 
the purveyor of the party had a sore 
and troublous life of it, and little 
comfort in the existence which was 
held under such a dismal responsibil- 
ity. The sea lay so close to us that 
we could have dropped pebbles into 
its ripply edge all day long over the 
low wall of our loggia, consequently 
fish was all but impossible — us im- 
possible as thongh a railway had 
reached to that margin of salt water 
to carry away its glittering spoils to 
the bigger markets of the city. Early 
sunshine of the summer morning saw 
the goat-herds milking their bearded 
flocks in the piazza, in preparation 
for a long day’s absence on the pas 
turage, and groups more picturesque 
were never painted; but, alas, if 
memory or calculation failed at that 
one precious moment to lay in store . 
enongh for the necessities of the day, 
with a liberal margin for accidents, 
what was to become of the unhappy 
children belonging to us till sunset 
brought the flock home again with 
their tinkling bells, and made the 
humble luxury of a cup of milk a 
possible indulgence? Vegetables, in 
the shape of French beans and vast 
onions, were usually practicable, and 
now and then a chance windfall of 
potatoes made our hearts rejoice; 
but the butcher remained the mys- 
tery and misery of our existence. 
We rose up with vain hopes of im- 
possible lamb and beef, but sank into 
despondency before we had swallowed 
our spare breakfast, and with eyes of 
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terror and dismay looked forward to 
the dinner-table, where everything, 
save the bouillon, was a lottery. We 
at Nettuno and the good people yon- 
der on the horn of this bay-crescent, 
at Porto d’Anzio, killed but a lamb 
between us, and, it is to be presumed, 
slew greater animals only in quar- 
ters, not to say that a fatal ogre of a 
Prince Borghese, lord of the manor 
and universal owner of the soil, sat 
remorseless in his villa, midway be- 
tween the two hapless little towns, 
with a watchful cook, who pounced 
upon all the best pieces before the 
rest of the world had opened its eyes. 
The best pieces! as if one had leisure 
to dream of a best, when any piece 
was a wonderful example of good 
fortune, and when, morning after 
morning, early or late, the same dis- 
copsolate barred shutters and vacant 
hooks of greasy iron dismayed our 
souls within us as we dived under 
the deep shade of the arch, with vain 
hopes and anxious pulses. Alas! as 
if one’s struggle through existence 
was not hard enough without a per- 
ennial struggle for one’s dinner !—as 
if it were not sufficiently troublesome 
to collect those paltry bits of gold 
and silver to pay for the same, with- 
out the bootless agonies afterwards 
of hunting up an impossible some- 
thing where there was nothing to 
buy! Perhaps the sympathetic 
reader may suggest “ poultry” in 
this melancholy dilemma. Did not 
we also suggest it pathetically, and 
with many an iteration, to the obdu- 
rate ear of Sora Marianna? who, at 
last, after much entreaty, with sbrill 
laughter and public exhibition of the 
ugliest living birds of the neighbour- 
hood, derisively. offered to our choice / 
accorded us a gallino, which turned 
out to be no gallino, but an old, old 
bird, doubtless as well skilled in the 
ways of the world, after his fashion, 
as those ancient cocks of greater re- 
known whom Punch and the world 
wot of. We were also permitted a 
certain provisionary and problemati- 
cal claim upon a couple of ducks, the 
forefathers of the hamlet, who wad- 
dled under our windows all day long, 
perfectly easy in their venerable 


minds, and happily unconscious that 
Marianna, with shrill éclats of laugh- 
ter, declared over their heads that 
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though uneatable otherwise, they 
might still make very good soup. We 
did not, however, disturb the placid 
existence of these patriarchs. By dint 
of lying in wait for him, and finding 
out his haunts, and the locality of 
the ‘‘ grotto” where he kept his per- 
ishable store, when he had apy, we 
at last made a conquest of the coy 
merchant of beef and mutton, and 
by degrees impressed upon the 
minds of our hostess and her 
maids that the: British temper does 
not always yield to the soothing 
influence of a “patienza!” and 
that the pleasing uncertainty in 
point of hours and provisions which 
seems to answer very well for these 
localities, does not suit with northern 
habits. It is not, however, so easy 
to impress this upon the recollection 
of a household which can always 
make its vegetable messes sumptu- 
ous by an impromptu introduction of 
prosciutto, salami (to wit, ham and 
Bologna sausage, cut into trans- 
parent slices), or anchovies, which 
dainties require no cooking, nor even 
(excepting the last) preparation of 
apy kind, and which incite the Italian 
appetite to an enormous consump- 
tion of bread and wine, the two 
staples of existence. “These excellent 
people, who preach to our own poor 
women at home over the disadvan- 
tages of bad cookery, and are so fond 
of adducing continental example, 
might learn something, perhaps, if 
they would, by a little real study of 
continental cookery, as it is found 
among the class whom they address. 
To be sure nobody gives Italy much 
credit for dainty dishes, though we 
doubt greatly whether the French 
workman’s pot au feu, his bread and 
apples or bread and grapes, would 
strike the English workman as any 
improvement upon his own more sub- 
stantial fare. However, the principle 
of cookery among the Italian lower 
classes is very clear and apparent ; 
that is best which gives least trouble: 
the vegetable stew which cooks it- 
self quietly by the fire till it is little 
more than a mash of discoloured pulp ; 
the soup which boils after the same 
easy fashion—which has simply to be 
filled up with water as the quantity 
diminishes, and made into greasy 
porridge when everybody is ready for 
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dinner, by the sudden plunge into 
it of a heap of maccaroni ; and for 
“kitchen” or relish, when such is 
necessary, a reference to the infallible 
bacon-shop, where the officiating 
artist gives them a half-pound of 
ham or sausage in a score of half- 
visible slices, and has store of the 
pungent ewe-milk cheese, which 
flavours all their dishes. Such is 
the domestic science of the humble 
kitchen here. Perbaps it would 
be safe to say that the pure natural 
flavour of fresh food, uudisguised, 
and retaining its natural sub- 
stance and appearance, is a thing 
generally unknown upon the Con- 
tinent—all very well at a good 
Parisian restaurant, or costly family 
table ; but no amount of progress is 
likely to make a poor English house- 
wife into a French chef de cuisine, 
and for anything less it seems ex- 
tremely doubtful how far a morsel of 
meat or a mass of vegetables, stewed 
totally out of their senses, and in that 
state of inanition disguised with some 
foreign flavour of cheese or vinegar, 
is better than the rich beefsteak, a 
little scorched perhaps, or the cot- 
tager’s beans and bacon. Pardon the 
digression, bountiful reader! and re- 
member charitably how much pbilan- 
thropical nonsense has been spoken 
on this subject for the last half-dozen 
years ; and if there isa great deal to 
be said for the beef-teak and the 
bacon, think of the utter absurdity of 
discoursing rubbish about continental 
cookery to the honest woman who 
sets before her husband and children 
that monarch of soups, the broth of 
Scotland! which, by the way, is na- 
tive to Leicestershire, and most likely 
to various other English counties, as 
well as beyond the Tweed. 

However, it is so generally under- 
stood that one does not go to Italy to 
be comfortable, that the matter needs 
no insisting upon, although we per- 
sist in taking our invulids there, to 
make an end of what morsels of ap- 
petite and opportunities of comfort 
they may have. In this rude little 
town on the Mediterranean’s edge, 
with its ancient bastions facing sea- 
ward, and its steep and lofty scarp 
surmounted still by the old wall and 
line of towers—a wall no longer 
battlemented or defensive, but filled 
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up with poor little houses, the small 
windows of which break in irregular 
lines through the old masonry, and 
which are reached by picturesque ° 
dilapidated staircases, and a moss- 
grown terrace,—there is abundant 
store of the characteristic attractions 
which do bring strangers to this 
country. It is impossible to turn up 
the merest little alley, or enter the 
narrowest line of street, without fall- 
ing upon some corner which would 
make a picture. Talk of Gothic 
architecture being inapplicable to the 
uses of modern life, as if narrow win- 
dows and heavy mullions were a 
principle of Gothic architecture, in- 
stead of the merest details and _par- 
ticulars of one of its periods! Look 
at the ease and grace, amid all its 
rudeness, with which this Gothic 
fortress and stronghold of the middle 
ages has turnéd itself into a town, 
and infused its own leading rule of 
necessity and ready adaptation into 
the humble houses which have clus- 
tered up about it, that leading prin- 
ciple evidently being plain use and 
need, and nothing less or more. Down 
that broad flight of steps you come 
at the fountain, with a lofty noble 
vaulted roof sheltering its great 
basins and its silvery spring, where 
the women wash and chatter over 
their work, and where a procession 
of water-carriers, with great vases on 
their heads, are always comivg and 
going. But the sweep of those arches, 
so cool and deep in shadow, is not 
more characteristic than the turns 
and elbows of this outside stair, 
ascending just as the convenience of 
its old inmates had suggested, with 
arched openings in the wall to give it 
light, and breaks of sndden sunshine 
amoog its shadows, There the people 
look out in the early evening dark- 
ness to lend their chorus to the Ave 
Maria, and there they cluster when 
there is anything to be looked at— 
for the curiosity of Nettuno is easily 
awakened, forming in their own 
groups and positions a sight much 
more worthy of being looked at than 
most of the spectacles which interest 
them. What a world of picturesque 
use and homely gracefulness lies in 
that outside stair! ‘True, they inter- 
fere a little with a level line of street. 
but fortunately there is here no line 
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of street to be interfered with, only a 
recurrence of breaks and openings, 
and graceful corners, at every possible 
kind of angle, as convenience once 
dictated—convenience to which time, 
and that bold evident grace of use 
and wecessity plainly visible upon 
all these irregularities, has given a 
wonderful fascination. Now and 
then, looking in throngh an open 
door, you catch a glimpse of an 
apartment on which two or three 
hundred years have made no change 
—not very light, certainly, with its 
window high in the wall, and rude as 
its iomates, but cool and spacious, 
and perfecily adaptable to all domes- 
tic uses, even by a master more re- 
fined than the industrious cobbler 
who sits outside all day long with his 
little stand of materials, and sings, 
and gossips, and labours, with a 
merry heart. Standing back a little, 
but not from any hauteur or dis- 
dain of its neighbours, stands an old 
palace, the deserted habitation of a 
noble Roman family. If you are wise, 
you will lodge yourself there when 
you go to Nettuno, though the land- 
Jord is not a noble Doria Pamfili, but 
only a jolly baker. Down that deep 
archway at the side, how the mules 
come and go with their four-sacks, 
one swung on either side like a don- 
key’s pauviers; but within, through 
the wide vestibule and grand stair- 
case, dirty, and dusty, and in sad 
degradation, but noble notwithstand- 
ing, you come into a lofty hall in 
perfect. preservation, the common 
diving-room of the modern baker's 
collection of sea-bathing guests, as it 
was the common room doubtless of 
the princely household three hundred 
years ago. It is perfectly suitable to 
its present use, with a certain cheer- 
ful, noble, haman simplicity that 
adapts it to the shelter and comfort 
of human creatures under all circum- 
stances—a kind of place in which one 
walks loftier, and breathes freer by a 
natural instinct ;—and yet would be 
as perfectly in keeping with the new 
turn of circumstances were nobility 
and wealth to return to it with all 
the arts of decoration to-morrow. A 
line of bright apartments opens from 
this hall fronting direct upon the sea, 
with nothing intervening to break 
the effect, throwing out. balconies 
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over the tideless Mediterranean surf, 
and commanding the whole blue 
sweep of that wide bay, with its great 
headland looming out to sea; and, 
standing upon one of these balconies, 
with the strong old walls below tak- 
ing hold upon the rocks, and washed 
by the sea spray, seeing nothing of 
the surrounding population, but only 
how the line of building rounds at its 
ends into those great towers, and 
widens downwards to its invuluer- 
able rocky base, it is easy to imagine 
that we stand on some pinnacle of a 
great individual fortress, and that 
it is no little municipality, but some 
single factious noble, who holds 
against all assailants this castle by 
the sea. 

Let us make haste, however, out of 
doors, fur here is a procession about 
to pass, and the Piazza Colonna has 
decked itself for the occasion. Some- 
thing ornamental hangs from every 
window. Look! so long as there is 
a pretty bit of colour to be had, we 
are not particular in Nettuno as to 
appropriateness of the drapery. One 
or two superior and highly virtuous 
people have, it is true, the correct 
and proper article—a crimson cloth 
with a yellow fringe or binding; buat 
the majority are not so well provided. 
The good women accordingly turn to 
their personal wardrobes; here it is 
a red shawl, grand and fiery; there, 
a ganzy piok one, spread over some- 
thing more substantial, and flattering 
lightly in the breeze. Next window 
has a gorgeous table-cover of red and 
blue cotton hanging forth, decorous 
and steady; the next, some nonde- 
script bit of coloured stuff, with one 
of the pretty embroidered necker- 
chiefs, worn in the local costume, 
spread over it—a graceful contriv- 
ance. Then we fall lower to coloured 
aprons, and furtive skirts of dresses, 
and even cotton handkerchiefs—ev- 
erything which has colour enough to 
make a little show; and nondescript 
as the exhibition is, the general effect 
is undeniably pretty, lively, and gay, 
with a touch of the whimsical, which 
does no harm to its picturesque qua- 
lities—the summer air playing in the 
odd disguises, the sunshine tvaching 
all it can reach into bright reflec- 
tion. The women clustering at dvors 
and windows; the route of the ap- 
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proaching procession marked along 
the little square by sprigs of box and 
sweet-smelling myrtle, strewed in an 
impromptu carpet, and a pleasant stir 
of expectation animating the whole. 
The little chapel door stands open; 
its interior, dark in shadow, contrast- 
ing with all this out-of-doors light 
and sunshine, and the faint candles 
twinkling on the altar. Yonder 
comes the procession, defiling slowly 
through the deep shadow of that old 
arch; a very commonplace proces- 
sion certainly, with the usual crosses, 
the usual Jamps, the ordinary chant, 
and the poor litile yellow candles 
melting in the daylight, or puffed 
out in a sweeter mockery by the May 
breeze. However, close behind the 
priestly bearer of the host, to hail 
whose coming the crowd subsides 
upon its knees, is by much the most 
interesting portion of the train—a 
score or so of Nettuno women in their 
beautiful costume, scarlet or crim- 
son dresses, nobly ignorant of crino- 
line, falling in long, close, graceful 
plaits to their feet, with closely-fit- 
ting jackets of the same colour and 
material, gorgeously trimmed with 
gold and silver lace (as it appears), 
and glittering in the sunshine. Great 
white muslin aprons, beautifully em- 
broidered ; handkerchiefs correspond- 
ing, which are worn round the neck 
like large rich collars, and the pret- 
tiest indescribable head-dress—a kind 
of short cotton scarf, fringed at one 
end with stripes of colour, and glit- 
tering bars of gold thread, underneath 
which, over each ear, is introduced a 
bow of ribbon, completes the dress, 
without mentioning the long pendant 
earrings, the necklaces of coral, the 
big gold brooches, and pretty fans, 
which add so many decorative par- 
ticulars to the graceful toilette, which 
must be almost as costly as it is grace- 
fal. Some of the women in this cortege 
have their dresses made of crimson 
satin, the rich soft clinging folds of 
which suit its fashion admirably ; the 
majority are of woollen stuff; but the 
resplendent trimming of the jackets, 
and the beautiful needlework of their 
kerchiefs and aprons, would make 
apy fashion costly, with, of course, 
the reservation that these articles of 
local costume, seldom worn, and in- 
variable in form, last out a lifetime, 
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or pass from one generation to an- 
other, and form an important part 
of the primitive property and capital 
of their humble owners. As they 
come trooping down from under the 
deep shadow of the arch, the pretty 
ones gaining a certain modest dignity 
from that pretty head-dress, coming 
into the light with their vivid red 
robes, and glittering ornaments, and 
snowy puffs of sunshine, the dress 
conferring a rustical and primitive 
refinement upon all, and their daily 
habits qualifying them famously for 
taking their part in a procession—a 
prettier sight could not be imagined ; 
the men with their pink tippets and 
staggering crosses, who lead the way, 
or even the careless priests who form 
the main body, have no chance against 
the majestic step and bearing of their 
female followers, trained by daily 
water-carrying, though their atten- 
dance is undoubtedly ex gratia, and 
they have no legitimate business 
there. 

It is somewhat amusing, however, 
to watch them as the procession takes 
its place in the little church. Each 
individual, as she sinks upon her 
knees, calmly unfarls her fan, ar- 
ranges her drapery, and, in that 
attitude of devotion, looks on with 
dignified composure, fanning herself 
till it is time to get up again and fol- 
low the train once more. The process 
is the same even on occasions of more 
individual devotion. The good wo- 
man who comes to church of her own 
inclinations to make her own private 
prayers, drops first upon her knees, 
then sets her fan in motion; then 
draws her rosary in a leisurely com- 
fortable fashion from her pocket, and 
carries on the spiritual exercise and 
the physical one at the same moment, 
with a steady composure and gravity 
sufficiently amazing; so much 809, 
that if one did not see the fan gliding 
through her fingers on lighter occa- 
sions, one might suppose that pretty 
piece of vanity was somehow a re- 
ligious implement, and gave force or 
sanctity to the prayers. 

Bat the procession passes, the can- 
dies glare back again on their way to 
make another call upon the presid- 
ing saint of another chapel, and the 
draperies are taken down from the 
windows in the Piazzi. Nothing re- 
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mains but a faint aromatic odour of 
the evergreen sprigs, bruised op the 
pavement, and a whiff of incense } but 
everybody hurries to the next point 
where the train is appointed to stop, 
as if a religious procession did not 
pass that same way some hundred 
days in the year. They march slowly, 
that venerable cortege, and it is worth 
while glancing in to see the decora- 
tions of the other little church to 
which they are bound. Here there 
is a flowery carpet spread for them, 
elaborately decorative as it approaches 
the altar, and stretching along almost 
the whole area of the little nave; a 
carpet, formed of the shed leaves of 
wild-flowers — the yellow broom, the 
purple mallow, the scarlet poppy, 
and other of the commonest wayside 
blossoms—not the flowers themselves, 
but the petals, strewed lightly in a 
tasteful intermixture, or in distinct 
lines and fringes of colour, with the 
prettiest effect in the world ; the upper 
portion displaying a golden chalice 
made of the yellow petals of the 
broom, with appropriate borders and 
accessories, To be sure the feet of 
the approaching procession must 
efface that pretty show in a few mo- 
ments; but the material is of the 
cheapest, and the light petals leave 
no stuin behind them; and it is edi- 
fying to remark how carefully the 
inferior members of the procession, 
entering first, avoid disturbing it ; 
how they push back the little choris- 
ters, and take their own place at the 
side, and leave the fresh glory of the 
flower-carpet for the priestly feet 
which follow. Perhaps some of them 
have had a hand in its construction ; 
and the children have certainly had 
more than one holiday gathering the 
flowers. 

For thereby hangs a tale—worthy 
to take its place in the anecdotical 
annals of the landscape art. An art- 
ist of our party had chosen with care 
and pains, a day or two before, his 
point of view for a sketch. A very 
pretty point of view it was, showing, 
over a picturesque foreground of cliff, 
covered with thickets of broom and 
brushwood, the fortress front of the 
little town, with the blue Volscians 
behind and the blue sea before. The 
sketch had made very good progress, 
and had reached that point when the 
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features of a foreground become pre- 
cious, and the peculiar poise of those 
golden plumes of broom grow import- 
ant—when lo! a rustle among the 
underwood, a tremulous quiver of all 
the bushes! What is it? Crash in- 
to the little thicket come schoolboy 
footsteps and voices, intent on some- 
thing. Our artist makes a pause of 
dismay. Are they birds’-nesting? or 
chasing some tiny snake or big lizard ? 
Worse than that! There they go, 
dragging down the branches, making 
wild scrambly leaps at our precious 
pennons of broom! The next mo- 
ment, to the utter amaze of the spec- 
tator, who is not sketching, and 
whose peculiar property is not men- 
aced, the sketch-book is dashed 
upon the grass, and the painter 
plunges furious into the brushwood, 
with despairing exclamations, “ My 
foreground!” Down among the 
unconscious schoolboys descend the 
strokes of his wrath, and the invad- 
ers fly before the vigorous, English 
threats, of which they do not under- 
stand a word, and the pantomime, 
which is perfectly expressive and 
intelligible, and not to be mistaken. 
But what have they done? They fly 
in total ignorance of their crime, and 
the artist returns’ with shouts of 
laughter at the dreadful peril which 
has just passed, and his own wrath 
and triumph; but has scarcely re- 
sumed his tools when a mild Fran- 
ciscan appears, doubtful and inquir- 
ing, to know what the boys can have 
done to excite the wrath of the Signor 
Forestieri? How the exp!anation 
managed to be made, and how the 
English painter, with his dozen words 
of Italian, and the astonished priest, 
who knew not a word of any other 
modern language, succeeded in un- 
derstanding each other, we do not 
pretend to explain; but the good 
Franciscan withdrew his troop to 
other coverts,— where nobody as- 
serted the rights of Art, or stood up 
in defence of a foreground,—with 
smiling, if only balf-satisfied polite- 
ness. Here was the sacred purpose 
for which these unconscious little 
invaders exposed themselves to Art 
indignant. Fortunately, miles of 
broom - blossoms lay at their will ; 
and we only looked at each other 
with a laughable association when 
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we saw the chalice of golden petals 
on the Franciscan chapel floor. 

Let us take our way now along the 
beach, under those lofty cliffs, with 
their waving crest of broom—deep 
broad sands, which would be exqai- 
site for bathing bat for the quiet 
level at which they stretch under 
the water, so that, to gain a toler- 
able depth, you would need to pene- 
trate half a mile out to sea—sands 
which are broken here and there 
by masses of indestructible old Ro- 
man brickwork, shapeless lintels and 
archways, and forlorn storehouses 
dug ioto the crumbling rock. The 
rock looks—(we have not geology 
enough to say what it is)—like a yel- 
low mass of concrete, closely sown 
with shells; aod has no such appear- 
ance of sturdy, indestructible lon- 
gevity as those remnants of human 
labour, the steadfast mortar and 
diamond-shaped bricks of the old 
dwellers on this shore, over which 
rains Nature waves her rank, melan- 
choly triumph of vegetation, drop- 
ping here and there a broad-leaved, 
unprofitable wild fig into the hollow 
of some desecrated human house, a 
thousand years deserted. Along this 
whole line the cliffs are pierced and 
penetrated by passages, leading no 
one kuows where, to dwellings of 
which not a trace remains, and hol- 
lowed out into mimic caves and 
grottoes, where once the fiery Vol- 
scians cooled their wine and laid up 
their domestic stores, but which no 
one but a chance bather and the mel- 
ancholy winds can enter now. Pass- 
ing those strange desolate traces of 
the race which is gone—that obsti- 
nate imperious race, of which neither 
time nor storm can obliterate the 
foot prints—there lies the little Porto 
d’Auzio, gleaming bright in the sun- 
shine, with its sharp little promontory 
of building, its little quay and ship- 
ping, its tiny stir of industry, half 
rustical and half seafaring. Porto 
d’Anzio, at this present speaking, has 
brightened itself up for a great festa, 
and is in a universal flatter of excite- 
ment. Let us pass on beyond the 
village seaport, to those headlands 
opening to the wider sea beyond, 
where dark rugged piles, which look 
like rocks, but are the handiwork of 
map, stand out far into the shallow 
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water, relics of the imperial mole 
whigh once made a great seaport of 
this city of ruins. This very bit of 
beach along which we pass, between 
those vast vacant cellars open to the 
sea, and the shapeless masses of the 
old breakwater, is not rock, but brick 
and mortar, and everlasting artificial 
mass that nothing seems capable of 
wearing ont; and under those cave- 
roofs, vaulted and invulnerable, with 
theie pathetic blocked-up passages 
which lead to nothing,—there, with 
the very bricks picked out of its 
steady rectangular lines—the hard, 
tenacious, imperial mortar preserves 
its obstinate unbroken form as sharp 
and clear as any honeycomb, Look 
yonder how they round towards the 
west, point after point, with the same 
gigantic lining of deserted haman 
haunts and magnificent necessicies 
long since overpast !—the very 
mounds of softer sand interveniog 
between them scattered with rich 
fragments of broken marble, instead 
of common pebbles, and gleaming 
with a dust of alabaster, and serpen- 
tine, and rosso antico over all its 
natural crystals. Christianity had 
but begun to breathe its inflaence 
over the world, when the imperial 
savage, born in the old Vol:cian city, 
set his new town upon this rocky 
coast, and dazzled the empire with a 
restored Antium more splendid than 
the first—and the chances are that 
the world itself will not outlive those 
relics of antique skill and toil. Upon 
the height of the low cliffs which «are 
thus bound and excavated, stretch 
broad the winding slopes of a long 
succession of downs, covered with 
coarse grass and sharp thistles, a 
bitter, biting vegetation. But walk 
warily! A step too close upon that 
sudden hollow may land you in the 
lost palace of a forgotten Roman: 
a toach too near those wild fig- 
branches, and you may excavate and 
discover, at the cost of your lite, 
Apollo’s buried temple ;—but the 
hard grass pricks at your uneasy 
feet, and the decritfal mounds mantle, 
stern and uninviting, over those hol- 
low secrets they carry in their depth. 
Here is no grandeur but the sea, and 
the air, and the sky, which hus seen 
all and made its record. Nothing 
living of the art, the splendour, and 
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the wealth which once looked glo- 
rious over those unwitnessing waters 
—nothing but the stern foundations, 
outliving use and beauty—the hard, 
imperious marks of human authority, 
and traces of human toil. 

While little Porto d’Anzio yonder 
breaks bright and smiling into the 
sea, with her little fortress carrying 
ope gun—a gun of renown, which 
once defied an English squadron— 
avd her little fleet of lateen sails, her 
fishing-boats, and Neapolitan: traders, 
and her Pope’s villa, yellow and im- 
portant, like an erection of paste- 
board, or a slice from the Crystal 
Palace done into stone, presiding 
placidly over the pleasures of the 
festa which agitates the little sea- 
port. There goes the procession forth 
from the church doors already, under 
salute of the great gun, aud with 
din of bells and flourish of trumpets 
from the local band. Forth along 
the pavement of the quay with the 
dead sullen remnants of Hercules’ 
great temple on one side of them, 
and Apollo's buried splendours on 
the other, march the peaceable fishers 
and tradesmen of to-day — bearing 
aloft in unsteady state the holy 
image of St. Antonio of Padua, before 
whose sickly wooden smile and bene- 
diction all good Christians go down 
upon their knees. After all, great 
ghosts and phantoms of the imperial 
times, how much is he better, this 
imbecile, wooden St. Antonio, than 
your Apollo and Hercules? They 
can only choke up the old magouifi- 
cence of your harbours with foolish 
attempts to better them—these well- 
intentioned processionists and the 
priests that ordain their doings—and 
will never leave any such trace be- 
hind of their lives of iguoble leisure, 
as those stern elbows of brick and 
mortar, bristling from your avcient 
coasts. However, it is still the living 
dog that is better than the dead Jion 
—better because it has still the light 
and the air about it, and can enjoy 
itself, and make the best of its poor 
little pleasures in this perfectly use- 
less and commonplace but amusing 
and sunshiny to-day. 

When St. Antonio has done his 
yearly duty as patron saint, and dis- 
pensed his feeble wooden benedic- 
tion around him through all the 
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streets of Porto d’Anzio, like a fath- 
erly avd good-humoured divinity — 
there are gayer doings to foilow. 
One of the vessels in the harbour 
has a gay little flag set up upon the 
end of a greased pole, which projects 
over the water from its bows; and 
the sea- games are abont to com- 
mence, In the sloop, which is the 
scene of action, eluster a crowd of 
supple, muscular, brown _ figares, 
most primitively ‘arrayed with 
short drawers, and no other garment. 
The man of them who can keep 
his footing on the greasy pole far 
enough out to snatch the flag, is to 
have a purse of scudi for his prize. 
The competitors are mostly youths, 
fishermen or sailors belonging to 
the vessels in port, with a swarm 
of little amphibious wretches, from 
ten years old to fifteen, at present 
amusing themselves by diving like 
so many fishes head foremost into 
the blue water, while the elder and 
more serious band complete their pre- 
parations. The day is splendid, the 
water blue as sapphire, the sunshine 
dazzling. Magnificent visitors from 
Nettuno in their uniform of scarlet 
and gold, Porto d'Avuzio women 
with gauzy pink shawis over their 
dark hair, sea-bathing visitors in gay 
toilettes, cover the line of the quay 
aud every available poiot of view; 
the urchins of the port drop head- 
long, like a shoal of silvery herrings, 
into the blue water; the sloops in 
the harbour are in a flutter of flags, 
and the spectators in a thrill with 
expectation and excitement. Then 
the competitors begin to make cau- 
tious approach to the slippery boom ; 
and for something more than an 
hour a succession of ludicrous fuil- 
ures and plunges into the deep water 
beneath kept the audience amused. 
It was @ comical scene enough cer- 
tuinly—a few staggering unsteady 
steps, a desperate balance of arms 
in the air,a drop or a plunge—one 
figure disappearing so elose to the 
spot where another figure a moment 
before had disappeared, that a colli- 
sion and crash of skulls in the water 
seemed uo unlikely accident,—then a 
gradual reappearance of the dripping 
head, a few vigorous strokes, and a 
universal scramble by all the stray 
ropes attainable, to regain a place 
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on the deck, and try once more. Like 
amphibious creatures at play in an 
element quite as natural and familiar 
to them as the firmer ground, those 
supple, elastic figures plunged, scram- 
bled, and twisted about each other, 
with an agility and daring so com- 
mon and equal, and a failure so in- 
evitable, that the contest had not 
sufficient excitement to keep up its 
interest — till at last, the boom of 
course getting gradually cleared of 
its slippery coating, one lucky fellow 
achieved a step farther than the rest, 
and managed to snatch the little 
pennon along with him on his hun- 
dredth plunge. That sport being 
over, the water became in a few 
minutes alive with boys, amongst 
whom the master of the ceremonies 
plunged a flock of struggling, fright- 
ened ducks. To swim like ducks 
is very inadequate praise, as it ap- 
peared, for the lads of Porto d’ Anzio. 
The ducks had no chance against 
the urchins; the flutter of wings— 
the long skim across the water, with 
a dozen wet heads and gleaming 
arms in desperate pursuit—the cap- 
ture, with its gobble of terror and 
shout of triumph, excited the liveliest 
interest among ,the spectators. One 
little fellow made his appearance, 
scrambling up a loose rope into a 
boat, with three victims in his arms 
—himself looking scarcely bigger 
than the shrieking fowls he had cap- 
tured, as he rose dripping and joyous 
out of the sea ; and the swarm of lithe, 
little, wet half-naked figures swarm- 
ing up everywhere, by the most pre- 
carious hold to which schoolboy fin- 
gers could cling, was the most odd 
sight imaginable. As this ended, 
some gay boats appeared a little dis- 
tance out upon the bay—a boat race 
—save the mark !—of about half of 
a quarter of a mile, won by a labo- 
rious crew, which could not have 
kept up for two strokes with any 
wherry on the Thames; but as the 
ten minutes’ performance sufficed to 
produce a new variety of dress and 
colours, nobody found any fault with 
it. With this the Giuochi di Mare 
terminated ; and the bright-coloured 
crowd poured along the quay to the 
Piazza, to lose its wits in the excite- 
ment of a grand Zombola, with a 
prize of some hundreds of scudi; 
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passing by all the attractions of the 
cafés, the ices, the gingerbread stalls, 
the baskets of blushing pink cherries, 
and round Ciambilli biscuits, for the 
greater charm of that desperate but 
pleasant piece of gambling, where 
the excitement of the sport must 
repay the five hundred subscribers, 
and only one can gain the prize. A 
paper ticket, with fifteen numbers, 
flutters in everybody’s hand, value 
twelve baiocchi-—a day’s living ; and 
there wave the red hangings from the 
important balcony, and the mystic 
numbers come out of the bag, and 
show solemn on the great board one 
by one, amid the buzz, the eager 
strain of observation, the desperate 
pricks and pencil-marks of a thou- 
sand fingers in the crowd. When 
this unfailing game and excitement 
is over, then is the time for the cafés 
—-for there are still fireworks and 
illuminations, as the evening darkens, 
to conclude the great feast of St. 
Antonio di Padova, who by this time 
has retired into his cupboard bene- 
volent and unselfish; and for another 
year will be heard of no more on the 
streets of Anzio—loudly as they hon- 
our their venerated patron now. 
These are our amusements in the 
Italian villaggiatura — amusements 
never failing with all the varieties 
of locality and country custom ; for 
that would be a strange month in the 
southern calendar which did not lend 
the name and holy memory of a Saint 
Somebody to authorise a procession 
and justify a tombola. It is safe to 
say that something of the kind hap- 
pens somewhere in every country-side 
about once in the fortnight; and 
these by no means unorthodox and 
blamable festivities, discountenanced 
by the authorities and frowned on by 
the clergy, like our rural fairs in Eng- 
land, but highly laudable and _praise- 
worthy epjoyments, to the special 
glory of the saints and honour of re- 
ligion ; which makes a vast difference, 
as everybody must perceive—a differ- 
ence which, perbaps, has something 
to do with the more important dif- 
ference which exists between our 
national character and that of our 
continental neighbours generally. 
Oar pleasures have rarely any sanc- 
tion of authority, or encouragement 
of principle; but holidays and plea- 
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suremaking are always legitimate, 
laudable, and to be encouraged here ; 
perbaps safer than work, certainly 
safer than thinking, that foolish and 
troublesome exercise proper only to 
carbonari and revolutionaries, which 
is not good for the health of a con- 
tented people. So all the world 
amuses itself virtuously for the honour 
of St. Antonio of Padua, and religion 
is honoured in the village tombola, 
and everybody is at ease. 

Alas! noteverybody. The “ strick- 
en deer” must go weep while “ the 
harts ungalléd play,” even in the indul- 
gent atmosphere of tle Papal States, 
Though it is rather the striking than 
the stricken who at this moment call 
for our sympathies. Look at them, poor 
fellows, clustering dark and sullen 
like a cloud round their square prison- 
window, with its strong iron bars, as 
we return in the twilight through 
the gate into the solitude of Nettuno, 
deserted by every living creature save 
a few grandmammas, babies, and re- 
pining maids. They have a merry, 
idle lite enough on ordinary occasions, 
these good fellows behind the grating, 
and are served with their after-dinner 
coffee by the caffetiére opposite, and 
smoke their cigars, and play the odd 
cards of the country, at the inver 
window-sill, in sight of the admiring 
public, which makes hourly calls 
upon them with perfect apparent 
relish of their existence. There is 
always a little devée at that prison 
window — friends from the country, 
picturesque brown lads with bus- 
kined legs and sugar-loaf hats, who 
have had, or will have their own turn 
in that leisurely retirement some 
time; honest peasant women, no- 
ways ashamed of their friends in 
trouble ; the gossips of the village, 
all and sundry, not excluding now 
and then a passing friar, Why should 
not they be countenanced by every- 
body? You don’t suppose they are 
there for stealing, or any such mean 
and petty misdemeanour? No, poor 
fellows! They have each of them 
stxzbbed his man, that is all; and the 
interest and sympathy of the country 
naturally goes with that picturesque 
and suggestive species of misfortune. 
But the poor lads! they are melan- 
choly to-day. An empty coffve-cup 
tan ds on the outer sill there, pushed 
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through the bars by the consumer 
inside ; but even the caffetiere has 
gone to Porto d’Anzio to enjoy him- 
self, and nobody has come so much 
as to take the cup away. Nobody 
has been there to talk to our virtuous 
friends in prison since they witnessed, 
with doleful eyes, the whole popula- 
tion trooping off in holiday garb to see 
the Giuochi di Mure, and try its luck 
at the tombola, a possibility from 
which adverse fate has debarred 
themselves. Poor fellows! is it pos- 
sible to be otherwise than sorry for 
them? They pick up courage a little 
at sight of ourselves, who are among 
the earliest of the home-returning 
crowd, and one of them touches his 
hat mournfully with some jdea of 
compensation, and a delicate re- 
mainder to the Forestieri that here is 
a box for the poor prisovers ; but let 
every feeling heart think what must 
have been the sufferings of their soli- 
tude to-day ! tantalised by thoughts 
of all the fan and festivity going on 
so near them, and gazing wut for so 
many hours upon the deserted bit of 
street sloping under that dark arch- 
way. Such honourable culprits, too ! 
respected by the whole community ; 
but justice must be administered, 
alas! even by the tender hand of a 
paternal government. And a town 
which has a Governatore and a 
Priore, and one cannot tell how 
many other magistrates, must not be 
over-indulgent ; still for their sad 
solitude and affliction, when ail. the 
world has been enjoying itself, poor 
virtuous lads of spirit, let us not re- 
fuse a sympathetic tear ! 

However, here we are at home, 
making forcible entrance, Sora Mari- 
anna being still behind us, and the 
house deserted. Guests, too, coming 
after us; venerable preti, fur whom 
it is necessary to be well prepared. 
Apropos of our prison sympathies, 
and of the respectable Mugistwra of 
this municipality, let us hear our 
Franciscan, who is fond of story- 
telling, delivering himself of a some- 
what tragical little tale, belonging 
not to this immediate neighbour- 
hood, but to the adjoining country, 
not very far away—which, told by a 
peaceable Italian monk, uncontra- 
dicted by Italian auditors, gives one 
rather a dismal idea, not to say some 
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thing of a chill and shiver, when one 
thinks of jastice and its adminis- 
trators in this rural country. Sup- 
pose us in our bare little eating- 
room, not an article of furniture or 
decoration in the place but the chairs 
we occupy and the table spread for 
our early evening meal, two tall 
Roman lamps, some flasks of wine, 
and a green bowl of salad standing 
fur ornament— but the door open, 
with a glimpse of the sea and rising 
moon, aud the last chorus of the Ave 
Maria ringing out of our little piazza. 
Around all the pictaresque gloom 
of the fortress-village — the black 
darkness of that gulf of stairs lead- 
ing to the fountain, the very spot 
for an. assassination close by—and 
the surrounding community very re- 
epectfal and sympathetic with those 
excellent young men within the bars 
of the prison window,—and then 
imagine the good monk with his 
bald placid forehead and black skull- 
cap telling his agreeable little tale. 
“It happened not long ago,” said 
the holy father, “and. it is very well 
known, and I myself have heard it 
in several different versions —but of 
course I have many means of know- 
ing the truth, and I can answer for 
my Own. It was a steward of Tor- 
lovia, or some other of the great 
people who have those vast furms on 
the Pontine Marshes; he was sent 
with a great sum in scudz to pay the 
labourers and herdsmen on the farm 
— a very prudent man —a worthy 
man. He took every precaution, 
though they did not tura to account. 
He was compelled to pass the night 
in the town of Braccielo. I know it 
very well. I knew the good padre, 
who came by his end. Ab, he was 
a good map. ‘Torlonia’s steward be- 
ing pradeot, as I say, instead of go- 
ing to the Osteria, and taking the 
usual risk of travellers, went to the 
Governatore, as seemed wise, and 
told him of the danari he carried, 
and that he feared to be plundered. 
The Governatore, after commending 
his prudence, avd thinking it over, 
sent him to the house of the Padre 
Roberto—a man much beloved— 
where the father received him will- 
ingly, and gave him bis best cham- 
ber. They supped, and all was well ; 
and the stranger, with his treasure 
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and his pistols, went to rest. About 
the middle of the night, some one 
came knocking vivlently to the 
Padre’s door; the housekeeper rose 
to ask who it was—for the house of 
a priest must be ever open to the 
demands of his flock. It was some 
one in the town who would see the 
priest, and was dying, said the an- 
swer; upon which, as necessary, the 
woman opened the door. But [I 
must tell you that, befure now, the 
steward, sleeping lightly, as men do 
who carry treasure, was awake and 
listening. It was dark—he had no 
light—and his chamber was to the 
opposite side of the house; but he 
could still hear. The next sound 
that came to him in the darkness, 
after the unbarring of the door, was 
the sound of a pistol shot—a sound 
one does not mistake when one hears 
it in the depths of the night. This 
sound roused the steward to draw 
forth his own pistols, and barricade 
his door with the fufniture. Then 
he beard the good Padre come forth 
to ask why be was wanted, and 
what the commotion was. Then 
sounded another pistol-shot, and an- 
other groan, and the steward knew 
he now could have no hope but to 
defeod himself. Shortly he heard 
the steps of the assassins. They knew 
where he was lodged, and assailed 
his door, which he had locked and 
barricaded, with any loss of time. 
At a venture he fired, taking all the 
aim he could from the sounds he 
heard,—for he was bold and in de- 
spair. Twice he fired, and twice a 
groan and a full showed him that it 
was not in vain. When he had 
waited a little, and heard nothing, 
he withdrew his barricade, and 
rushed out. Two men lay there 
before his door.” 

“ And these men?” cried one of 
the listeners, eager to forestall the 
story. 

‘ Hosh!” said the friar, waving his 
hand, “do you think he paused to 
look at that moment? He rushed 
forth out of the house, leaving, alas! 
the good Father Roberto dead or 
dying below, with the poor woman, 
besides the robbers, above. He 
rushed to the house of the Governa- 
tore to claim protection, When he 
had roused some one to answer him, 
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the Governatore was not to be found 
—he was absent; then the poor man 
hastened to the Secretario. The 
Secretario was gone also. Great 
trouble and fear came upon the 

ople, for by this time many were 
Fistarbed, what with the sound of 
knocking, what with the _pistol- 
shots, and the people began to un- 
derstand that something had hap- 
pened to their good Padre Roberto. 
The steward returned to the house 
at last with lights and a body of the 
townsfolk. There lay Padre Roberto 
dead, and his housekeeper; and 
above-stairs were the two men, one 
of them still living, with muffied 
faces. When they had uncovered the 
robbers, there lay the Governatore 
and Secretario; that was the explan- 
ation of the mystery. The living 
robber went to the galleys. Z’ vero, 
Signor Antonio? You have heard 
the tale as well as I.” 

Nobody contradicted the monk: 
there were diverse opinions as to 
some of the details; the second 
villain being reported by one as an 
inferior priest, instead of the secre- 
tary of the Magistura. But the 
story stood untouched in all its 
facts—a tale horrible enough to 
scare a stranger—and of a kind 
which, told in any other place, by 
any other person, would most likely 
have provoked more incredulity, if 
not indignation. But the ground 
was fertile, being broken; one anec- 
dote followed another, if not of the 
same description, yet sad enough 
and unbelievable enough, consider- 
ing how far we are on in the history 
of the world. Yet the same godd 
friar, who told in all simplicity this 
lamentable incident, mourned in the 
same breath over the dreadfal inva- 
sion of that railway to Naples, which 
should shortly pass within sight and 
hearing of this very coast, and abridge 
the Pontine Marshes with its iron 
highway. Alas for those religious 
villages, with their evening echoes of 
the Ave Maria, where one could hear 
the sound of the simple folk at their 
prayers, as one pondered one’s pet 
theological difficulty—those delicate, 
safe difficulties which the church 
permits to her faithful children! The 
excellent Padre lifted his mild eyes 
to heaven in horror as he prognosti- 
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cated how the village devoutness 
would take wings to itself—how the 
prayers would cease, and. the con- 
fessionals fall empty, before the 
dread march of civilization, and its 
terrible line of rails. He forgot 
those virtuous municipal authorities 
who figured in his own gruesome 
tale, as he unfolded these forebodings 
to our skeptical British ears; but 
the good country priest, with his 
limited local horizon and small ex- 
perience, was not alone in this édd 
forgetfulness. And it is nothing 
unusual to hear an ecclesiastie of 
more cultivated mind and expansive. 
knowledge, even a man who may 
happen to have been born an Eng- 
lishman and to have lived im another. © 
atmosphere than that of a eonvent, 
altogether unmindful of the tales he 
himself has just been telling yoo— 
tales of family intrigue, or social de- 
pravity, or mendicaney incurable ; 
turn from that theme to proclaim his 
alarms over a balf-dozen miles of 
railway, or an arrival of books for- 
bidden by the Index Expurgatorius ; 
and inform you, with unbelievable 
simplicity and good faith, of all the 
papal expedients for keeping the. 
devil out of those sacred and care- 
fully guarded territories, without, so 
far as appears, the faintest idea that 
the strongest ecclesiastical body in 
the world might do something in the 
way of fighting and ousting the same 
devil when he was in. As if he 
could only travel nowadays in a rail- 
way carriage, that wise old serpent! 
as if he could not put up with an 
Ave Maria and have a gentlemanly 
admiration of the picturesque in re- 
ligion like his neighbours !—or as if 
he had not been a very old estab- 
lished and well-acquainted resident 
in the Papal States, as in every other 
quarter, since before Rome and the 
Owsars, before the earliest history or 
memory of man! 

This sort of life, however, let us 
assure all sympathetic readers, is 
infinitely more original than that 
of Brighton or Scarborongh. It is 
piquant to get up in the morning in a 
state of dramatic and interesting un- 
certainty whether you will be able 
to have anything for dinner; it is 
delightfal to make your toilette un- 
der a gigantic white umbrella, in a 
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crevice of the rocks, sublimely inde- 
pendent of the mechanical aid of 
bathing-machine ; and, to leap from 
physical enjoyments to moral ones, it 
is impossible to describe the wonder- 
ful shock and thrilling revolutionary 
impulse given to one’s preconceived 
ideas, by a calm and unimpassioned 
narrative of a murdering Governa- 
tore, supplemerted by a burst of pious 
horror over the miserable little bit 
of railway, which creeps along the 
base of the Alban hills. Such en- 
chanting paradoxes have fallen out 
of our way in England; but ail 
England could not produce a Net- 
‘tano, a conglomerate of architecture 
so original and picturesque, a local 
costume so splendid, a life so primi- 
tive. That cage of high-spirited young 
‘villains, drinking their coffee and 
making their conversation through 
the prison window, with an admir- 
ing audience round them, filled with 
due respect for their courage and 
‘misfortunes, is a novelty refreshing 
and original, altogether superior to 
our sentimental, occasional sympa- 
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thy for an interesting murderer; and 
there is a charm in this whole savage 
life, when one has but strength and 
spirit to enjoy it. But savage is the 
charm. Perhaps you can identify the 
Italy of the poets in that wonderful 
sea, and princely headland—in yon- 
der imperious ruin of men which 
will not die, and in this brilliant 
tender May, shining and smiling 
over the grey convent walls, the an- 
cient towers, the face of nature, and 
the records of the past; but all the 
subtle suggestions of refinement and 
poetic splendour conveyed in the 
very name of this contradictory 
country, die and perish in her. com- 
mon life and visible present exist- 
ence; where there is not even ro- 
mantic poverty and want to touch 
a natural sentiment of tenderness, 
and one’s pity is swallowed up, and 
one’s amour propre whimsically 
affronted, to see all vestiges and 
possibilities of the better day one 
hopes for lost in the savage satis- 
faction and competency of a rude 
content. 





BRETON 


BALLADS, 


KING LOUIS THE ELEVENTH’S PAGE. 


Dialect of Cornouialle. 








(Tuose Bretons whom ambition or desire to distinguish themselves at- 
tracted (like Du Guesclin) into France, bore thither, beneath the banners 
of their Suzerain, their national enmity to the French, which frequently led 
to sanguinary encounters, originating chiefly in their aversion for the more 
polished manners of the latter; who, again, reproached the Bretons with 
coarseness for preferring the blunt frankness of their ancestors to the corrup- 
tion of the French Court.] 

Popular tradition has preserved the following spirited version of an occur- 
rence which proves that the despotic monarchs of France, in altercations on 
the above grounds between their pages, did not scruple to cast into the 
scale against the victor’s sword the axe of the executioner. 


Tue King’s young page in prison pines, for a page’s trick at best ; 

For a bold stroke struck, this fair young page is a gloomy dungeon’s guest ; 
There, he knows no change of day or night, on his lonely couch of straw, 
And his dry black loaf to moisten the dull ditch-water they draw ; 

Nor comes there a soul to visit him, or a kindly message sends, 

But with dark rats and hungry mice he’s fain to make him friends. 


Till it chanced one day to the key-hole chink a faithful one draws near, 
And the captive whispers, “Jannik! go fly to my sister dear ; 
Say my life lies in deadly peril, at the cruel King’s decree, 

And my heart it would comfort greatly if her I could only see!” 
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The faithful one he listens, there needs but a word to the wise, 

’ §o, leaping into the saddle, to Brittany he hies; 

Leagues an hundred and thirty stretch them "twixt Paris and where he is 
bound 

But two days and a night to the Breton childe suffice to cover the ground. 


*Neath the Dais, at the board presiding, in her gaily-lighted hall, 
Sat the fuir Dame of Bodinio, amid the nobles all; 

To pour the wine from the goblet her lily hand was raised, 

As, with startled mien, as he entered in, she on the rider gazed. 
“Oh, gentle page, what tidings, that your cheek is ashen grey, 
And your panting breast is heaving high, just like a stag’s at bay?” 
“My tidings, lady, I fear me, will cost thee many a sigh, 

Bring sorrow to thy bosom, and tears into thine eye: 

Thy brother’s life is forfeit, at the cruel King’s decree, 

And his sinking heart for comfort turns only now to thee /” 

The lady’s hand it trembled, and in blood-drops like the rain 
Fell the red wine, sad omen! the snowy cloth to stain. 

“Ho there! grooms, quickly saddle twelve horses for our flight; 
If I founder one at every stage, I'll be in Paris ere night!” 


The King’s young page in the mean time to the scaffold, alas! is bound, 

And he sighs as he sets his lingering foot on the ladder’s lowest round! 

“T had reck’d but little of death, if my kindred had been near— 

If { had but friends around me, and saw but my sister dear! 

Every day, every hour she’}l miss me, and call on her brother in vain— 

Oh! for sight of my sweet sister! and tidings of fair Bretagne!” 

Thus murmurs the boy, as, step by step, the ladder he ascends— 

“ Would I had heard, before I died, of my country and my friends!” — 

But “Hark!” he exclaims, as he stands at length on the fatal platform 
high, 

“T hear the pavement ringing, ’tis my sister drawing nigh !— 

Tis my sister come to see me!—in God’s name grant delay !”— 

“Thy head must fall ere she nears thee,” did the cruel Provost say. 


While yet he spoke, Bodinio’s dame is asking all she meets, 

“Ye men of Paris! why these crowds that block up all the streets?” 
“Tis but the head of one poor page the traitor Louis takes,” 

She gazes up, her brother sees, and through the press she breaks, 
Comes just in time his kneeling form, bent o’er the block, to see; 
Leaps, at full gallop, off her horse—cries, “ Archers! let him be! 
One hundred crowns of gold, and of silver too I'll give, 

If ye will hold your cruel hands, and let my brother live!” 

Just then, her brother’s severed head falls down the block beside, 
And, spouting o’er her dabbled veil, rans down the crimson tide. 


“T come to ask ye, King and Queen, together on your throne, 

What made ye seek my brother’s blood ?—what evil had he done ?” 
“Tn broil, without his monarch’s leave, his hasty sword he drew, 
And in my court, before my face, my fav’rite page he slew.” 

“Not without cause, full well I know.”—*“ Cause still assassins claim.” 
“No gentleman of Brittany e’er bore that hateful name ; 

For France I will not say as much—’tis known your wolfish brood 
Like better far to spill and take, than risk your precious blood !” 
‘Hold, dame! forbear! if ye would live, home scathless to return !” 
“T reck not if I go or stay, my brother since I mourn; 

But should all kings on earth say nay, his reasons I will know.” 


“Well! since his reasons ye will have, I'll tell them ere ye go:— 
He sought a quarrel with my page, just for the well-known line, 
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That Brittany, instead of men, rears only savage swine [” 

“Tf that’s a saying fraught with truth, another hear from me— 
You're but a sorry jester, King Louis though you be. 

But for that jest, twill soon be seen, if you may not grow pale, 
When to my Breton countrymen I’ve shown my blood-stain’d veil. 
Then will ye see if savage boars cur wovds indeed contain, 

When the best blood of France your deed shall cause to flow amain!” 


Few weeks had pass’d ; into the conrt came letters sealed with red— 
As read the King, bis deep black eyes roll’d fiereely in his head; 

Roll’d like the wildcat’s in a trap, as by his saints he swore, 

That, had he known, that haughty dame had ne’er seen Bretagne more. 
“Ten thousand crowns! ten thousand lives!” exelaimed he in his rage; 
“ A pretty price to pay, forsooth—for the life of one poor page!” 


Nore.—The family of Bodinio was ancient and distinguished, as was that of the 
John (or Jannik) of the ballad, a page of Louis the Eleventh. Be the cause of 
it accurately handed down or not, the vindictive incursion of the Bretons into 
France, which took place under Louis the Eleventh in 1465, is matter of history. 


THE ORUSADER’S RETURN. 


[On the subject of the following ballad (a somewhat hackneyed one, and 
one of the few not peculiar to Brittany) it will be seen that the local 
colouring has been shed; and that while the hero and heroine are strictly 
historical personages, the substitution of dialogue for narrative, so character- 
istic of Breton national poetry, lends spirit to the native simplicity of the 
incidents. ] 


“‘ Wuo’tt keep for me my ladye dear?” 
The bold Crusader cries ; 

“Intrust thy ladye dear to me,” 
His brother false replies. 


“ Trust her to me; in secret bower 
She’ll with my damsels stay, 
Or sit in hall with lordly dames, 
And fare as well as they.” 


Few days had pass’d, and gay to view 
Was Faonet’s courtyard fair, 

All fill’d with mounted Red-Cross Knights, 
Whose banners stream’d in air. 


Ere far had rode that castle’s lord, 
His spouse had learn’d to weep! 

“ Doff those proud robes for hodden grey, 
Go forth! and tend my sheep!” 


“Oh! brother dear, the sheep to tend, 
Alas! I know not how.” 

“Tf to tend sheep thou’st never learn’d, 
My lance shall teach thee now!” 


Seven live-long years beside her sheep, 
The sad one wept in vain; 

At seven years’ end, forgot to weep, 

And sweetly sung again. 














The Crusader’s Return. 


As with her songs the mountains rung, 
A knight came riding near, 

And to his page the reins he flung, 
Cries, “ Whose that voice I hear ?— 


“That silver voice! seven years have past 
(Seven weary years, I trow), 
Since in mine ears it sounded last, 
Even as I hear it now! 


“‘Good-morrow to thee, mountain maid! 
Thy carel sounds so gay, 
Methinks thou hast, to sing so dlear, 
Breakfasted well to-day!” 


“Fared well I have—to God be thanks 
Fer what He gave and took— 
Though on a crust I broke my fast, 
And dipped it in the brook.” © 


“Tell me, fair damsel! can I lodge 
At yonder lordly hall?” 

“Oh, yes! you'll find fair lodgings there, 
Your steed a knightly stall ; 


“A couch of down will wait your rest, 
Such as I once could share, 
Ere, banish’d with the flocks to dwell, 
I shared the wateh-dog’s lair!” 


“ And where, my child, then, is your speuse? 
Your wedding-ring I see.” 

“My spouse, my lord, is at the wars,— 
He'd fair long locks like thee !” 


“Tf long amd fair his locks like mine, 
Might we not be the same?” 
“Qh, yes! you are my love, my lord, 

And I Faouet’s dame !” 


“‘ Leave thou the flocks! my halls to reack 

With fiery haste, I burn! 

Brother! all hail! my ladye’s weal 
From you I long to learn ?” 





“ Still fair as brave!1—Rest, brother, rest! 
Your ladye fair has gone 
To Quimper, to a wedding feast, 
But she'll be here anon.” 


“Thou liest, wretch! thy sheep to feed, 
On mountains lone and bare, 
Thou sent’st my dame, in servile weed; 
Lo! she stands sobbing there! 


“Go! brother cursed, and hide thy shame! 
Not one more lying word! 
Wer’t not our parents’ hallow’d hearth, 
Thy blood had stain’d my sword!” 
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THE LEGEND OF BARNEY 0’ CARROLL. 


Out there where the big waves is breakin’ 
An’ dancin’ an’ foamin’ like mad, 

On a beautiful warm autumn evenin’ 
Was strollin’ a young fisher-lad ; 

For the place where the say is now foamin’, 
Was then just as bare as your hand; 

An’ where that blue wather is curlin,’ 
Was only a broad yellow strand. 


Well, the fisher-boy, Barney O’Carroll, 
Was hot—he kem down for a dip; 

An’ as he was peelin’, behould you! 
He seen a most charmin’ young slip 

In a state that was mighty provokin’— 
She'd only stepped out of her clothes; 

An’ there she was singin’, while combin’ 
Bright hair that flowed down to her toes. 


“ Blur an agers,” ses Barney, “ what is she ? 
Or where does she come from at all? 

Be the mortial, I'll ax wv she’s marred— 
Ah! she isn’t—I'll give her a call.” 

So stalin’ up close to the colleen, 
He bid her the time o’ the day ; 

When turnin’, she glanced at bould Barney, 
An’ pop! she was undher the say. 


“She’s only a mermaid,” thought Barney, 
An’ pondherin’, shoreward he goes, 
As he picked up a green cloak, exclaimin’, 
“ Shell surely come back for her clothes,” 
“Oh give me my cloak,” cried a sweet voice, 
That seemed to come up from the wave— 
But Barney ran home like a say-lark, 
The cloak an’ his body to save. 


That night there was tempest, an’ Barney 
Put off with some lads to a wreck; 

But only one beautiful maiden 
Remained of the crew on the deck. 

She was saved by the courage of Barney ; 
An’, as a reward for her life, 

Became, ere the autumn fruit withered, 
His fond an’ endearin’ young wife. 


Now all things were thrivin’ with Barney, 
Not forgettin’ “herself” an’ twin boys, 
But the fool couldn’t keep his tongue quiet; 
An’ by way of expandin’ his joys, 
He tould her about the fair mermaid, 

An’ how he tuk care of her cloak; 
“The story,” ses she, “ you bosthoon, 
Is no more nor a bottle o’ smoke.” 


“© that I may lose you this minnit, 
But it’s thruth that I'm tellin’ to you.” 
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The Legend of Barney O' Carroll. 


“« Why then, show me the cloak,” ses the darlin’, 
“ For I’m sare it’s a thing you can’t do.” 

“« Arrah, can’t 1?” ses he; “just come this way, 
An’ say did you e’er see the match 

For complateness, an’ splendour, an’ beauty, 
With what I’ve above in the thatch?” 


He stepped on a three-leggéd ereepeen, 
An’ just where the thatch met the wall, 

Tuk down what appeared a tay-caddie, 
With its varnish, an’ paintin’, an’ all: 

An’ he opened the lid—when his fet slipped, 
An’ sos, he came down on the flure— 

Then, I’m tould, that the look that she geo him 
Was what you might call Aili or cure. 


“O be all the salt waves in the ocean,” 
Ses Barney—* Don’t curse,” ses the wife ; 
‘For the time I’ve to stay with you, Barney, 
Let us have no hot wather, nor strife : 
You have been very kind to me, darlin’— 
Bat this cloak o’ mine you twk away.” 
““QOh! murdher!” cried Barney, “’twas you then 
That spoke to me out o’ the say.” 


“‘Throth it was,” ses she: “Iam the mermaid 
That called to you out o’ the wave— 

What’s more, I’m the beautiful creathur 
You em thro’ the tempest to save. 

An’ as long as my cloak you kep from me, 
A mermaid I ne’er more could be.” 

“Oh! iv I knew that, Pd have pledged it,” 
Ses Barney—“ Acushla machree ! 


“You're no mermaid at all—sare no mermaid 
Or other maid ever had boys— 

Here childher "—he turned for 4 moment 
Consavin’ he heerd a quare noise— 

A noise like the boom o’ the ocean 
When gently it kisses the shore. 

Now Barney has pressed to his fond heart 
The sweet wife he ne’er shall press more. 


“ Farewell, I must dave you, acushla ; 
Don’t you hear how they call me away ?”’ 

Ev'ry thread of her green cloak that minnit 
Melted into a wave o’ the say / 

An’ surgin’, an’ singin’ such music— 
No wild harp was ever so sweet— 

Jame a throop of young mermen an’ mermaids, 
An’ bore her clane off ov her feet! 


The nate little cottage had vanished, 
An’, floatin’ away in a shell, 

Went herself an’ the childher—poor Barney 
Could hardly spake more nor “ Fareweli— 

Won't you dave me one boy for a keepsake ?” 
But afore he had said one more word, 

Each child left the side o’ the mother, 

An’ changed to a lovely say-bird! 
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An’ foldin’ their bright wings, an’ nestlin’ 
On Barney’s hand, shoulder, and breast— 
Just as iv they wor still his dear young ones, 
He kissed them ; while fondly he pressed 
The sweet gentle things to his sad heart, 
An’ kissed them again; then away 
With the mother an’ mermen an’ mermaids 
The little birds flew o’er the say / 


“Why thin, Barney, what ails you, you spalpeen ? 
An’ what’s this you have in your fist— 

A bottle !—oo coorse notbin’ in it— 
No, nor in this dhudeen that you’ve kissed. 

Or what (an’ the tide makin’ swiftly) 
Possessed you to lie on the strand ?” 

“JT was lookin’ at somebody dhrinkin’, 
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An’ so I like wather at hand: 


‘But oo all the sthrange sights an’ adventures 
That ever you heerd—an’ they’re thrue— 

I seen "and he ris up and tould me 
The story I’ve just tould to you. 

“ An’,” ses he, “ what do you think about it?” 
“ An’,” ses I, “dhrunk or not, youre the same ; 
An’ your tale, iv not thrae, sure it’s pleasant, 
An’ not at all bad for a dhrame.” 


J.D. 






















How often do we hear it remarked 
that men of extensive and accurate 
erudition rest upon knowledge ac- 
quired from books, and rarely ex- 
ercise their own powers in an original 
search after truth. Such men may 
have a remarkable perspicacity, and 
be as distinguished for their quick 
apprehension as for their retentive 
memory; they understand all they 
read and repeat, and are armed at 
all points for every species of con- 
troversy ; but, if they finally embrace 
any one scheme of philosophy, it 
will have been given to them by 
others ; they will not have elaborated 
it for themselves; its unity or har- 
mony will not be due to any archi- 
tectural or creative skill of their own ; 
they will have added no new gen- 
eralisation to those of their prede- 
cessors; they will be students to the 
last of the works of others. And the 
counterpart statement is also so very 
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frequently true, that those who feel 
urged to an independent exercise of 
their powers of reasoning, are im- 
patient of the toil of acquiring know- 
ledge from many books, or of accu- 
rately determining what other men 
before them have thought and said. 
Books are chiefly valued by them as 
they give hints or stimulant to their 
own minds, and when some huge 
folio is closed, they can tell you what 
they, by its assistance, have gained 
for themselves; but trust them not 
as expositors of the volume itself. 
Such division of labour seems gener- 
ally to obtain amongst the studious 
portion of mankind. If we are of 
the erudite species, we find, or we 
imagine, that everything that can be 
thought has been thought and said 
already ; if we do not swear by any 
one master, we pronounce that all 
possible opinions have been long ago 
exhausted, and shared amongst the 
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master spirits of ancient or modern 
literature. We tell the young aspir- 
ant for the honour, or the noble toil, 
of original thinking, that he will only 
reproduce what already exists in form 
more perfect than he can hope to 
give it; we tell him that Plato has 
anticipated his finest discoveries cen- 
turies ago—that Leibnitz had deter- 
mined this, and Des Cartes had settled 
that,—and that even the despised 
schuolmen of the middle ages had 
seen very clearly the distinction he 
is harping on, and had stamped it 
on their philosophical vocabulary. 
There is nothing for him todo. Each 
fresh inquirer begins by acting the 
mediator between disputants whose 
controversy he comes to settle, and 
ends by becoming one of the count- 
less disputants himself, and helps 
still further to “embroil the fray” 
—if that be possible. The young 
aspirant, being of modest nature, is 
probably reduced to silence, but still 
he answers to himself:—“ it matters 
not what others have done, I must 
think it all over again for myself. I 
cannot find what I want in Plato, or 
Leibnitz, the Schoolmen, or Des 
Cartes; it may be there, but it is 
hidden away in corners, or in com- 
mentaries. I must discover it in 
some other way before I can even 
discover that it is there; and I, too, 
have the world before me, and my 
own mind—lI, too, will philosophise. 
I may not go so far as Plato did some 
centuries ago, but whether far or 
not, there is but one mode of pro- 
gression by which I can advance at 
all: I must feel the earth beneath my 
feet, and move forward by such in- 
ternal energies as Heaven has en- 
dowed me with.” 

Such division of labour, such dif- 
ferences in intellectual character or 
power, may be generally observed. 
Nevertheless, amongst the highest 
order of minds we find extraordin- 
ary erudition sometimes united with 
powers as remarkable of original re- 
‘search. One of these pre-eminently 
gifted men has lately departed from 
‘amongst us. Sir William Hamilton 


knew, or, to our square of vision, 
seemed to know, whatever mortal 
man had written, in any age or 
language, on the subjects of philo- 
sophy. 


But this marvellous know- 
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ledge had not deterred him from an 
independent course of inquiry, nor 
blunted his powers of research.. He 
combined with accurate and exten- 
sive erudition an unabated energy 
of thought; and the result is, that 
we have, in his speculative writin 
the happy union of strength a 
boldness with a singular breadth of 
view. He was too well read to omit, 
or pass Over, any region of inquiry, 
and had too vigorous an intellect to 
be contented with recording the ob- 
servations of others. He carried the 
torch with his own hand, and ex- 
plored every recess himself. With- 
out professing to do so, he has given 
us the most thoroughly eclectic sys- 
tem of any man in Europe. 

For that: which, above all, dis- 
tinguishes the series of lectures be- 
fore us is the wide range of philo- 
sophic thought they embrace. At 
one extremity the materialist will 
feel the ground taken from under 
him, because the truths he most 
insists on are absorbed into the 
system of the metaphysician; and 
here the physiologist will find him- 
self at home, because he will be able 
to rise from his own special know- 
ledge of the organs of sense to a 
metaphysical theory. of cognition, 
which he has often pronounced him- 
self unable to do under the guidance 
of Sir William Hamilton’s prede- 
cessors in the chair of Edinburgh. 
At the other extremity the Kantian 
or Ovleridgian will find that his own 
“high @ priori” road has also been 
travelled, and that his own peculiar 
modes of thought have not been 
ignored. Here those who delight in 
the distinction between Understand- 
ing and Reason—meaning by the first 
a faculty judging according to sense, 
and by the second a faculty which 
is the source of truths of a higher 
character than those which are infe- 
rences from, or generalisations of, 
experience—will at all-events dis- 
cover that they have a place allotted 
to them; whether or not they ma 
be satisfied with that place we will 
not undertake to say, On both sides 
Sir William Hamilton has expanded 
the arena of what is known under 
the vague name of Scotch philoso- 
phy. Those who, without disputing 
that they are living spiritual souls, 
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very obstinately believe that they are 
also living organised bodies, moving 
in a world which has marvellously 
educated them through the senses, 
and which is continually educating 
them (through their observing and 
recording powers) to further and 
wider knowledge, will find in these 
Lectures a scheme of metaphysics 
which admits them to hold this their 
obstinate faith on an_ intelligible 
basis. Scotch philosophers, notwith- 
standing their clamorous appeal to 
common sense, had set this plain ob- 
stinate faith on so strange and nar- 
row a basis, that, to the last, it 
seemed rather a concession to the 
weakness of man than his great pre- 
rogative. Those, on the contrary, 
who delight chiefly to dwell on the 
a priori truths, or modes of thought, 
essential to experience itself, or who, 
while they admit that the external 
world educates us, and is still from 
age to age more highly educating us, 
by its perceived order and harmony, 
still assert that there are truths in 
their very nature above those of ex- 
perience, enunciated by some inner 
faculty within us, of a higher kind 
than that which judges according to 
sense—will also find that this, their 
complementary faith, has not been 
forgotten. We are far from saying 
that thinking men of all schools will 
be equally satisfied—that they will 
meet here and fraternise. It is not 
given to any human power to put 
forth a scheme of philosophy which 
will content all existing parties. It 
is sufficient for us to notice and ap- 
plaud the wide and catholic views, 
and the great range of topics, these 
Lectures unfold. 

Speaking critically, we value more 
highly the earlier portion of his ex- 
position, in which Sir William Ham- 
ilton treats of perception, and of that 
trinity of sense, memory, and judg- 
ment which enters into every cogni- 
tion, and indeed into every state of 
consciousness which can be sum- 
moned up for reflection,—we value, 
we say, this portion of his Lectures 
more highly than the later parts, 
where, under the title of the Regula- 
twe Faculty, he treats of necessary 
truths not the product of experience, 
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and fraternises with Leibnitz and 
other German philosophers. We do 
not find his statements under this 
head of Regulative Faculty either 
lucid or consistent with themselves, 
But although he enters here into the 
shadow of that obscure doctrine 
which leads to the attempted dis- 
tinction between Reason and Under. 
standing, we are happy to notice 
that we have the weight of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton’s authority against 
those who not only draw a distine- 
tion between these two faculties, but 
who set them at variance; deducing 
truths from the Reason which are 
contradicted by the Understanding, 
The very end of all philosophy, as of 
all science, is to harmonise our con- 
victions into one consistent whole: 
he who therefore sets faculty against 
faculty, truth against truth, virtually 
asserts that there can be no philo- 
sophy, and no truth. Speaking of 
those who enunciate the law of can- 
sation in one breath, and the next 
moment free the will from this law 
by some conflicting intuition, he 
writes thus :— 


“They say that it is unconditionally 
given, as a special and positive law of 
intelligence, that every origination is 
only an apparent, not a real commence- 
ment. Now, to exempt some pheno- 
mena from this law, for the sake of our 
moral consciousness, cannot validly be 
done. For, in the first place, this would 
be to admit that the mind is a comple- 
ment of contradictory revelations. If 
mendacity be admitted of some of our 
mental dictates, we cannot vindicate 
veracity to any: ‘Falsus in uno, falsus 
in omnibus.” Absolute scepticism is 
hence the legitimate conclusion. But, 
in the second place, waiving this conclu- 
sion, what right have we, on this doc- 
trine, to subordinate the positive affir- 
mation of causality to our consciousness 
of moral liberty /—what right have we, 
for the interest of the latter, to derogate 
from the universality of the former? 
We have none. If both are equally 
positive, we have no right to sacrifice 
to the other the alternative which our 
wishes prompt us to abandon.”* 


It may help to set us clear with 
our readers, if we here at once ob- 
serve that there is a class of neces- 





* Vol. ii. p. 411. 
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sary, or @ priori or innate truths, 
aguinst which we have no contro- 
versy whatever. They are such as 
are essential to experience, not con- 
tradictory, nor contradictory to each 
other. For instance, the ideas of 
Existence and of Space, as we now 
speak of them, are generalisations of 
experience, but in order that any 
perception or judgment should be 
possible, the mind must have had an 
jnnate capacity for giving forth these 
jdeas. It is difficult to shape lan- 
guage to suit the emergency in which 
we here find ourselves, and different 
terms have been used by metaphysi- 
cians to designate this original capa- 
city. Sometimes we hear of “ modes 
of thought,” “ modes of sensibility,” 
“ categories,” “laws,” “ideas ;” but 
by whatever name we distinguish it, 
there is this innate or original capa- 
city to give forth or receive such 
ideas as Existence, Space, Time, and 
the like; and beyond this our analy- 
sis cannot be carried. We mention 
this at the outset, that there may 
be no confusion between necessary 
truths essential to and one with ex- 
perience, and necessary truths above 
and contradictory to experience. 
These Lectures are far from being, 
or pretending to be, a complete ex- 
position of a system of metaphysics. 
The circumstances under which they 
were composed, and perhaps an im- 
patience of the author in dealing 
with elementary or introductory 
statements, prevented them from 
having the completeness of a system 
in which all parts of a great subject 
are equally developed. The editors 
give us, in the preface, an interesting 
account of the manner in which the 
lectures were originally written. Sir 
William Hamilton was called to the 
Chair of Logic in the University of 
Edinburgh in the year 1836. He was 
at this time in the maturity of intel- 
lectual power, in the possession of vast 
stores of knowledge, and already dis- 
tinguished for his philosophical spe- 
culations. The duties, therefore, of 
his post could not take him by sur- 
prise; and as the appointment was 
made in July, and his class would not 
assemble till November, he had some 
months for preparation. But, as one 
might foresee would inevitably be 
the case with a metaphysician, these 
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months were wasted in general sur- 
veys of the great topics over which he 
might, or might not, extend his lec- 
tures—in revolving, in short, what 
he should lecture upon, not in writing 
any of the lectures themselves, 
When his class met in November, he 
had not put pen to paper. “He was 
in the habit,” we are told, “ of deli- 
vering three lectures each week, and 
each lecture was usually written on 
the day, or more properly on the 
night, preceding its delivery. The 
course of metaphysics, as it is now 
given to the world, is the result of 
this nightly toil, unremittingly sus- 
tained fur a period of five months.” 
Some additions or interpolations were 
occasionally made in subsequent 
years, but they were never recast or 
materially altered. 

We are not surprised, after receiv- 
ing this account of their composition, 
to find that these lectures are unequal 
in excellence, and incomplete as a 
series. Viewed as a systematic or 
elementary course for the tuition of 
youth, they must be allowed to have 
some defects. Sometimes the author 
indulges in the spirit of controversy, 
where a calm exposition of his own 
and of others’ opinions would have 
been more acceptable and appropri- 
ate; sometimes he disports himself, 
as learned men will do, with a multi- 
tude of quotations which might 
illustrate the history of philosophy, 
but which advance us little in the 
subject under discussion. Sometimes 
the space is filled up by translated 
extracts from French and German 
writers. These are never wholly 
unwelcome; they are often curious or 
novel; but they very seldom forward 
the exposigon, or render it more 
lucid. Sir William Hamilton appears 
to have lacked the patience, and per- 
haps the tact and skill, requisite for an 
elementary or systematic exposition 
—such an exposition as leads from 
the simpler to the more abstruse, 
neither sparing the student the most 
difficult and toilsome heights, nor 
failing to conduct him to them by 
the most facile tracks which lead up- 
ward from the plain. 

But notwithstanding these draw- 
backs and deficiencies, we do not 
hesitate to say that these Lectures are 
inecomparably the best manual or 
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guide which could be placed in the 
hands of the metaphysical ‘student. 
He should not, however, require a 
quite elementary work; he should be 
acquainted at least with the writings 
of Sir William’s predecessors, Brown 
and Stewart: thus prepared, he will 
find in these Lectures the most 
advanced thinking of the soundest 
and safest school of philosophy. So 
far as the mature reader is con- 
cerned, we suspect that even the 
very qualities which we have noticed 
as rendering these Lectures some- 
what defective for the purposes 
for which they were originally de- 
signed, will only render them the 
more attractive to him. The di- 
gressions of the erudite map, or of 
the subtle disputant, are precisely 
what will interest him most. To all 
readers who prize sound and earnest 
thinking, we recommend these vol- 
umes, 

In justice to the memory of the 
_ author, it will not be forgotten that 
these Lectures come before us under 
the disadvantages of a posthumous 
work, not prepared, and not even in- 
tended, for publication, Nor, on 
the other hand, must we forget to 
mention, that nothing has been 
omitted which carefal editorship 
could effect to remedy these disad- 
vantages. The learning and _ in- 
dustry and good taste of the editors 
are displayed throughout. Without 
any Officiousness we have aid given 
us wherever it was possible to procure 
it. The present publication extends 
only to the course on Metaphysics : 
two other volumes are to follow, con- 
taining the course on Logic. 

The term Metaphysics is used in 
the title page in its general and 
popular sense, as including whatever 
appertains to the analysis of the 
human mind, or whatever is gen- 
erally understood by mental philo- 
sophy. More technically speaking, 
these Lectures chiefly concern the de- 
partment of Psychology; but we 
think the editors perfectly correct in 
retaining the older and more familiar 
name. In the technical language of 
some writers, Psychology is said to 
treat of the phenomena of conscious- 
ness, of the laws of their recurrence, 
and the process of their develop- 
ment; while the term Metaphysics 
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is res‘ricted to certain discussions op 
the nature of Being in itself, of Cause 
or Power, of the Absolute, and other 
the like profundities. The distinction 
may have its use to those who are 
engaged in the exposition of ideas: it 
is not one of a fundamental character, 
Metaphysics, in this restricted se 
cannot be divorced from psychology ; 
nor can any scheme of psychology 
be given which sball not, by implica- 
tion, pass judgment on these meta- 
physical questions. One writer may 
be desirous of dismissing from his 
mind, or sweeping from his pa 
a class of topics which to him are 
especially obscure, and, under some 
such title as Metaphysics or On- 
tology, he leaves them to be discussed 
by others; whilst those who are 
exclusively devoted to these more 
abstruse discussions are willing, under 
the name of Psychology, to dismiss 
from their care what seems to them 
a more familiar, more popular, and 
less iinportant class of topics. But, 
in reality, no one can address himself 
to either class of topics without hav- 
ing virtually passed an opinion on the 
other. When the Psychologist draws 
his distinction between phenomena 
and being in itself, he must be pre- 
pared to justify this distinction,—he 
must deal with this idea of real 
existence, and tell us what it is, and 
how it contrasts with phenomenal 
existence. And when the Metaphy- 
sician or Ontologist (if such a word is 
permissible), puts forth his views on 
the profound questions of Being and 
Power, and what are thought the 
dictates of a Reason acting inde- 
pendently of the senses, and on alto- 
gether a higher level, he too must be 
prepared with some scheme of psy- 
chology which shall be in accordance 
with his views. Every thinker must 
aim at unity or harmony, that is, 
the combination of all that is in 
the human consciousness into one 
harmonious whole. We, for our own 
part, should prefer to retain for the 
familiar term of Jfetaphysics the 
wide signification generally given to 
it, and leave the terms Psychology 
and Ontology for such divisions of his 
subject as any expositor thinks fit to 
make, 

In reviewing two volumes such as 
these, of solid matter, and of so wide 
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arangé of thought, we should be 
losing ourselves entirely if we did 
not set some distinct limit to the 
topics on which we touched. Sir 
William Hamilton, after a general 
discussion on the nature of human 
consciousness, adopts the threefold 
and familiar division of,—“1. The 
phenomena of Cognition; 2. The 
phenomena of Feeling ; and, 3. The 
phenomena of Conation, or the Will.” 
We shall limit ourselves to the first 
of these great subjects—that of Cog- 
nition or Human Knowledge. It is 
a subject as vast as it is important, 
and we do not promise, or rather we 
do not threaten our readers that our 
remarks will extend over the whole 
of it. But we will attempt to follow 
Sir William Hamilton through the 
heads of his analysis or exposition, 
so as to give an outline of his doc- 
trines. 

It must seem strange to the uniniti- 
ated or unsophisticated man that the 
battle of philosophy should rage, and 
should still rage, round what seems 
to him so simple and undeniable a 
fact as the perception, by his hand 
or by his eye, of an external object, 
But the unsophisticated man no 
sooner enters himself into the task of 
philosophy—the task, by analysis and 
synthesis, to construct, of his know- 
ledge, one harmonious and consistent 
whole, in which all the parts shall 
cohere—than he too finds there was 
a grave difficulty in the sophistry 
that he laughed at. If he begins his 
account of human knowledge with 
the objective, as he has learned to call 
it, with the external world, viewed as 
a substantial reality, and then threads 
his way from the inorganic to the or- 
ganic, he feels himself in danger of 
being landed in materialism, If he 
starts from the subjective, from his 
mind or Ego, viewed as source of his 
knowledge, he feels himself bein 
enthralled in some system of Jdeal- 
ism. Sir William Hamilton will 
point out to him the best and safest 
method, or commencement,—though 
we will not guarantee him from all 
difficulties, even under the guidance 
of Sir William,—he will show him 
that he must begin at once with doth, 
with the object and the subject, with 
the ego and the non-ego; for both 
are at once involved, as two indis- 
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pensable terms, in one simple act of 
perception. 

This is what Sir William has called 
the Presentative theory, in opposition 
to the Representative ; which last 
proceeds on the supposition that the 
mind cannot be immediately con- 
scious of anything but its own sta 
its own feelings or thoughts, an 
therefore describes the mind as having, 
in the first place, some image or idea 
of its own, which represents the world 
to it. Sir William combats this re- 
presentative theory, and describes the 
sensations themselves, as felt by the 
mind in its union with the body, as 
the direct objects in our perception. 

But mere sensations by themselves 
do not form a cognition, or a percep- 
tion. With the sense-given is in- 
volved also a perception of relations, 
an act of judgment, ideas, if you 
choose so to call them, of Existence, 
Space, Time. These together form 
what we recognise as the object of 
perception. 

As the element of Time enters 
into every cognition we can call up 
before us, and as even the calling it 
up for reflection implies an act of 
memory, Sir William Hamilton is 
justified in saying that the simplest 
cognition involves memory also. 
Sense, Memory, and Judgment, or 
perception of relation, are elements 
of the simplest cognition. 

We propose to say a few words 
under each of these heads, Percep- 
tion, Memory, and Judgment; but 
the reader will always bear in mind 
how intricately involved the three 
topics are, and how especially the 
simplest object of perception involves 
relation of parts; the apprehension 
of which relationship receives here 
and in other metaphysical works the 
name of Judgment. 

Prrorrtion.—Sir William Hamil- 
ton has been long known, by his 
annotations to Reid, as an inno- 
vator on the Scotch philosophy, in 
its explanation of the primary fact 
of our knowledge of the external 
world. His controversy with Brown 
on the subject is familiar to all 
who take an interest in these dis- 
cussions. Brown accused Reid of 
not understanding the agg hers 
whom he criticised; Sir William 
Hamilton accuses Brown of not 
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understanding Reid. We need not 
enter into the controversy whether 
Reid’s system was Presentative, 
or virtually Representative ; it differs 
considerably from that of Sir William 
Hamilton, inasmuch as it does not 
regard the sensation plus the act 
of judgment, as .the primary ob- 
ject of perception, but constantly 
regards the sensation as a mere 
signal to the mind on which it gives 
forth its perception, or receives some 
instructive knowledge of the object. 
Brown put forward a refined system 
of Representation. With no disposition 
to overlook the claims of the senses, 
he held himself bound to the axiom 
that the mind could apprehend no- 
thing but its own states. Ocertain 
of these states were recognised as 
representations of an-external world. 
If we asked how we were to be 
certified that they were such repre- 
sentations—of things to us other- 
wise unknown,—we were referred to 
the irresistible intuitive belief of an 
external world. But, as Sir William 
Hamilton observes, this intuitive 


belief says nothing of a Representa- 
tion ; the intuitive belief is precisely 


this, that we have an immediate 
knowledge of the external world. 
How can we justify our reliance on 
this belief at one moment, and our 
contradiction of itat another? How 
justify our reference to this belief in 
support of a theory which is mani- 
festly discordant with it? For we 
only believe the external world ex- 
ists because we believe we immedi- 
ately know its existence. 

This readiness to call in the testimo- 
ny of consciousness at one moment, 
and to reject it at another, is power- 
fully exposed in the following passage. 
And asit is a fault which metaphysi- 
cians are under a strong temptation 
to commit, we cannot do better than 
give the quotation in full :— 

“Dr. Brown maintains the common 
doctrine of the philosophers, that we 
have no immediate knowledge of any- 
thing beyond the states or modifications 
of our own minds,—that we are only 
conscious of the ego,—the non-ego, as 
known, being only a modification of 
self, which mankind at large are illu- 
sively determined to view as external 
and different from self. This doctrine 
is contradictory of the fact to which 
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consciousness testifies,—that tlte object 
of which we are conscious in perception, 
is the external reality as existing, and 
not merely its representation in the 
peripient mind. That this is the fact 
testified to by consciousness, and be- 
lieved by the common sense of man- 
kind, is admitted even by those philo. 
sophers who reject the truth of the 
testimony and the belief. It is of no 
consequence to us at present what are 
the grounds on which the principle is 
founded, that the mind can have no 
knowledge of ought besides itself ;. it is 
sufficient to observe that, this principle 
being contradictory of the testimony of 
consciousness, Dr. Brown, by adopting 
it, virtually accuses consciousness of 
falsehood. Butif consciousness be false 
in its testimony to one fact, we can 
have no confidence in its testimony to 
any other; and Brown having himself 
belied the veracity of consciousness, 
cannot, therefore, again appeal to this 
veracity as to a credible authority. But 
he is not thus consistent. Although he 
does not allow that we have any know- 
ledge of the existence of an outer world, 
the existence of that world he still 
maintains. And on what grounds? He 
admits the reasoning of the idealist, 
that is, of the philosopher who denies 
the reality of the material universe,—he 
admits this to be invincible. How, 
then, is his conclusion avoided ? Simply 
by appealing to the universal belief of 
mankind in favour of the existence of 
external things,—that is, to the autho- 
rity of a fact of consciousness. But to 
him this appeal is incompetent. For, in 
the first place, having already bee = | 
given up, or rather positively rejected, 
the testimony of consciousness, when 
consciousness deposed to our immediate 
knowledge of external things,—how can 
he even found upon the veracity of that 
mendacious principle, when bearing evi- 
dence to the unknown existence of ex- 
ternal things? I cannot but believe that 
the material reality exists ; therefore, 
it does exist, for consciousness does not 
deceive us,—this reasoning Dr. Brown 
employs when defending his assertion 
of an outer world. I cannot but be- 
lieve that the material reality is the 
object immediately known in perception; 
therefore, it is immediately known, for 
consciousness does not deceive us,—this 
reasoning Dr. Brown rejects when estab- 
lishing the foundation of his system. 
In the one ease he maintains,—this be- 
lief, because irresistible, is true ; in the 
other case, he maintains,—this belief, 
though irresistible, is false. Conscious- 
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ness is veracious in the former belief, 
mendacious in the latter. I approbate 
the one, I reprobate the other. The in- 
consistency of this is apparent. It be- 
comes more palpable when we consider, 
in the second place, that the belief which 
Dr. Brown assumes as true rests on,—is, 
in fact, only the reflex of,—the belief 
which he repudiates as false. Why do 
mankind believe in the existence of an 
outer world? They do not believe in it 
as in something unknown; but, on the 
contrary, they believe it to exist, only 
because they believe that they immediately 
know it to exist. The former belief is 
only as it is founded on the latter. Of 
all absurdities, therefore, the greatest is 
to assert,—on the one hand, that con- 
sciousness deceives us in the belief that 
we know any material object to exist; 
and, on the other, that the material 
object exists, because, though on false 
grounds, we believe it to exist.”* 


The mind, says Brown, can be 
conscious only of its own states; 
but the mind, replies Sir William 
Hamilton, is united to the body, 
permeates it, and in this its union, 
feels the sensation there where the 
nerve is. Our sensations are thus 
immediately felt in space, the rela- 
tion of position is felt, with them, 
and we thus are conscious of our 
extended bodies—conscious of their 
movement, and of the extension and 
resistance of other bodies. Meta- 
physicians have, in general, held 
themselves bound not to recognise 
the existence of their own bodies 
till they had evolved the knowledge 
of them out of the states of feeling 
of an incorporeal, indivisible, spirit- 
ual essence. Sir William Hamilton, 
trusting to that conviction of an ex- 
ternal world which must be ulti- 
mately relied upon, thinks himself 
at liberty to look at once at this 
human body, in order that, by the 
mind’s union with it, he may be able 
to give some account of this irresist- 
ible conviction. The immediate ob- 
ject of consciousness he finds to be 
the sensations in, or at, the extremity 
of the nerves, felt under the relations 
of position and sequence—space and 
time—which you may say the mind 
gives forth as necessary truths, or 
may describe as felt relations or acts 
of judgment. 
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There is not the least approxima- 
tion to materialism jn the doctrine 
of Sir William Hamilton. As dis- 
tinctly as he avers an external real- 
ity, so distinctly does he proclaim 
the internal reality, or the spiritual 
Ego. The two beliefs are, according 
to his exposition, involved directly 
in the one act of perception. Thus, 
the fullest justice is done, if we may 
use such an expression, to the objec- 
tive and the subjective reality. We 
are at once a spiritual Ego, in a ma- 
terial world. 

This is a great advance on the 
previous expositions of the Scotch 
philosophers. What were precisely 
the opinions of Reid, and how far 
Brown was really in error in ascrib- 
ing to him a form of the representa- 
tive theory, we will not undertake to 
determine. To us it seems that 
Reid, driven in one direction by a 
fear of materialism, and in another 
by his desire to have the common 
sense of mankind upon his side, 
never had obtained for himself a 
clear intelligible ground on which to 
stand. Refusing to see in the sensa- 
tion itself one of the two great ele- 
ments which constituted a percep- 
tion—treating the sensation as a sort 
of signal wherein a perception enters 
the mind—it was almost impossible 
for him not to fall into some modi- 
fication of the representative theory. 
Be that as it may, we may congratu- 
late Scotland on having at length 
put forth a system of Dualism, in 
which the organs of sense play their 
legitimate part—a system which may 
be a common ground for the physio- 
logist and the ae gee Every 
reader must have felt, both in the 
polished pages of Stewart and the 
ingenious discussions of Brown, that 
there was no harmony between their 
teaching and the simplest truths of 
physiology. The laws of the organic 
being were ignored for fear due hon- 
our should not be given to the laws 
of the inorganic and immaterial es- 
sence which we presume to animate 
and to live within it. Now this want 
of harmony ceases to be felt in the 
expositions of Sir William Hamilton. 
Here we are itted, though spirits, 
to walk on the solid earth, with soli 
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bodies. What is given us by the 
nerve is allowed to be felt there 
where the nerve is. It follows that 
the relations felt between the several 
parts of an object of perception, or 
between several objects of percep- 
tion, are themselves objective as well 
as subjective. The relation of posi- 
tion is a reality, without, as well as 
within, our mind. We are spirits; 
but we are also organised creatures, 
living in an organised world. We 
could quote many passages from the 
predecessors of Sir William Hamilton 
(but that we have too much upon our 
hands), which would prove that while 
earnestly insisting on the reality of 
the external world, and even throw- 
ing a patronising glance on the truths 
of physivlogy, they were in fact be- 
wildering themselves and us with a 
species of idealism.* . 

It will illustrate this tendency to 
disparage the senses, and reduce to 
the minimum what is directly ob- 
tained from them (a tendency, how- 
ever, which has been by no means 
limited to the Seotch philosophers), 
if we take notice of the manner in 
which the great organ of sight has 
been treated. That an extended sur- 
face could become an object of cogni- 
tion immediately through the organ 
of vision was resolutely disputed. A 
sensation of colour was imagined 
which originally had nothing to do 
with extension; mere habit, mere 
association of ideas, converted the 
impression originally given us by the 
eye into that of an extended and 
bounded surface. Both Stewart and 
Brown are very distinct in their an- 
nouncement of this theory. Both 
admit that it is impossible for us at 
present. to separate, by the utmost 
effort of thought, colour from exten- 
sion, yet both assert that a sensation 
which it is impossible to conceive is 
the only endowment of the sense of 
vision. That we derive from the 
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sense of touch our knowledge of com- 
parative distances, may be very true, 
though even here the readiness with 
which the young of most animals 
discriminate distances, leads us to ‘ 
suspect that in the human being the 
organ of sight is not quite.so depen- 
dent as is generally supposed on the 
sense of touch; but that extension, 
in one direction, that of mere surface, 
is not given us immediately by the 
eye, or that there ever was a sensa- 
tion of colour separable from exten- 
sion, is what we have always been 
utterly unable to believe. It is a 
mere hypothesis, and the utter jn- 
conceivubility of a sensation of colour 
separated from extension is sufficient 
with us to condemn it. What Sir 
Willian Hamilton urges in the fol- 
lowing paragraph rather illustrates 
this inconceivability, than adds any- 
thing more to the argument. He 
shows that the comparison between 
any two colours could take place 
only in space. Those who deal with 
inconceivable sensations, would pro- 
bably suggest that there were incon- 
ceivable modes of comparing them. 
Sir William says :— 

“Tt can easily be shown that the per- 
ception of colour involves the percep 
tion of extension. It is admitted that 
we have by sight a perception of co- 
lours, consequently a perception of the 
difference of colours, But a perception 
of the distinction of colours necessarily 
involves the perception of a digcriminat- 
ing line; for, if one colour be laid be- 
side or upon another, we only distin- 
guish them as different by perceiving 
that they limit each other, which limi- 
tation necessarily affords a breadthless 
line,—a line of demarcation. One co- 
lour laid upon another, in fact, gives a 
line returning upon itself, that is, a 
figure. But aline and a figure are modi- 
fications of extension. ‘The perception 
of extension, therefore, is necessarily 
given in the perception of colours.”+ 

We will add, too, that this exten- 





* Brown, speculating on infinite extension and infinite divisibility, says— 
“What we term a body, however minute, is a multitude of bodies, or, to s eak 
more exactly, an infinite number of bodies, which appear limited to us, indeed, 
but may perhaps appear in their true character of infinity to bang? of a higher 
order, who may be able to distinguish as infinite what our limite 
us to perceive only as finite. They are one, not in nature but in our thought.” The 
unity and harmony of all these finites does not exist, then, in the world itself, 
only in our minds. Beings: of a higher order would have, it seems, the marvel- 
lous privilege of seeing infinite atoms where we see order, form, and organisation. 


+ Vol. ii. p. 165. 
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sion cannot be originally felt (as Sir 
W. Hamilton in one passage implies) 
as touching the organ of vision. The 
wish to find in all our sensations 
a modification of touch leads him 
to this supposition, It may be ori- 
ginally felt near the eye, but surely 
outside the eye—not on the retina, 
where it must be felt to render the 
analogy complete between the sense 
of vision and the sense of touch—or 
rather to justify the reduction of all 
our senses to modifications of touch. 
The various sensations as given us 
by the nerves, and as related together, 
form the primary objects of our con- 
sciousness, as Sir William Hamilton 
has well explained; but these sensa- 
tions must be accepted in the most 
faithful and simple form in which 
we can apprehend them: nothing is 
gained by falsifying their nature in 
order to approximate them to the 
sense of contact. 

A question may be asked, whether, 
in perception, the mind proceeds from 
minute parts to build up a whole, 
or rather descends from some large 
and vaguely embraced whole to an 
exatuination of the minuter parts. 
We think that it descends to the 
more simple and minute by analysis; 
that is, that there is a certain medium 
of larzeness and complexity which 
may be described as first in order of 
time. Sir William gives the weight 
of his authority to this view. He 
puts the question thus:—“ Whether, 
in Perception, do we first obtain a 
general knowledge of the complex 
wholes presented to us by sense, and 
then, by analysis and limited atten- 
tion, obtain a special knowledge of 
their several parts; or do we not 
first obtain a particular knowledge of 
the smallest parts to which sense is 
competent, and then, by synthesis, 
collect them into greater and greater 
wholes ?” 

The second alternative is that 
which has been most favoured by 
analytic writers. Having conducted 
their analysis to the minutest dis- 
tinctions in our knowledge, it was 
natural to commence their synthesis 
from these. But it does not appear 
that nature proceeds in this manner: 
the most minute distinctions, or parts, 
of our knowledge are not those which 
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are first apprehended. Slight degrees 
of difference in sensations, smal) dis- 
tances between the parts affected, 
require, we find, a practised atten- 
tion in order to be appreciated. Be- 
sides which, the impressions we first 
receive are those of the last com- 
plexity; we seize upon some whole 
as thus presented, and know it first 
in this its entirety before we take 
cognisance of the separate parts. To 
adopt the illustration of our author, 
we may know the face of our friend 
as @ whole—may be “familiar with 
its expression, with the general re- 
sult of its parts;” but when we 
would analyse this object that lives 
so vividly in our memory, when we 
would “descend from a conspectus 
of the whole face to a detailed exa- 
mination of its parts,” we may not 
be able to determine what is the 
—_ of the eyes, or the form of the 
ips. 

We must refer to the work it- 
self before us for a fuller defence 
and explanation of the Presentative 
theory of Perception as distinguished 
from the Representative. Of course, 
no foreign body can be known to us 
but by its effects on us; but what 
Sir William maintains is, that it 
is precisely these effects which 
are the immediate object in our 
cogniticns; the soul linked to its 
organism feels in that organism 
the effects produced on it by other 
bodies. Meanwhile, in every cog- 
nition, whether of our own or of 
other bodies, there is the invari- 
able term of the Hgo—the J of all 
consciousness—without which no 
consciousness is conceivable. “We 
may therefore lay it down,” says our 
author, “as an undisputed truth, that 
consciousness gives as an ultimate 
fact, a primitive duality ;—a know- 
ledge of the Ego in relation and con- 
trast to the Non-ego; and a know- 
ledge of the Non-ego in relation and 
contrast to the Ego. The Ego and 
Non-ego are thus given in an original 
synthesis, as conjoined in the unity 
of knowledge, and, in an original 
antithesis, as opposed in the con- 
trariety of existence. In other words, 
Wwe are conscious of them in an in- 
divisible act of knowledge together 
and at once,—but we are conscious 
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of them as, in themselves, different 
and exclusive of each other.”* 

We accept this account of percep- 
tion as the clearest which metaphy- 
sics has hitherto given us. We are 
certainly incapable of summoning up 
the simplest perception, without at 
the same time being conscious of 
object and subject—the non-ego and 
the ego. But we must remark that 
in the mature human being this ego 
never does represent simply the one 
term in a solitary perception. Such 
solitary perception can never be re- 
called. Memory, or the sense of past 
and continuous existence, is insepar- 
ably combined with this ego or per- 
sonality: it is the J that has lived, 
that is now living thus or thus. The 
personality, as we are conscious of it, 
is only fully developed by memory. 

Memory.—If a philosophical writer 
wished to choose some one point, or 
some one faculty of the mind, from 
which to survey all our mental opera- 
tions, he could not do better than 
take his stand onthe memory. Here 
our perceptions first become a verita- 
ble knowledge; here those compari- 
sons or felt relationships which are 
involved, as elementary parts, in all 
our perceptions, can be repeated, can 
be named, can be classified; from the 
memory we can look backward to 
the simplest sensations, and for- 
ward to the widest generalisations 
of science or p ilosophy. A full dis- 
sertaltion upon Memory might very 
legitimately embrace the whole do- 
main of thought—that is, the whole 
phenomena of the mind might be 
advantageously explained by their 
reference to this great faculty; for 
all that we popularly call thinking, 
is either memory cr based on me- 
mory. 

There still exist some curious ques- 
tions concerniog the memory, which 
our psychologists have not satisfac- 
torily answered. Some of these will 
be found more fully discussed in the 

resent Lectures than in any book at 
east in English literature. Others 
are rapidly dismissed. Upon the 
whole, we should have to repeat 
here what we have said of the eutire 
Lectures: the exposition is not com- 
plete or always satisfactory, but it is 
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nevertheless the most comprehensive 
and the most instructive to which we 
could direct the student of metaphysics, 

The analysis of Memory which Sir 
William Hamilton presents us with 
—into the subordinate faculties of 
Retention or Conservation, Repro- 
duction, and Representation—wears, 
to our apprehension, a somewhat 
clumsy appearance. It encumbers 
the ground with useless or merely 
verbal distinctions. The one fact is, 
that we reproduce or represent the 
perception of the senses: what is 
Retention but another expression for 
this power to reproduce? and what 
can Reproduction mean but a power 
to represent? Memory is an act of 
the mind, or of the mind in conjune- 
tion with the brain: this act is re- 
peated according to certain laws, and 
its repetition no doubt depends on 
certain conditions of the mind and 
brain; but the fact of repetition ac- 
cording to definite laws is all that 
psychology has to recognise. Re- 
tention is merely a metaphorical ex- 
pression significative of a continuous 
power, on all fitting times, to repeat 
the same act. Knowledge has no 
existence except in the act of know- 
ing. But we must quote Sir Wil- 
liam’s statement. 


“ Through the powers of External and 
Internal perception we are enabled to 
acquire information—experience; but 
this i pr is not of itself independ- 
ent and complete; it supposes that we 
are also able to retain the knowledge 
acquired, for we cannot be said tu get 
what we are unable to keep. The faculty 
of acquisition is, therefore, ouly realised 
through another faculty—the faculty of 
Retention or Conservation. Here we 
have another example of what I have 
already frequently had occasion to sug- 
gest to your observation,—we have two 
faculties, two elementary phenomena, 
evidently distinct, and yet each depend- 
ing on the other for its realization. With- 
out a power of acquisition, a power of 
conservation could not be exerted; and 
without the latter the former would be 
frustrated, for we should lose ag fast as 
we acquired. But as the faculty of Ac- 
quisition would be useless without the 
faculty of Retention, so the faculty of 
Ketention would be useless without the 
faculties of Reproduction and Represen- 
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tation. That the mind retained, beyond 
the sphere of consciousness, a treasury 
of knowledge, would be of no avail, aid 
it not possess the power of bringing out, 
and of displaying, in other words, of re- 
producing and representing, this know- 
ledge in consciousness. But because the 
faculty of Conservation would be fruit- 
less without the ulterior faculties of Re- 
production and Representation, we are 
not to confound these faculties, or to 
view the act of mind which is their joint 
result, as a simple and elementary pheno- 
menon. Though mutually dependent on 
each other, the faculties of Conservation, 
Reproduction, and Representation, are 
governed by different laws; and in dif- 
ferent individuals are found greatly va- 
rying in their comparative vigour. The 
intimate connection of these three facul- 
ties, or elementary activities, is the cause, 
however, why they have not been distin- 
guished in the analysis of philosophers : 
and why their distinction is not pre- 
cisely marked in ordinary language.” * 


We are at a loss to see the pro- 
priety of the subdivisions here intro- 
duced. It may be true that the sim- 
ple fact of Reproduction is not the 
only one we have to take notice of 
in a full explanation of the memory. 
How, for instance, the reproduced 
image becomes associated with the 
past, may require explanation. But 
this subdivision refers only to the 
one general fact, that we have this 
power of reproduction. This fact, 
or power, is merely expressed under 
different terms. What is Representa- 
tion but another word for Reproduc- 
tion?—not perhaps a word of quite 
so wide application, because in some 
cases, as in the memory a verbal 
proposition, reproduction would be 
felt to be a more appropriate term 
than representation. Sir William 
Hamilton says that two men may 
remember the same incident, but the 
one represents it to his mind more 
vividly; bat both men do, in fact, 
represent it to their minds; this is 
only saying that there is a difference 
in the vigour with which it is repro- 
duced, And what, again, is Reten- 
tion or Conservation, but this very 
fact of Reproduction viewed as a 
power, or habit, a quality more or 
less permanent? We speak fami- 
liarly of retaining knowledge, but 


what we retain is the power of repro- 
ducing it. Sir William Hamilton 
would be the first to tell us that it is 
merely a convenient metaphor when 
we speak of memory as a store-house 
or treasury of ideas ; no one supposes 
there can be any such thing. There 
may be permanent conditions of the 
substance mind, or of the cerebral 
organ on which such power of repro- 
duction depends—but speaking as 
psychologists, we can only take notice 
that such a power or habit exists. 
It is open to the physiologist to de- 
termine, if he be able, those cerebral 
conditions on which memory depends. 
But a similar inquiry could not be 
prosecuted with regard to modifica- 
tions of the ens or substance we call 
mind. In our present state of know- 
ledge there is but the one fact of 
reproduction, and when we say that 
a man retains his ideas, this is merely 
a convenient mode of asserting that 
he can again and again reproduce 
them. Sir William Hamilton says— 


“In the first place, then, I presume 
that the fact of retention is admitted. 
Weare conscious of certain cognitions as 
acquired, and we are conscious of these 
cognitions as resuscitated. That, in the 
interval, when out of consciousness, these 
cognitions do continue to subsist in the 
mind, is certainly an hypothesis, because 
whatever is out of consciousness can onl 
be assumed ; but it is an hypothesis whic 
we are not only warranted, but neces- 
sitated, by the phenomena, to establish. 
I recollect indeed that one age sae§ 
has proposed another hypothesis. Avi- 
cenna, the celebrated Arabian philoso- 
pher and physician, denies to the human 
mind the conservation of its acquired 
knowledge ; and he explains the process 
of recollection by an irradiation of divine 
light through which the recovered cog- 
nition is infused into the intellect.” + 


Was it really necessary for our 
erudite philosopher to introduce to 
us here the Arabian Avicenna, with 
his “ irradiation of divine light?” We 
do. not find that the alternative 
lies between Sir William Hamilton 
and Avicenna. The fact of retention 
is indisputable; but can we mean 
anything more by retention, than the 
repetition, from time to time, of 
a given act? A muscle retains the 
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power to move; we do not say that 
a series of movements are retained 
in the muscle. Sir William also ob- 
serves, that in popular language we 
distinguish between a retentive and 
a ready memory, or one that repro- 
duces with rapidity. This is only 
saying that in some people the repro- 
ductive power endures longer than in 
others : in some it is rapid and evan- 
escent. In general, the persistent 
memory depends on the strength of 
the original impression, or the effect 
of attention originally paid; whilst 
the readiness of memory, or the viva- 
city with which our ideas chase each 
other, is but one phase of the energy 
of life. We see in old men how slow 
the movements of mind and body 
generally become. Some people are 
old men all their lives. 

We have said that it lies altogether 
out of the limits of human inquiry 
to enter into the conditions of the 
human mind viewed as an objective 
entity. We have no other concep- 
tion of the mind than as that which 
is conscious, and the analysis of the 
phenomena of consciousness is all 
that can pertain to the psychologist. 
Take away extension from matter 
and there is nothing ; take away con- 
sciousness from mind and there is 
nothing. The physiologist may legi- 
timately speculate on those condi- 
tions or modifications of the brain 
that are necessary to memory, or for 
peculiar habits of memory, but no 
similar discussion, as to the modifica- 
tions of the mind, lies open to the 
metaphysician. Sir William Hamil- 
ton, however, does not acquiesce in 
this, which has been the ordinary 
conclusion of his predecessors. He 
thinks that in order to explain cer- 
tain phenomena of memory, and of 
association of ideas, it is necessary, 
as far as we are able, to take account 
of the unconscious modifications of 
the mind. It is a curious specula- 
tion, and as it is rather novel in our 
country, though, we are assured, 
familiar to the Germans, we shall 
take a glance at it. 

But first we niust carefully draw 
the distinction between this hypo- 
thesis of unconscious modifications, 
and the well-known and very current 
hypothesis that many states of con- 
sciousness pass so rapidly and slightly 
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that they are never recalled or repro- 
duced, and therefore the next instant 
are to us as if they had never been, 
We cannot speak of them, for we 
have not remembered them; we 
merely conclude, from the circum- 
stances of the case, that they took 
place. When, in popular language, we 
speak of “sensations” of which we 
were not “conscious,” we do not, and 
cannot mean that the sensations 
were not felt (for this would be a 
manifest contradiction); we mean 
that we are not conscious now of 
having felt them; that we never re- 
membered them, and that they were, 
the instant after, as if they never had 
been. We know that the clock 
struck, and we know that we did not 
hear it, or hear it for the purpose of 
knowing now that it struck; and we 
conclude that, in these cases, there 
was a sensation produced, but so 
slight and evanescent as to make no 
impression on the memory. Meta- 
physicians have availed themselves 
of a conjecture of this deseription, 
applied to thoughts as well as sensa- 
tions, to explain certain phenomena 
of association of ideas: states of con- 
sciousness that pass so rapidly they 
cannot be recalled, may yet introduce 
other states which can be remem- 
bered and reflected on. 

This very generally received hypo- 
thesis Sir William Hamilton rejects, 
and prefers to introduce us to modi- 
fications of the mind altogether un- 
aceompanied by consciousness, but 
which serve as links in the chain 
with those which are so accompanied. 
Now it appears to us here that we 
are attempting to walk where there 
is absolutely no ground to tread on. 
The mind is united with the body; 
we say there are unconscious condi- 
tions of the brain neeessary to the 
function of memory, and we may 
conclude that the mind in some way 
participates in such affections of the 
brain even when not conducting im- 
mediately to consciousness, But 
still we must rest, after all, at these 
modifications of the brain, for they 
are the only unconscious phenomena 
in the operations of thought we can 
form any conception of. We do but 
materialise the mind when we at- 
tempt to regard it as the subject of 
such modifications. 
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Sir William Hamilton was amongst 
the first who drew attention to the 
significance of certain curious cases 
of cerebral disease or cerebral excite- 
ment: those in which some abnor- 
mal condition of the brain is followed 
by an abnormal activity and power 
of mind or memory. The rudest ob- 
servation had taught us that old age, 
and many forms of ill health, affected 
the memory prejudicially ; these curi- 
ous cases where people in certain 
stages of fever remember what in 
other times they were utterly inca- 
pable of recalling, demonstrate that 
an abnormal activity of the brain 
may be accompanied by an abnor- 
mal activity of the memory. Thus 
we have a double proof given us that 
there are certain physical conditions 
or functions of the brain indispens- 
able to the memory. Can we, in this 
direction, seek farther? And ifany 
hypothesis is requisite, would it not 
be sufficient to say that the functions 
of the brain which are connected 
with consciousness are not always 
carried on with an energy adequate 
to produce consciousness in the mind 
—whose sole known attribute és con- 
sciousness? Such operations of the 
brain, not themselves producing con- 
sciousness, may lead to others that 
do. 

But the reader will wish to see Sir 
William Hamilton’s own statement 
of an hypothesis which may perhaps 
be somewhat novel to him. It is in 
the first volume, and where treating 
of consciousness in general, that the 
subject is fully discussed. 

“T pass now to a question in some 
respects of still more proximate interest 
to the psychologist than that discussed 
in the preceding lecture; for it is one 
which, according as it is decided, will 
determine the character of our explana- 
tion of many of the most important phe- 
nomena in the philosophy of mind, and, 
in particular, the great phenomena of 
memory and association. The question 
I refer to is, whether the mind exerts 
energies, and is the subject of modifica- 
tions, of neither of which it is conscious. 
This is the most general expression of a 
problem which has hardly been men- 
tioned, far less mooted, in this country ; 
and when it has attracted a passing no- 
tice, the supposition of an unconscious 
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action or passion of the mind, has been 
treated as something either unintelli- 
gible or absurd. In Germany, on the 
contrary, it has not only been canvassed, 
but the alternative which the philoso- 
phers of this country have lightly con- 
sidered as ridiculous, has been gravely 
established as a conclusion which the 

henomena not only warrant but enforce. 

he French philosophers, for a long 
time, viewed the question in the same 
light as the British. Condillac, indeed, 
set the latter the example; but of late a 
revolution is apparent, and two recent 
French psychologists have marvellously 
propounded the doctrine, long and ge- 
nerally established in Germany, as some- 
thing new and unheard of before their 
own assertion of the paradox. 

“This question is one not only of im- 
portance, but of difficulty ; I shall endea- 
vour to make you understand its pur- 
port by arguing it upon broader grounds 
than has hitherto been done, and shall 
prepare you, by some preliminary infor- 
mation, for its discussion. I shall first 
of all adduce some proof of the fact, that 
the mind may, and does, contain far 
more latent furniture than consciousness 
informs us it possesses. To simplify the 
discussion, I shall distinguish three de- 
grees of this mental latency.”* 


The first of these degrees of mental 
latency is that ordinary retention of 
our knowledge which we have already 
canvassed. We know a science or 
language at all times, and not only 
when we are making use of our 
knowledge. In our author’s own 
words, “the possessions of our mind 
are not to be measured by its present 
momentary activities, bat by the 
amount of its acquired habits.” 
These acquired habits, then, are the 
first degree of latency: that is, there 
is some latent condition of mind or 
brain on which these habits depend. 

The second degree of latency is 
where the mind “contains certain 
systems of knowledge, or certain 
habits of action which it is wholly 
unconscious of possessing in its ordi- 
nary state, but which are revealed to 
consciousness in certain extraordinary 
exaltations of its powers.” For evi- 
dence of this, we are referred to the 
class of cases we have already alluded 
to, where knowledge is revived in 
fever, or delirium, or somnambulism, 
which apparently had become extinct. 
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Sir William uses rather large words 
when he speaks of “systems of know- 
ledge and babits of action” being re- 
vived under such circumstances ; 
nevertheless, the facts are curious 
enough and significant enough to de- 
mand our attention. After making 
due abatement for that exaggeration 
of statement which invariably attends 
upon novel and marvellous facts, even 
where scientific men are our witnesses 
(for the imagination excited by the 
wonderful sees more than was ever 
presented to the senses), this class of 
cases demonstrates that a startling 
exaltation of some of our powers 
may result during an abnormal state 
of health. We apprehend that in no 
snch cases the whole intellectual or 
mental being is improved—there is 
some more than compensating weak- 
ness. A man repeats verses in his 
fever, and cannot recognise his friends 
who are perhaps standing by and 
wondering at this unusual display of 
memory. But, however remarkable 
such cases, we cannot need two ex- 
planations of them. Involuntary 
reminiscences, involuntary trains of 
thought, as little guided by will, or 
purpose, as our dreams, may well be 
remitted to the brain as their im- 
mediate prompter. Its operations 
prompt them in the conscious being, 
the mind. The brain acts here like 
an internal sense. And though we 
have in these cases extraordinary 
examples, we have no new law or 
operation, cerebral or mental. In 
ordinary memory a slight impression 
on the senses may, after a long in- 
terval, be unexpectedly revived. It 
is a matter of degree. So, also, in 
what we call a state of health there 
are different degrees and various 
causes of cerebral excitement, and a 
cup of coffee may do for us, to @ cer- 
tain degree, what a fever does in a 
far higher degree. 

The interesting case which Cole- 
ridge made so extensively known by 
recording it in his Biographia Litera- 
ria, is quoted bere. A young girl who 
had formerly lived with a learned 
divine, whose habit it was to walk 
about the house reading aloud his 
favourite authors, Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew, fell ill of a fever. It was 
many years since she had lived with 
this divine, nor had she been known 
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in her health to repent any of the 
learned words she had heard ; yet in 
her delirium she was “ incessantly 
talking Latin, Greek, and Hebrew in 
very pompous tones, and with most 
distinct enunciation.” The instance 
is extraordinary ; but as no experience 
has enabled us to set a limit to the 
powers of memory—as we cannot 
say how slight an impression may be 
revived, or at how long an interval— 
we have no new law presented to us, 
we have simply an act accomplished 
under the excitement of fever, which 
could not have been accomplished 
without that excitement. 

The third degree of latency is that 
about which our question is raised— 
modifications or operations of the 
mind not resulting in consciousness— 
of which consciousness is not (as is 
generally understood of operations of 
the mind) the sole exponent. 

“The problem, then, with regard to 
this class is, are there, in ordinary, men- 
tal modifications—i.e. mental activities 
and passivities—of which we are uncon- 
scious, but which manifest their existence 
by effects of which we are conscious?” 


Of course we cannot directly know 
that of which we are unconscious, 
but we may infer the existence of it; 
the supposition may be necessary in 
order to explain the existence of what 
we do know. But bere, how are we 
to conceive modifications in an im- 
material substance? It may be said, 
that if we refuse to accord such mo- 
difications, we shall be compelled to 
attribute so much to the modifications 
and operations of the brain, as to 
drive us towards materialism. But, 
on the other hand, if we introduce 
any conceivable modification in the 
mind, we must assimilate it to a mate- 
rial substance. Let us see some of 
the grounds from which our ingenious 
author infers the existence of these 
unconscious modifications. 


“Let us take our first example from 
Perception—the perception of external 
objects—and in that faculty let us com- 
mence with the sense of sight. Now, 
you either already know, or can be at 
once informed, what it is that has ob- 
tained the name of minimum visibile. 
You are, of course, aware, in general, 
that vision is the result of the rays of 
light reflected from the surface of ob- 
jects to the eye; a greater number of 
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rays is reflected from a larger surface ; 
if the superficial extent of an object, 
and, consequently, the number of the 
rays which it reflects, be diminished be- 
yond a certain limit, the object becomes 
invisible; and the minimum visibile is 
the smallest expanse which can be seen, 
which can consciously affect us, which 
we can be conscious of seeing. This 
being understood, it is plain that if we 
divide this minimum visibile into two 
parts, neither half can, by itself, be an 
object of vision, or visual consciousness, 
They are severally and apart to con- 
sciousness as zero. But it is evident that 
each half must, by itself, have produced 
in us a certain modification, real though 
unperceived ; for as the perceived whole 
is nothing but the union of the unper- 
ceived halves, so the perception, the per- 
ceived affection itself of which we are 
conscious, is only the sum of two modi- 
fications, each of which severally eludes 
our consciousness.”* 


“Each half must by itself have 
produced in us a certain modifica- 
tion.” But each half of a minimum 
visibile will not have produced a sen- 
sation of light. This is not a case of 
the mere division of matter or mo- 
tion. A special sense is not affected 
at all, as such sense, but by a certain 
impulse. It is a proceeding worthy 
of an ancient sophist, to continue the 
division of this impulse, and claim for 
the halves any effect whatever on the 
nerve of sense. A certain minimum 
of heat explodes gunpowder; half 
that heat does not produce half an 
explosion; so far as explosion is con- 
cerned it effects nothing, though it 
may have some other effect on the 
gunpowder. 

So with regard to the next instance 
that is mentioned, the minimum au- 
dibile 

“There is a sound the least that can 
come into perception and consciousness. 
But this minimum audibile is made 
up of parts which severally affect the 
sense, but of which affections separately 
we are not conscious, though of their 
joint result we are. We must, therefore, 
here likewise admit the reality of modi- 
fications beyond the sphere of conscious- 
ness,” + 

Here a specific effect produced by 
many vibrations following with a cer- 
tain rapidity is distributed or parted 
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amongst the individual vibrations. 
Having determined the fewest, faint- 
est, slowest vibration that will pro- 
duce the sensation of sound, it fol- 
lows that vibrations fewer or fainter, 
though they may affect the ear me- 
chanically, will not affect it at all as 
organ of sense, and of course*will pro- 
duce no effect on the mind through 
tbat organ. 


“It sometimes happens that we find 
one thought rising immediately after an- 
other in consciousness, but whose conse- 
cution we can reduce to no law of asso- 
ciation, Now, in these cases, we can 
generally discover, by an attentive obser- 
vation, that these two thoughts, though 
not themselves associated, are each asso- 
ciated with certain other thoughts; so 
that the whole consecution would have 
been regular had these intermediate 
thoughts come into consciousness be- 
tween the two which are not imme- 
diately associated. Suppose, for instance, 
that A B C are three thoughts—that A 
and C cannot immediately suggest each 
other, but that each is associated with 
B, so that A will naturally suggest B, 
and B naturally suggest C. Now, it may 
happen that we are conscious of A, and 
immediately thereafter of C. How is the 
anomaly obs explained? It can only be 
explained on the principle of latent mo- 
difications. A suggests ©, not imme- 
diately. but through B; but as B, like 
the half of the minimum visibile or mini- 
mum audibile, does not rise into con- 
sciousness, we are apt to consider it as 
non-existent.” t 


We doubt if the laws of associa- 
tion are so determined as to authorise 
us to adopt any hypothesis for ex- 
plaining an apparent anomaly. But 
of the two hypotheses we should pre- 
fer the more commonplace one of the 
supposition of states of consciousness 
that have left no trace in the memory 
to this of the half of a minimum cogi- 
tabile. “Mr. Stewart supposes that 
the intermediate ideas are for an in- 
stant awakened into consciousness, 
but in the same moment utterly for- 
got; whereas the opinion I wonld 
prefer,” says Sir William Hamilton, 
“holds that they are efficient without 
rising into consciousness.” We think 
Mr. Stewart’s is the more intelligible 
explanation. 

Bat we cannot proceed further with 
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this curious topic, and indeed must 
leave several interesting questions 
touching the memory behind us, and 
pass on to the next great element of 
cognition. 


JupGMENT.—We must again re- 
mind our, reader that an exposition 
of ideas frequently requires us to 
mention in an order of time things 
which are coexistent and inseparable. 
In every memory, and in every per- 
ception, there is involved some judg- 
ment, some feeling of relationship, of 
space, or time, or similarity, or con- 
trast. In the earliest cognition we 
can summon up, there are related 
things; and if we try, in our philoso- 
phical analysis, to think some mini- 
mum of matter, we still find that we 
have parts and a relation of position. 

So far is it from being trae that 
we never think of more than one 
thing at a time, that, in fact, we can- 
not think of any one thing, without 
relating it to some other. All. its 
qualities consist of such relations. 
This Sir William Hamilton very dis- 
tinctly states when, after treating of 
the presentative faculty (Perception), 
and the representative faculties (Me- 
mory and Imagination), he proceeds 
to treat of the Judgment or Reason, 
which he divides into the Elaborative 
and Regulative Faculties. It is thus 
he describes what we popularly call 
Judgment or Comparison. 


“The faculties with which we have 
been hitherto engaged, may be regarded 
as subsidiary to that which we are now 
‘ about to consider. This, to which I gave 
the name of the ElaborativeFaculty—the 
faculty of Relations—or Comparison— 
constitutes what is properly denominated 
Thought. It supposes always at least 
two terms, and its act results in a judg- 
ment; that is, an affirmation or negation 
of one of these terms of the other. You 
will recollect that, when treating of Con- 
sciousness in general, ] stated to you 
that Consciousness necessarily involves a 
judgmest; and, as every act of mind is an 
act of Consciousness, every act of mind 
consequently involves a judgment. .. . 
So far from Comparison or Judgment 
being a process always subsequent to the 
acquisition of knowledge (through per- 
ception and self-consciousness), 1t is in- 
volved in a condition of the acquisitive 
process itself. . . . 
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“In opposition to the views hitherto 
promulgated in regard to Comparison, I 
will show that this faculty is at work in 
every, the simplest act of mind; and 
that, from the primary affirmation of 
existence in an original act of conscious- 
ness to the judgment contained in the 
conclusion of an act of reasoning, every 
operation is only an evolution of the same 
elementary process—that there is a dif- 
ference in the complexity, none in the 
nature of the act; in short, that the 
various products of analysis and syn- 
thesis, of abstraction and generalisation, 
are all merely the results of Comparison, 
and that the operations of Conception, or 
Simple Apprehension, of Judgment, and 
of Reasoning, are all only acts of Com- 
parison in various applications and de- 
grees.” * 


We are quite prepared to acquiesce 
in this wide generalisation of Sir 
William Hamilton’s. In all our know- 
ledge—in all our reasoning—we see 
a similar act of judgment exercised 
on simpler or more complex terms, 
But we find it essential to take 
notice here, that if we regard Com- 
parison or Judgment, not only as a 
process subsequent to the acquisition 
of knowledge, but “involved as a 
condition of the acquisitive process 
itself,” we must include two different 
things under this head of Judgment. 
We must not only include what is 
popularly understood as Oomparison 
(where the properties of two bodies 
are compared), but that elementary 
faculty—that fundamental law, or 
innate idea, as it is sometimes called 
—which, in the first instant, makes 
us cognisant of the property. For 
instance, when we compare two 
bodies as to their magnitude, there 
must be, beside the act of compari- 
son, the fundamental ideas of exist- 
ence or space. Whatever we choose 
to call it, which makes us for the 
first time cognisant of the relation 
of position, must be incladed in this 
act of Comparison or Judgment. 

The distinction of these two ele- 
ments in the one act of jadgment may 
at first sight appear a needless subtle- 
ty; but it is from overlooking it that 
we expose ourselves to the innumer- 
able subtleties and perplexities of the 
old controversy about innate ideas or 
a priori judgments. These fundamen- 
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tal ideas or modes—as space, exist- 
ence, time—render all experience 
possible, and yet aré known to us 
only in that experience. Metaphy- 
sicians have generally preferred to 
assign these two elements of the 
one act of judgment to separate facul- 
ties; Sir William Haniilton classes 
Existence, Space, Time, amongst the 
necessary truths of his Regulative 
faculty. We have no opposition to 
make to this classification; we would 
only observe that, in point of fact, 
they are inseparable from the act of 
judgment, or a perception of rela- 
tions. To perceive the relations of 
position and of sequence, is to have 
the ideas of space and time, and they 
enter the mind in no other way. 

We may now be said to have all 
the elements before us of a complete 
cognition—sense, memory, and judg- 
ment. Each object of cognition bears 
various relation with other objects ; 
new groups of these objects are per- 
petually being found through memory 
or imagination, and new relations be- 
tween these groups are perceived. 
Language intervenes with its mar- 
vellous assistance, and the generalisa- 
tion of senses, or those which bear 
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the name of social, moral, and poli- 
tical truths, take their place in the 
human mind. Nor is knowledge 
limited only to the senses, or gener- 
alisations ultimately founded on the 
senses: we can infer much. Having 
established certain laws of nature, 
we can infer unseen causes from 
known effects; we can infer for the 
future of man and the human soul 
purposes yet unrealised. 

Have we reached the termination 
of our analysis, or is there yet some 
source of knowledge overlooked? Sir 
William Hamilton has one remaining 
division which we have only par- 
tially taken into our summary—that 
which he denominates the Regulative 
Faculty. Here we have arrived at 
that other end of the scale where, 
as we said, our author fraternises 
with Leibnitz, and approximates to 
what is loosely described amongst 
us as the German school of philoso- 
phy. At this point it will be well 
to extract the tabular view of Sir 
William Hamilton’s ciassification of 
our faculties of cognition: it will be 
seen how far we have travelled with 
him, and what of the journey remains 
to be taken. 


External = Perception. 
Internal == Self-consciousness. 
= Memory. 

{ Without will — Suggestion. 
With will —- Reminiscence, 


== Comparison,—Faculty of Relations. 


3. Reproductive ’ 

4. Representative —= Imagination. 
5. Elaborative 

6. Regulative 


It will be seen at a glance that 
the five first of these, and a portion 
of what is included in the sixth, 
have been embraced by us under the 
heads of Perception, Memory, Ima- 
gination, and Judgment. Under the 
head of Judgment, we took notice of 
those fundamental ideas, or modes, 
or laws of thought, which are essen- 
tial to all comparisons, which render 
all experience possible, but which 
we were unable to separate from the 
act of judgment. Besides these, are 
there any other “ necessary truths” 
which we are bound to recognise 
and set apart under the title of the 
Regulative Faculty ? 


= Reason,—Common Sense.”* 


We will here quote the briefest 
passage we can select in which Sir 
William Hamilton describes and dis- 
tinguishes these two departmerts or 
faculties—the Elaborative and the 
Regulative—into which he has divid- 
ed what is popularly known as the 
one faculty of reason, judgment, or 
understanding :— 


“The Elaborative Faculty has only 
one operation, it only compares—it is 
Comparison—the faculty of Relations, 
It may startle you to hear that the 
highest function of mind is nothing 
higher than comparison, but, in the end, 
I am confident of convincing you of the 
paradox, . . Generalisation, which 
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is the result of synthesis and analysis, 
is thus an act of comparison, and is pro- 
perly denominated Conception. Judg- 
ment is only the comparison of two 
terms or notions directly together: Rea- 
soning only the comparison of two terms 
or notions with each other through a 
third. Conception or Generalisation, 
Judgment and Reasoning, are thus only 
various applications of Comparison, and 
not even entitled to the distinction of 
separate Faculties. . . . 

“This is thought, strictly so called ; 
it corresponds to the Arivoa of the 
Greek, to the Discursus of the Latin, 
to the Verstand of the German philoso- 
phy ; and its laws are the object of logic. 

“ But in the sixth and last place, the 
mind is not altogether indebted to ex- 
perience for the whole apparatus of its 
knowledge—its knowledge is not all 
adventitious. What we know by expe- 
rience, without experience we should 
not have known; and as all our experi- 
ence is contingent, all the knowledge 
derived from experience is contingent 
also. But there are conditions in the 
mind which are not contingent—which 
are necessary—which we cannot but 
think—which thought supposes as its 
fundamental condition. These cogni- 
tions, therefore, are not merely gener- 
alisations from experience. But if not 
derived from experience, they must be 
native tothe mind. . . . These na- 
tive,—these necessary cognitions, are 
the Jaws by which the mind is governed 
in its operations, and which afford the 
conditions of its capacity of knowledge. 
.. + On the power possessed by the 
mind of manifesting these phenomena, 
we may bestow the name of the Regu- 
lative Faculty. This faculty corre- 
sponds in some measure to what, in the 
Aristotelic philosophy was called Nois, 
—vois (intellectus, mens), when strictly 
employed, being a term, in that philoso- 
phy, for the place of principles—the 
locus principiorum. It is analogous, 
likewise, to the term Reason, as oc- 
easionally used by some of the older 
English philosophers, and the Vernunft 
in the philosophy of Kant, Jacobi, and 
others of the recent German metaphy- 
sicians. It is also nearly convertible 
with what I conceive to be Reid’s, and 
certainly Stewart’s, notion of Common 
Sense.”* — 


If now we turn tothe 38th Lec- 
ture, headed The Regulative Faculty, 
we shall find a more complete enu- 
meration and account of these neces- 
sary truths—we shall find that the 
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list of them not only embraces those 
which we have alrcady described, as 
essential to experience, but others, 
which, if not generalisations from 
experience, might, at all events, be 
taken for such, and are by many con- 
sidered as such. 


“ The derivative cognitions are of our 
own fabrication; we form them after 
certain rules; they are the tardy result 
of Perception and Memory, of Atten- 
tion, Reflection, Abstraction. The primi- 
tive cognitions, on the contrary, seem to 
leap ready armed from the womb of 
reason, like Pallas from the heau of Ju- 
piter; sometimes the mind places them at 
the commencement of its operations, in 
order to have a point of support and a 
fixed basis, without which the opera- 
tions would be impossible; sometimes 
they form, in acertain sort, the crowning 
—comsummation, of all the intellectual 
operations. . . . . The primitive and 
general notions are the root of all prin- 
ciples—the foundation of the whole edi- 
fice of human science. . . . 

“Leibnitz is the first by whom the 
criterion of necessity—of the impossi- 
bility not to think so and so—was esta- 
blished as a discriminative type of our 
native notions, in contrast to those which 
we educe from experience, and build up 
through generalisation. The enounce- 
ment of this criterion was, in fact, a 
great discovery in the science of mind; 
and the fact that a truth so manifest, 
when once proclaimed, could have lain 
so long unnoticed by philosophers, may 
warrant us in hoping that other dis- 
coveries of equal importance may still 
be awaiting the advent of another Leib- 
nitz.”+ 

We should readily receive this cri- 
terion, if the application of it could 
have been agreed upon. Ideas or 
beliefs, which are manifestly essential 
to all experience, and are thus in 
reality one with experience, we can 
as readily receive as necessary truths 
of the Regulative Faculty, as under 
any other description. But when 
the necessary truth is described as 
“sometimes crowning” our intellec- 
tual efforts, and when we find at- 
tempts made to determine philoso- 
phical disputes by an appeal to a 
“necessary truth,” we begin to feel 
that we are treading on very inse- 
cure ground. The moment we extend 
the list beyond such fundamental con- 
ceptions (like existence, space, and 
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time), as are necessary to any know- 
ledge whatever, we find that the 
“necessary truth” becomes a sub- 
ject of controversy. Some admit, 
some reject; and, owing to the ad- 
vance of science, what has been as- 
ferted as a necessary truth in one 
age, has been deserted as a mere pre- 
judice in the next. It was once a ne- 
cessary truth that a body cannot act 
but where it is. The doctrine of at- 
traction or gravity has reconciled us 
to the idea of bodies acting on each 
other at a distance. If the pheno- 
mena of gravitation should be re- 
duced (by the interposition of a subtle 
ether, and the application of our the- 
ories of electro-magnetism) to a form 
of motion by impulse, we may go back 
again to the old “necessary truth.” 
Every strong conviction seems to 
certain minds impossible to contra- 
dict, and thus may always aspire 
to the rank of a necessary truth. 
Sir William Hamilton classes the be- 
lief that the total amount of matter 
does not increase or diminish in the 
universe amongst necessary truths, 
which surely is a result of obser- 
vation, and a truth which should be 
limited to the sphere of observation. 
On the other hand, he describes the 
belief in God as a truth of inference, 
which by many men would be placed 
in the first rank of necessary truths. 
This subject has, of late, been discuss- 
ed very ably by Mr. Whewell on the 
one side, and Mr. J. 8. Mill on the 
other. The valuable “ discovery ” of 
Leibnitz does not seem even yet to be 
recognised by all philosophers. 

Bat what is peculiar to Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton in his treatment of 
this part of his subject is, that he 
divides these necessary truths into 
two classes, those of a Positive Ne- 
cessity, and those of a Negative Ne- 
cessity. This last class he refers to 
what he calls a principle of weak- 
ness or impotence. The mind comes 
to a point where it meets two con- 
tradictory propositions which admit 
of no middle term, which are mu- 
tually destructive of each other, yet 
of which one must be true. 
Some course must be taken out of 
sheer necessity; but this is a nega- 
tive necessity—the necessity of an 
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alternative, not the necessity of s 
positive truth, As Sir William 
Hamilton dwells upon this distine- 
tion with something of the fondness 
of an original discoverer, and as it 
has been lately bronght rather con- 
spicuously forward in certain theolo- 
gical discussions (relating to our con- 
ceptions of the Infinite), it is impos- 
sible for us to pass it over in ‘silence ; 
although it seems very clear to us 
that if there are such contradictory 
propositions as are here described, we 
have before us simply a case of neces- 
sary ignorance, not of necessary 
truth. So far as speculation is con- 
cerned, and unless some human inte- 
rest or desire gave its weight to one 
of the two propositions, there would 
be simply a suspension of judgment, 
and no belief or conviction, and cer- 
tainly no knowledge, at all. 


“Tt is agreed that the quality of ne- 
cessity is that which discriminates a na- 
tive from an adventitious element of 
knowledge. When we find, therefore, a 
cognition which contains this diserimi- 
native quality, we are entitled to lay it 
down as one which could not have been 
obtained as a generalisation from expe- 
rience. This I admit. But when philoso- 
phers lay it down not only as native to 
the mind, but as a positive and immedi- 
ate datum of an intellectual power, I de- 
mur. It is evident that the quality of 
necessity in a cognition may depend on 
two different and opposite principles, 
inasmuch as it may either be the result 
of a power, or of a powerlessness, of the 
thinking principle. In the one case it 
will be a Positive, in the other a Nega- 
tive necessity.” * 


After giving some instances of the 
Positive necessity, as the notions of 
existence, the intuitions of Time and 
Space, he continues :— 


‘‘But besides these, there are other 
necessary forms of thought which, by all 
philosophers, have been regarded as 
standing precisely on the same footing, 
which to me seem to be of a totally dif- 
ferent kind. In place of being the re- 
sult of a power, the necessity which 
belongs to them is merely a consequence 
of the impotence of our faculties.’ 


And then he proceeds to state some 
instances of this “ Contradiction and 
Excluded Middle.” But first, we are 
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not told why experience should not 
be a sufficient guide to the recogni- 
tion of a limit to our knowledge, or 
to the recognition of these contradic- 
tions; and, secondly, we do not feel 
that he has made out his cases of 
contradicting propositions. We do 
not find, for instance, two contra- 
dictory propositions as to the Infinite 
or the Eternal. 

As Sir William Hamilton’s philo- 
sophy was brought forward by Mr. 
Mansel in his Bampton Lectures to 
support a rather remarkable line of 
reasoning, * we must beg that a dis- 
tinction be drawn between two very 
different statements which our meta- 
physician has made relating to the 
subjects of the Infinite and Absolute. 
The one we admit, the other is what 
we are at present disputing. That 
every cognition must exist of two 
terms, at least, and a felt relation, 
appears to us an evident and import- 
ant truth; and that therefore the 
Absolute or Unconditioned cannot be 
a direct object of human knowledge, 
we think, must be admitted. This 
law of our thought Sir William 
Hamilton enunciated with singular 
force in his review of M. Cousin, 
afterwards republished as an Essay 
on the Unconditioned. He there 
shows that the Infinite cannot be 
known, per se, in a positive sense. 
Our positive conceptions are neces- 
sarily of the Finite. The infinite is 
only known in relation to the finite. 
Draw any circle, large or small, there 
is always an infinite space beyond it 
—an infinity which embraces the 
circle itself. But the other state- 
ment which he has made, in conjanc- 
tion with this, and which is more 
especially dwelt upon in these lectures, 
is of a quite different and very dis- 
putable character—namely, that we 
have contradictory notions of the 
infinite forced upon us. We find 
limit or imperfection, not contradic- 
tion. And indeed how can Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton make his two state- 
ments consistent with each other? 
He says, in the one statement, this 
and this only is your notion of the 
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infinite; he says, in the other state- 
ment, that two opposite notions have 
an equal validity. 


“Now, then, I Jay it down as a law 
which, though not generalised by philo- 
sophers, can be easily proved to be true. 
by its application to the phenomena :— 
That all that is conceivable in thought 
lies between two extremes, which, as 
contradictory of each other, cannot both 
be true, but of which, as mutual contra- 
dictories, one must. For example, we 
conceive space—we cannot but conceive 
space. I admit, therefore, that space in- 
definitely, is a positive and necessary 
form of thought. But when philosophers 
convert the fact, that we cannot but 
think space, or, to express it differently, 
that we are unable to imagine anything 
out of space—when Pee I say, 
convert this fact with the assertion, that 
we have a notion,—a positive notion, of 
absolute or of infinite space,they assume, 
not only what is not contained in the 
phenomenon, nay, they assume what is 
the very reverse of what the phenome- 
non manifests. It is plain, that space 
must either be Vandel or not bounded, 
These are contradictory alternatives; on 
the principle of Contradiction, they can- 
not both be true, and on the principle 
of Excluded Middle, one must be true.”+ 


It has been often said that our 
knowledge and our being lies between 
two infinities and two eternities—the 
infinitely great, the infinitely small, 
the eternal past, the eternal future. 
We look out on both sides with a 
conviction that there és no limit. 
This is all the conception of infinity 
we can possibly have. But the doc- 
trine that our knowledge lies between 
two contradictions is quite another 
and most fallacious statement. Where 
are the contradictions? Are they 
such as are really left to us as the 
last result of earnest inquiry, or are 
they the product of a logical dexterity 
taking advantage of the undeniable 
obscurity of the subject? We have 
never had much respect for these 
ingenious antagonisms or “antino- 
mies” of the reason, With regard to 
Infinite Space, Sir William Hamilton 
himself tells us that we can have no 
positive conception of it; we think 





* In the review of Mr. Mansel’s lectures in our July number we were unable, 
from want of space, to enter into these peculiarities of Sir William Hamilton's 
Philosophy. Perhaps the following remarks may be allowed to supply the defi- 
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of a circle perpetually enlarging, and 
always having a without and a within ; 
this illimitable Beyond is our only 
infinite, and it is just as clear to us 
whether the circle we imagine be 
three feet in diameter, or whether it 
embraces all the known stars. But 
after having taught us this, it is 
mere sophistry to say that the oppo; 
site proposition of a “bounded 
space” is equally valid because we 
cannot in a positive manner repre- 
sent to ourselves the * unbounded.” 
“We are altogether unable,” says 
Sir William Hamilton, “ to conceive 
space as bounded—as finite: that is, 
as a whole beyond which there is no 
other space.” We all admit this in- 
stantly, nor can there be any contra- 
dictory proposition brought forward 
to shake our conviction. What is 
stated here as such is no contradic- 
tion. “On the other hand,” con- 
tinues Sir William, “ we are equally 
powerless to realise in thought the 
possibility of the opposite contradic- 
tory; we cannot conceive space as 
infinite, as without limits. You may 
launch out in thought beyond the 
solar walk, you may transcend in 
fancy even the universe of matter, 
and rise from sphere to sphere in the 
region of empty space, until] imagi- 
nation sinks exhausted ;—with ll 
this, what have you done? You have 
never gone beyond the finite, you 
have attained at best, only to the 
indefinite, and the indetinite, however, 
expanded, is still always the finite.” 
What have we done? We have done 
all that, when contending for the in- 
finite space, we ever professed to do. 
We have shown how we inight travel 
in thought for ever and for ever, and 
never find a limit; we have shown 
that every limit implies a beyond, 
It is thus that, under Sir William 
Hamilton’s instruction, we defined or 
described our notion of the infinite. 
Our circle may widen for ever, and 
there is always an inexhaustible be- 
yond. You may call this beyond at 
each moment the indefinite, if you 
please, because our-conceptions can- 
not embrace the inexhaustible; but 
this conviction, that, trom the nature 
of things it is inexhaustible, remains, 
and this conviction constitutes our 
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notion of the infinite. It is no con- 
tradiction to say that ‘we cannot 
realise in thought ” the unbounded, 
if by realising in thought be meant a 
representation in the imagination, for 
it is precisely this acknowledged im- 
possibility of presenting to ourselves 
a last boundary, that constitutes our 
rational conviction of the infinite. 
We realise it in thought as such ra- 
tional conviction. 

As with Space, so with Time: 
two contradictory propositions are 
conjured up before us which in fact 
are not contradictory. ‘“ We are al- 
together unable to conceive Time as 
commencing.” This expresses the 
conviction of every one of us, and it 
constitutes our definition of a past 
eternity. Let us place ourselves in 
what epoch we please, there is always 
the same immeasurability behind 
us and before. Jt is not a great 
interval, because an interval has a be- 
ginning and an end. Take what in- 
terval you will, there is at both ends 
precisely the same immeasurability 
before and after. What is the con- 
tradictory proposition? “On the 
other hand, the concept of past time 
as without limit,—without commence- 
ment, is equally impossible. We can- 
not conceive the infinite regress of 
time; for such a notion could only be 
realised by the -infinite addition in 
thought of finite times, and such an 
addition would itself require an eter- 
nity for its accomplishment.”t But 
it is precisely this acknowledged 
impossibility by any addition of 
finite times to reach a beginning of 
time, or to approach the least nearer 
to such beginning, that constitutes 
our definition of eternity. This im- 
possibility stands there as a truth of 
experience or inference. There is 
no contradiction to it. If we pro- 
fessed to have a conception of eter- 
nity so that the mind’s eye could em- 
brace it, then indeed we should be 
opposed to contradiction, 

Bi William Hamilton adds :— 
“The negation of a commencement 
of time involves, likewise, the affir- 
mation, that an infinite time has, at 
every moment, already run: that is, 
it implies the contradiction, that an 
infinite has been completed.” Sir 
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William himself could very easily, 
had he chosen, have solved the riddle 
he has here placed before us. We 
have.seen it put more simply, thus: 
There was a past eternity forty years 
ago; therefore, at this moment, there 
is an eternity plus forty years. The 
puzzle is made by proposing to add 
to the immeasurable. Every event in 
time has precisely the same relation 
to eternity; it has definite and very 
different relations to other events. 
The two relatoinships should be kept 
distinct. The forty years cannot be 
measured off from eternity any more 
than forty feet could be measured off 
from infinite space. Intervals of 
time imply a beginning and an end ; 
and only such intervals can be made 
longer or shorter. The same riddle 
might be put with regard to infinite 
space. You might measure forty 
feet from A to B, and then say, that 
looking from A, there was an infi- 
nity plus forty feet. But, in fact, 
position, or measurable distance, is 
only a relation between two finites. 
Each finite object bears the same re- 
lation to infinite space, whatever re- 
lation it has to other finites. The 
ancient sophist could prove that mo- 
tion was impossible, or non-existent, 
so long as he could fix attention ex- 
clusively on the relation of each ob- 
ject to infinite space; it is only the 
relation of object to object that 
gives position, and consequently that 
change of position we call ‘motion. 
In like manner one might prove that 
the sequence of events was impossible 
if, instead of looking at the relation 
between the two events, one could 
fix the mind on the relation of each 
to eternity. 

Placing ourselves, therefore, under 
the guidance of Sir William Hamil- 
ton himself, we cannot admit that, 
in our notions of the Infinite and the 
Eternal, we are exposed to this cruel 
sport of contradictory propositions, 
each having equal claim to our as- 
sent. We admit his account of these 
notions, and are happy to find that 
he produces nothing valid against 
them. Nor do we hold that the im- 
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possibility of conceiving the Infinite, 
or the Eternal, in any other way 
than he has described, is in the least 
adverse to any intelligible doctrine 
of religion. If we form the concep- . 
tion of God, as Oreator, we must 
necessarily conceive of Him as in re- 
lation to the Universe. One does 
not see how anything is gained by 
the vain attempt to apprehend Him 
as the Absolute. Again, we say that 
the universe exists in the mind of 
God as thought. The idea of infi- 
nity, then, as applied to the mind of 
God, cannot be other than the same 
idea as gathered from the universe 
itself. We know the universe as in- 
finite, we do not know the infinite 
universe; we know God to be in- 
finite, we do not know the infinite 
God. No one ever asserted that we 
cannot know the universe at all, be- 
cause we cannot know the whole, 
becanse we know there is an impos- 
sibility that we should ever know it 
in its infinity. 

That this doctrine of truths of a 
‘negative necessity” does not remain 
idle in the system of Sir William 
Hamilton, is shown by this, that he 
ultimately resolves into a truth of 
this order our idea of Causation. This 
subject. of Cansation he has dis- 
cussed at some length in these Lec- 
tures, and we had proposed to our- 
selves to follow him in his investiga- 
tions of one of the most interesting 
problems of philosophy. But our 
space is exhausted: what we wished 
to say on this topic must wait some 
future occasion. We ought perhaps 
to congratulate ourselves that we 
have been able, in so short a com- 
pass, even in this imperfect manner, 
to give some account of Sir William 
Hamilton’s doctrines of Cognition. 
Those who have the requisite leisure 
will hardly fail to peruse these lec- 
tures themselves. They are full of 
thought; there is much to discuss 
and to quarrel with; much to re- 
ceive, and to be instructed by; they 
are, in every way, a most acceptable 
addition to our philosophical litera- 
ture. 








